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A Guide for Teachers 


| Start the Child Beginner With | 


BEGINNER’S BOOK—School of the Pianoforte—Vol. 1 
By THEODORE PRESSER PRICE, $1.00 
This is a genuine “first reader” for the piano. It is without doubt the most extensively 
used elementary piano instruction book and covers in a most pleasing and thorough manner 
the first grade of study up to, but not including, the scales. Large notes are used and the 
grading is so gradual that the pupil advances without discouraging difficulties being intro- 
duced at the wrong time. Little pieces and duets included in the work serve to entertain 

as well as reward the child for progress. 


First Study Can Be Pleasingly Varied With 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES for the PIANOFORTE 


By L. A. BUGBEE ites) $1.00 e 
This set jes is unusually popular and has on its own merits attained success, All the 
exercises roa ener eed ie Y cotically, melodious pieces with teaching points. Some have 
accompanying text. These studies may be taken up after the first few rudimentary lessons. 


GENERAL STUDY BOOK 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 
A yery interesting collection, of material for elementary students. 
pieces serve to teach many important things to the young pianist. 


MUSICAL PICTURE BOOK 


By OCTAVIA HUDSON PRICE, 75 Cents 
‘As soon as the elements of notation have been learned this set of pieces, printed in special 
Jarge notes, will be found very helpful. They are short, tuneful and have accompanying text. 


VERY FIRST DUET BOOK PRICE, 75 Cents 


‘These are not teacher and student duets, but are for two students in the elementary stages. 
Each number is a gem and many teachers have proclaimed this a long-needed volume. 


| Works for Continued Progress in First Grade | 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Grade 1 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS PRICE, $1.00 
This “original” graded course has been the “backbone” of thousands of music teachers’ 
curriculums and, although it is well to start the child student with an elementary instructor 
before taking up these more serious studies, the first grade of these studies may be used to 
start the older pupils. The material has been selected from the best composers and the 
pupil completing the first volume has been introduced to scale and chord study. 


STUDENT’S BOOK—School of the Pianoforte—Vol. 2 


By THEO. PRESSER PRICE, $1.00 
For the child this is the logical sequel to the ‘Beginner’s Book.” It takes up the subject 
just where the ‘‘Beginner’s Book” stops and progresses through various phases of technic 
to a complete treatment of the scales up to and including four sharps and four flats. 


Pieces in Sheet Form for the First Grade 


VERY EASY EASY 


Fas of the Fairy Queen, ae Fife and Drum Breage ding $0.30 
ee $0. Spauldin . 
uate Oradle Groon.....Strickland » 30 


PRICE, 75 Cents 
Little solo and duet 


Price Cat No. Price 
6634 


16379 Dreaming Poppies.Spaulding  .30 Hoo S 

7664 , Turtle Doyes.....Engelmann 30 2262 Four Leaf Clover wale nat 130 
16415 Beginning to Play.....Rolfe .30 32165 Come and Play “Se 30 
6482 Airy Fairies. 30 §=©16452 Haymakin 30 
7271 += Begin. 30 16338 The Big 30 


HAD For EXAMINATION THROUGH TL HE, “ON SALE” PLAN 


Enjoy the convenience of this plan. Teachers mi 


Practical Hints on Material That 
Aids in Making Teaching Success 


The Second Grade of Study 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Grade 2 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS - PRICE, $1.00 
At this stage of study the pupil begins to move more freely sily aS 
and accordingly the material im “Mathews Second Grade” thites a tng CDOUE the keyboard, 
are well selected and each is included for « purpose. “Many suggestions are given as. the 


Second Grade Piano Collections 


STANDARD GRADED COMPOSITIONS—Grade 2 
Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS PRI 
The various, pfeces in this album Haye been selected forjtheir education * Sted 
for their tunefulness and other attractive musical qualities. ‘The pieces are in all ctyhea es 
altogether the collection furnishes valuable second. grade teaching ‘material “Musi? ee ee 
readily used in conjunction with the Standard Graded Course. OLS 1S 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM PRICE, 75 Cents 


Seventy numbers for the pianoforte. ‘They are printed from speci 
fore it was possible to include so many.” This is one of the bee creases ang there: 
of easy piano pieces for teaching or diversion. ompilations 


SOUVENIRS of the MASTERS 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING P) 
Famous melodies are here reproduced in a simplified form. Altogether denen ty- 
seven numbers, each giving a well-known melody by some great classic or modern writ a 
preceded by original introductory material by Geo. L. Spaulding. Verse ad lib. adds tothe 
pieces. 


Pieces in Sheet Form for the Second Grade 


Bes” rying spark Engel $050 OTB Prise 
Flying Sparks..... ++.Engel $0. 235 Rose Petals........Law: 
16294 At the Dancing School 3170 Playing Tags 2.1 Mees 8O39 
; Anthony .30 16653 Little Indian Ohief-Strickland 730 
16112 A Dance in the Village.Kern (30 7687 Waltz of the Flower Fairies, 
7779 =June Morning. . . Forman 30 Crosby 40 
12916 The Soldier's Song” 14123 Narcissus . -Slater 130 
Steinheimer .30 16054 At the Fai -Ward 30 


The Third Grade of Study 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES—Grade 3 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS PRICE, $1.00 
In the third grade the pupil is ready for something a little more pretentious, and the 
selection of studies in this grade of Jfathews well covers the ground. These studies are 
at once melodious, musical and pianistic. 


Third Grade Collections for the Piano 


Standard Graded Compositions, Grad 
8 gs073 


Popular Home Collection... : 
Standard Student's Classic’ Aibum 


C8552" No Surrender March. Morr goso Lassie Pri 

o Surrender March.Morrison $0. Theat é rice 
11063 Queen of the Elves.Loeb-Evans .50 16850 Sea Form, Songs Felton $0.30 
6738 June Roses.. Spaulding 30 16861 America Victorious Sinceees 30 
$491 Sweet Lavender....Galbraith ‘50 “8899 ‘Twilient ‘Song ws CEIand 139 
F101 iris ..:sc+eeves++Renard 50 4050 Matusiita one mee. 30 


select numbers from any of our lists and catal 


Ft 
Gr ae will cheerfully make up packages covering desired graden Mo iene not used are retursabke 
€ returnable, 


Works Covering in Detail Various Phases of Study in a Number of Grades 


parts, and every teacher should know this 
NOTATION complete Besar of technic. In Part I 
Spelling Lessons in Time and Notation the scales are rhythmically treated. 

By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, 50 cents 


An excellent work that teaches notation 
through the spelling of words, Various 
time signatures and note values are also 
covered, 


SCALES 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
A complete and exhaustive treatment that 
enables the teacher to start scale study 
Sith very young pupils and carry it on 
to the highest degree of proficiency with 
advanced pupils. 

Touch and Technic Part 1I—The Scales 

By DR. WM. MASON Price, $1.00 


echnic i e of the most re- 
ouch and Technic is one of | 8 
eae able works for piano, ‘There are four 


OCTAVES 


First Studies in Octave Playing 
By THEO. PRESSER Price, 80 cents 


Short studies that can be taken up by 
pupils in the second and third grade. 


Octave Velocity 

By JAS. H. ROGERS 
Short, interesting studies 
forms of octave work. 
grades 4 to 6. 


Octaves and Chords—New Gradus, Part 6 


By !. PHILIPP Price, $1.00 
An exhaustive treatment arranged in a 
logical and prqercesiye order by a master 
of piano technic. 


Price, $1.00 
covering all 
Ranges about 


TRILLS TIME DIFFICULTIES 
Daily Trill Studies Playing Two Notes Against Three 


By JAMES H. ROGERS Price, $1.25 


Any student of intermediate grade brane 
satisfactorily completed this work shoul 
possess a clear, well-rounded trill. 


By C. W. LANDON 


A practi ‘i 
probleme Solution of an o} 


Price, 80 cents 
ft-met rhythmie 


Exercises in Ti 
ime and Rhyil 
ee 
ble problem in Hives almost every possi- 
Rhythm and Technie 


By M. GREEN 
A valuable b END 


The Trill—New Gradus, Part 7 
By I. PHILIPP Price, $1.00 


A compilation of original and selected 
studies for the development of the trill, 


Price, $1.25 


veri Set of studi 
PEDALS FErGTNE Many’ special’ feat eres 22), 
P i ti S, double notes, sta to, uch as 
edal Boo! ion, ete. ‘aceato, syncopa- 


By DR. J. M. BLOSE Price, $1.00 
A systematic study system for the proper 
use of the pedal. Gan be used in the 
second year of study. 


Studies in § 5 
yncopati 
By A. SARTORIO 


nN ext + 
Brades Baa Sgt OF studies fi 


Price, $1.25 
for pupils in 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in United PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
¢ States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, 
| Philippines, Panama, Guam, Tutuila, and the City 
| of Shanghai. In Canada, $2.25 per year. All orthe F 
| countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 
REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
1 press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money cent inletters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
| for its safe arrival. 
| 5 ; 
| DISCONTINUANCES..omingtotnoleaucaconel A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
| _do not wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- E 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period, Those of our subscribers not wishing to MOURA No: 10. OCTOBER, 1921 
| avail themselves of this convenience of remitting bac Beco ticass etiee Jan, 16 ane fs tpt at 
tice for di ti iladelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, : 
a a CC ae aa Copyright, 1921, by Theodore Presser Co. for U. S. A. and Great Britain 
} 
The World of Musi 
| An atrociously false rumor has been Wireless telephone experiments (ac- George Lowell Tracey, composer of 
‘éirculated broadcast over the country that cording to the “Musica of Rome) have en- many pianoforte pieces, died August 12th, at 
Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa had lost his abled operators controlling microphone am- his home near Boston, Mass. Mr. ‘fracey was 
hearing and could not e hear his own plifiers at the Berlin Stadt Theatre to send one of the few American pupils of Sir Arthur 
band. Erups readers are asked to contradict mule to Braue in vaneus Barts of Europe. Sullivan. 
is flatly. We ve, seen Lt. Sousa fre- Who knows—citizens 0 ansas towns may 5 aes ee roe 
Heenaky Te ae Bae Seen is as keen as sometime sit back in their rockers and Listen fe SALT Gee CR ears Ela ang pay 
ever, and his general physical condition is to Broadway performances shot through the rganist of the Kotschmar Organ of Po) 
‘far better than it has been for years. ‘The eternal ether. land; ‘has located in New York City, and his 
rumor started from the fact that he had been Arthur Pougin, one of the best known work he proposes to undertake. He. will act 
receiving osteopathic treatment for a slight of the musie critics of France, died in Paris as an advisor to communities where it is pro- 
post-nasal catarrhal condition. on the lg th ot August, at the age of 87. posed that a municipal organ shall be ins 
| The Chicago Grand Opera Associn- iC WEBRURE. aw aca 91 Bait mportan $S stalled. No man in the country is better 
i tion promises’ many interesting novelties 0” the stage and on music, qualified to do this work. 
}) fuels, the coming season, including the Cincinnati had a highly successful sea- The Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
rf much-discussed The Love of Three Oranges, gon of Summer Opera in her Zoological cisco chose the plot of John of Nepomuk 
by Prokofieft, Snegourotchka and three bal- Gardens. The company was an excellent one for their“ nineteenth annual grove | play, 
| lets, La Féte @ Robinson, Les Preludes and 70,000 people attended in the first four ‘These production are given on a magnificent 
(Liszt), and The Creatures of Prometheus weeks,’ Operas such as Don Pasquale, Car- scale in a Redwood forest. The play this year 
(Beethoven). Mary Garden, the new mana- men, Otello and Aida were given. was written by Clay M. Greene, and’ the 
SSDS Cay TR NEE German Musicians and Music music by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Municl 
Caruso’s faneral in Naples naturally Teaehers are up in arms over the plan Of oie" nundred. members, and. Dr. Stewurt 
took on the character of a state occasion, to put a tax upon pianos. A writer in the Sire ted Le a Nestea of oie “hundred 
'The populace of the city jammed the Streets peu sohiie iar afiaueuroteats Puce) SUEY a ed a _ iy 4 ati a i; 
m ing the procession of the cortege. tto against this attemp: ‘i admond Clemont, one 0: 
Se eehnt Chatman of the Board of Direc- cation. Such a tax has already been im- living French concert tenors, will tour 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera House, New posed in Paris. Professional musiclans are America this season. 
York, made this the occasion of a gift of exempted. The Elmira Symphony Orchestra 
50,000 lire to the City of Naples for charit- Henry Hadley will be guest conductor of Elmira, New York, has been especially 
able purposes in honor of Caruso. A plan t8 for the San Carlo Opera Company this year. successful under the baton of Mr. Arthur 1. 
already, under way to secure subscriptions yynqiey has been conductor of the Scattle Manchester. The organization has been in 
for 2 Caruso foundation which the Sons of anq the San Francisco Symphony Orchestras. existence for ten years and plans notable ad- 
eae sti the De snegendeay gre ROS For a long time he nua an operatic con- yances during the coming season. 
ish. Lee PrOges, pucesa: s 7 a re) Fo g the past season Z . 
dst he given to vocal students. Nothing (uctor in Germany: cavwith Mr. Stranskey —, Wolff-Farrari, the author of the Jewole 
definite is as yet known of this, however. as conductor of the New York Philharmonic, Of fhe See usternt. upon a new 
i egni. 
The National American Music Fes- Municipal Opera in St. Louis, Mo., a f a “ 
3) he Nat nat eaters haa ovens Held iy mays.) ero Hundred! end tveutyl thousand | eRe: RMBAIA Te Scere Say 
Lockport, New York, under the enthusiastle people attended the open-air performances at oi) and tb reafter was made notable’ by 
| “omotion of A, A. van de Mark, will now Forrest Park, and despite low admission rates § ecial Paanle? Ga heeA foe the GCoRsiOn mn) 
Be moved to the nearby city of Buffalo in the sum of $10,000 clear profit resulted. The hae Foote, Sonn Powell, B. B. Hill, Bdgat 
order to extend its field. This emia the tee: season lasted eight weeks. Stillmah Kelley, Frederick’ 8. Converse, Lee 
tival falls on October third to eo cihavbere H. Brooks Day, organist and composer, Sowerby, Henry I’, Gilbert and others, Mac- 
American-born artists are engaged to appear icq’ jn guly at Peterboro, N. H., Mr. Day Dowell’s\ 1620 was also used. ‘The pageant 
and they are instructed oe ae heir “was born in New Wngland but educatea was written and produced by Professor 
Programs of compositions of American-born jiyoad, George P. Baker of Harvard University. 
compos . 
Maseagni’s Inatest opera, Piccolo ea 
Marat, according to a report in L’Arte Pian- ond HR 
istica (Naples), is fats ioe plicu pear uniot the ine iret 
Mascagni operas since Cavalleria Rusticana. 
oe atadeutag O8 cand Ova shigiae OCTOBER, 1921 
ing to $2,500.00 has been passed in the Geor- ies 
gia Legislature by a vote on tas to Atlanta, World of Music, ......+..+ .. 625 Teachers’ Round Table, ....N. J Corey 645 
Metropolitan Opera Company goes to Methe Wditorial, .......s0ssugere- 1. 629 Keeping Up Your Technic, .4. Mf. Moon 646 
once fea for Georgia and for the culture Glimpes of Genius, .Percy Grainger 631 One Minute With Gluek, . Gioiinor VLG 
advanteg F re abi Mother and the Musical Boy, Playing For Pupils, aie S. Mf. C. 646 
of the South as a whole are too obvious to al Boy, i 632 De i 
» educated person to need comment. The _ Charles W. Landon 6 i epartment for Organists, i 
any (vr putting a tax on musical education Telling is Not Teaching. W. Francis Gates 632 B. BF. Marks 
x idea ely ‘another evidence of the failure of Verdi's Thoughts on Art, vas 632 Voice Department, .....-..+++ee0e 
ie Zo phases of our political system in secur- My Star Soloist, ..-. 0.00005 Frim 632 Questions and Answers, 
(ee men with vision, education and “ability From a Master’s Workshop, er Arthu: de Guichard 678 
merci that if such a thing as grand opera Frederic Corder 633 Department of Organists, 
Hg 20 t ibitive taxes it cannot Ten Musical Failures and Why They | |_ Hamilton OC. Macdougatl 680 
} ubjected to prohil u 
( ny at Fortunately the absurd bill was voted MAE) oe vee ...-Henry T. Finck 635 The Master Operas, .... Lohengrin 683 
exist. in the Georgia Senate Ambidexterity in Piano _ Playing, Violin. Department, . Robert Braine 684 
down 1 Maud H. Wimpenny 686 Publishers Notes. . qe Vere ve (B88 
New York University has conferred the ‘poo Much Self Helps, ....,Ben Venuto 636 Junior Wrupu,..... 695. 


ee of Doctor of Music upon Mr. Harry 
ee enges Flagler, of New York City, The 
city owes a great debt to Mr. Flagler for the 
almost unprecedented munificence in giving 
100,000. annually from his own pocket for 
fhe deficits of the New York Symphony, Or- 
chestra. Without such help it would have 
heen impossible for the fine Dararosen Ongeu. 
{vation to have done its excellent | work. 
However, Mr. Flagler 18 not Antenne Loo %, 
distinguished af uy SD are a: 
a er, and it spems to & Bree, | 
ped haye bean, far nO appropiate a 

iy ver of New ork o 
the a by conferring upon him the 
: Jess neutral honor, Booey of Ee 

st us guard the degree of Dacre Mus 
tae peal music workers Who Have: septa, in 
‘own minds accomplished great thing) 


yar. 


Clara ei 
Itos, will tour 
Mer Hinsband, Kenner 


rreatest of English con- 
eaeitca again this season. 
ly Rumford, the bari- 


tone, will be in the party. 


Mastering Mistakes, .. Sidney Silber 687 
Thoughts for Music Students, 
T. L. Rickaby 638 
Five Wasted Years, ....-. Tra M. Brown 638 
Dliminating Stiffness in Piano Playing, 
George Dudley Martin 639 
Individual Training, ..Hugenio di Pirani 640 
Take It Home, ....... T. L. Rickaby 640 
The Pupil Who Yawns, . M. O, 640 
Here and There in the Wield of Music, 
By The Recorder 641 
Piano Playing, 
Francesco Berger 642 
Mother's Help in Practice, 
Charles W. Landon 642 
The Story of Automatic Music, ...... 648 
Punetuated Playing, 


Stereotyped Waults in 


Fanny Bigar Thomas b44 
Qne Minute With Liszt, ......--..... 644 
The True Musician, ... Alda Bellini 644 
Know What You Teach, .Alica Reynolds 644 


The Child’s Practice Room, 
Charles W. Landon 644 


When Should The Scales Be Taught,., 644 


.F, A, Williams 647 
J, 1. Wolcott 648 
L. Ashford 649 
..P. Conte 650 
. Neruda 650-651 


BD. F. Marks 652-653 
Comrades Waltz (four hands), 

W. Rolfe 654-655 
The Snake Charme +2. W. W. Smith 656 
Song of Aready, .R. S. Stoughton 657 
Dancing Day: ¢ Schick 658 
Strephon, ........ carmolin 633 
Love’s Repronches, . I. Schatz 664 
A Blushing Rose, E .-P. Lawson 665 
Solress de Vienne No. 6, PF. Liszt 866 
Clarene, (Violin & Plano), 


Waltz of the Flowers, . . 
Bobolink Polka, 
The Katydids, 

A Merry Wife, ...... 
Slavie Cradle Song, . 
Farfalletta (four hand 


Te. 


R. O, Suter 670 
Ma Home Folk, (Vocal), .L. Strickland 671 
Hach Thought of You, (Vocal), 

H. R, Ward 672 
That Cottage By the Sea, (Vocal), 

A. F. Tate 673 
Stately March in G, (Organ), y 

A, L. Galbraith 674 
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A Weber Festival was held this year in 
Berlin in honor of the centenary of the first 
performance of Freischiitz June 18th, 1821. 


Dr. Victor Baier, organist of Trinity 
Chureh, New York City, since 1897, died on 
August 11th, 


Fifteen thousand people attended the 


Caruso Memorial Program at Ravina Park, 
Chicago. 


Sir Edward Elgar opened the new edl- 
fice of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
in London with a lengthy address. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and “Landon Ronald 


were also present. 


Zurich has plans for an international 
musical festival to be held annually. The 
Festival this year, at which 


Pierne, Sir 


Cc. G. Child, for many years the director 
of the Recording Laboratory of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, is responsible 
for the statement that the records of Caruso's 
voice are preserved in matrices; so that as 
many negatives as desired may be taken at 
any time in the future, without injury to 
the original matrix. Caruso has received in 
royalties $1,500,000. For several years past 
his annual income from this source has been 
$150,000. These royalties will now be con- 
tinued to his heirs. 


A Handel Opera Festival was given in 
July in Géttingen, The operas selected were 
Rodelinda (written in 1723) and Ottone 
(written in 1725), The operas were received 
with decided interest. 


The largest xylophone ever manufac- 
tured has recently been acquired by George 
Carey for use as soloist with the Sousa Band. 
The instrument is twelve feet long and 1s 
said to have cost $5,000.00. 


Frank IL. Bornschein, of Baltimore, 
won the $100 prize offered by the Male 
Chorus of Swift and Company, of Chicago, 
for the best setting of Luder's The Four 
Winds. The judges were Leo Sowerby, Allan 
Spencer and Dr, A. Clippinger, director of 
the chorus. 


The Musie Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1921 meeting at De- 
troit, Michigan, December 28, 29, 80. The 
headquarters of the association ‘will be at 
the Hotel Statler, Osborne MeConathy, 
President of the Association for this year, 
js one of the most active music workers of 
our country and the members of the Asso- 
ciation may look forward to this convention 
with the ‘greatest possible interest, The 
other officers of the: Association are: Francis 
L. York, Vice-President; Dean R. G. Me- 
Cutchan, Secretary > Waldo 8. Pratt, Treas- 
urer; Karl W. Gehrkens, Wditor, The Coun- 
selors are: Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Waldo 8. Pratt, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; Leonard B. Me- 
Whood, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; 
Dean R. G. McCutchan, DePauu University 
School of Music, Greeneastle, Ind.; Dean 
P. C. Lutkin, Northwestern University, 
Bvanston, Il. ‘The Wxeeutive Committee ts: 
Lynn B.’ Dana, Dana Institute of Music, 
Warren, Ohio; William John Hall, St. Touts, 
Mo.; Charles S, Skilton, University of Kan- 
sas,’ Lawrence, Kans.; HH. (W. ellamann, 
Chicora College, Columbus, South Carolina ; 
Miss Mariette N, Fitch, Rockville, Conn. ; Os- 
bourne McConathy, Northwestern University, 
Bvanston,- 01; G, C. Gow, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.; F. 1. York, Detroit Con- 
gservatory, Detroit, Mich. ; Rossetter G. Cole, 
Chicago, TN. Any active professional musi. 
cian may join the Association, The aunnal 
dues are Very small, The address of tho 
Mreasurer, Waldo S$. Pratt, is 86 Getty 
Street, Hartford, Conn, 05 
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= TEACHING WORKS FOR : 
E ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION ¢ 
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FIRST TWELVE WEEKS AT THE 


PIANOFORTE 
By R. C. Schirmer Price, $1.00 


There are many excellent instruction ideas that 
never become available for general use because they 
are private systems withheld from publishers. This 
series of studies resulted from actual years of ex- 
perience by a finely trained teacher who had one of 
the leading Philadelphia conservatories for many 
years. The elementary material he has incorporated 
in this work strikes a new vein of educational 
interest and the studies are short and of a 
thoroughly practical character. 


JUVENILE TONE STORIES 
By Geo. F. Hamer Price, 60 cents 


The half-dozen little characteristic piano pieces 
forming these “Juvenile Tone Stories” are just about 
grade two in point of difficulty and each has an 
accompanying verse which may be sung if desired, but 
which in reality is intended to give a character to 
the piece. They are all exceedingly tuneful and of a 
decidedly picturesque quality. 


MELODIES WITHOUT NOTES 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson Price, 60 cents 


The apparently paradoxical title of this book is 
well justified by its contents. The little melodies are 
written out in capital letters instead of in musical 
notation after the plan so successfully used in the 
author’s previous work, A, B, C of Piano Music, to 
which this book may he considered a successor. 


SONGS and DANCES from FOREIGN LANDS 
By M. Paloverde Price, 75 cents 


This is a book of interesting and easy transcrip- 
tions of more or less familiar folk songs and dances 
from various countries arranged as second grade 
piano pieces. The numbers are all good and there 
is much color and variety in the entire volume. 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY ALBUM 
Price, 75 cents 

extensive collection of ele- 
ued. The numbers, from the 
compositions of classic, modern and contemporary 
pale have been chosen with the greatest care, 
not only for their melodic appeal but for their edu- 
cational value as well. 
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ALBUMS FOR THE PIANO 
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CROWN COLLECTION 
Price, 75 Cents 


An extremely valuable collection from the teaching 
standpoint, since it covers thoroughly practically all 
departments of elementary technic. It is a compila- 
tion of pieces of various styles divided into logical 
groups, cach group covering some certain point in 
technic such as_ two finger work, scales, trills, 
arpeggios, etc. There are thirty-three easy and in- 
termediate piano numbers in this collection and no 
“dead wood” will be found among them, since the 
merits of each one were carefully considered before 
making the collection 


RUSSIAN ALBUM 
Price, $1.00 


This is one of the best piano albums recently issued. 
There are twenty-two numbers, representing the best 
and most popular Russian compositions. The success 
of this album has exceeded expectations and the great 
favor with which it has been received is entirely due 
to the excellence of the contents. These modern 
musical compositions are very melodious and furnish 
the pianist much enjoyable material. 


CELEBRATED PIECES IN EASIER _ 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Price, $1.00 


In making the arrangements of these master- 
pieces, the original harmonies have been adhered to 
as closely as possible, the idea being to bring these 
valuable works within the grasp of the young stu- 
dent. A most excellent compilation this, for students 
in the second, third and fourth grades. 
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PIANO—FOUR HANDS 
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HOME PLEASURES 
By C. Gaenschals Price, 60 cents 


A collection of very easy four-hand music, the 
primo part within a compass of 5 notes in cach hand, 
and the secondo is also very simple. These pleas- 
ing little duets are splendid for teaching time and 
rhythm to young students. 


FOUR HAND EXHIBITION PIECES 
Price, $1.25 


A very satisfying compilation of pianoforte duets. 
Good pianists will find great pleasure in possessing 
this volume for occasions when a four-hand number 
is desired. These numbers are selected with special 
attention to the supplying of duets for concert work, 
but they will also answer for recreation playing, 
sight reading practice and ensemble practice. A 
glance at the contents of this book brings to atten- 
tion numbers by such composers as Rachmaninoff, 
Cui, Grieg, Dvorak, Mosskowski and others. 


An Opportunity to Ascertain the Real Worth 
of the Publications of the Theo. Presser Co. 


To afford a better opportunity of judging the 
genuine value of the books lis'ed on this page 
we will gladly send any of them for examination. 
To further the selection of music, we 
have catalo; covering eve classification. We 
will gladly send any of these gratis 


Theodore Presser Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
"TALKING MACHINES AND RECORDS 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SONGS FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 
By Thurlow Lieurance Price, $1.00 


Lieurance stands out as a real American son 
writer and these songs have been inspired by that 
beautiful American country at the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone River. The real sentiment of the sur- 
roundings has been preserved by the employment of 
fragments of Indian melodies woven into parts of 
these songs. Several of these songs have been used 
already with great success on the concert stage. 
They offer the singer something new and novel rst 
at the same time something that displays real art ant 


musicianship. The songs in this collection ar 
e all in 


SEVEN SONGS from ’WAY DOWN SOUTH 
Words by T. H. Strickland Music by Lily Strickland 
Price, $1.25 

A eollection of artistic son: 
negro characteristics. T 
characteristic, and ay iilf mies aor oe 
gay ; some are reminiscent, other 
rank unquestionably among the 
ever written. Words of prais 
recommend these songs, Every 
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STULTS ANTHEM BOOK 
ma Price, 35 cents 

. M. Stults has writt ; 
effective anthems that are ‘lease, Paarl and 
congregation and well within the reach of AG se 
organization. This collection contains overa do rah 
Stults’ best anthems and the regular price hae be oe 
made especially reasonable in order that choiren ae 
obtain these books at a nominal outlay. This causa 
offer gives choir leaders an excellent Onportun pate 
become acquainted with these anthems, oe 
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ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST 
POSITION PIECES FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, 90 cents 
_ The first copies of this book 
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PIANO PLAYING WITH F 
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an pa of momentous interest to } Price, $2.00 
ay teacher of the piano by one of€¥ery student 
Pianists of the age. Contains almost a & the greatest 
of essays, in addition to 250 question! ndred Pages 
clear, direct and impressive language. > @NSwered, in 
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. PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
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A METHOD FOR THE PIANO FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


yi 
JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
America’s Greatest Authority and Master Children’s Teacher 


NOTE—Over 100,000 little pupils are using Gaynor’s “‘ Miniature Melodies,” ‘‘ First Pedal Studies,” ‘‘ Miniature Duets,” ‘* Melody Pictures,” etc 


Legion are the teachers who for years have besieged Jessie L. Gaynor to permit them to have, either by special] 
personal instruction, or in manuscript or in print, HER method by which she so easily and successfully taught 
LITTLE children how to play the piano—a method which made the study of the piano an actual PLEASURE {o 


children. 
Legion are the teachers who will thank a kind Providence for the fact that three months before the passing to 


a higher life of this gifted woman, she had placed in the hands of her publishers the complete manuscript of her 


method of teaching little children how to play the piano. 
In A METHOD FOR THE PIANO FOR LITTLE CHILDREN by Jessie L. Gaynor, this master chil- 


dren’s teacher has transcribed to the printed page all the charm of her method, by which little children quickly and 
comprehendingly learned the mysteries of the KEYBOARD and gained an intimate acquaintance with MUSIC. 


ECE ER FIRST ONLY vill ist ies at the SPE TR 2 3 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 109 West 4th Street NEW YORK, 39 West 22nd Street 
“THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC” 
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FOR THE PIANO 
TEACHERS everywhere have: accepted 
“Mactin’s Elementary Rudiments. for 
the Piano’ as the mew standard book of 
instruction for beg nners, It’s so simple it 


FOR THE VIOLIN 
® isthe latest development in Violin 

i ’s Elementary Rudi- 
Simple, Tilustrated, 


makes the study hour for children casier Jahn's First Book 
and happier. The book is written entirely in the first posi- 
Martin's First Book tion, bringing th nt through all the 


necessary keys, correct bowing, and 


Printed in larze type and big notes, so little sary ce d , , 
eyes can see and read without st-ain. "It covers expleitiigitie mew lexture to ive mastered: I HE Krakauer is the choice 3 

Sis! ground work 8 RIaRGIAVIREL ta the The studies and recreation_numbers with each ZA 
second grade, The book is practical, simple seale enforce it on the pupil's mind so interest- of thousands of American } 
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an with any other method 
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Martin’s Second Book 
to be used following first book of “Elementary aaa Bae 
Rudiments for teSPiano ae to be used following first book of “Elementary 
Sturties, Recreation Pieces and Ea ips ea amg 
the most tiecessary major and The een 
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utereeraag a : se wee ‘ je Luxe catalog of uprights, 
wet md oon ve il be of : = aaa & grands, players, and reproducing pianos. 1 
Bodon't fail to look itover. Ss KRAKAUER BROS a 
Price 75c each book Price 75¢ each book < 193 CYPRESS AVE., NEW YORK A 


N. Y. CITY RETAIL WAREROOMS; 
116 WEST 44th ST. 


Qe: 


Your Dealer will show you “Martin's Rudiments for the 
Piano” and ““Jahn’s Rudiments for the Violin” 


Send for complete Catalogue—no charge 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COQ. 
2772 West 40th Street New York City 
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| Albums for the Library of Every Pianist 


COLLECTIONS OF PLEASING COMPOSITIONS FOR RECITAL, STUDY OR DIVERSION 


Standard First Pieces 


Price, 75 cents 
One of the largest and best collections of casiest 
teaching pieces ever compiled. Every number is melo- 
dious and each piece has some distinctive characteris- 
tics of its own. There are 72 pieces in all styles, 
dance forms, reveries, songs without words, nocturnes, 
etc. 


Children’s Rhymes from A to Z 
By M. GREENWALD 
Price, $1.00 

Pleasi melodies with a small compas: None go 
Jn ea ond the first grade. All the pieces contain 
words and may be used as either vocal or instrumental 
n mbers for the young musician, but each number 
ee a little variation on the original, melody that is 
entirely instrumental. tg 


Albums for the 
Average Player 


Piano Player’s Repertoire 


Price, 75 cents 


Fine material for light recital work or self-amuse- 
ment. The pieces are all bright and melodious, many 
of them:lying, in the third grade, none going beyond 
the fourth. 


Popular Recital Repertoire 


Price, 75 cents 


Such pieces as Dvorak’s Humoresque and Schutt’s 
A La Bien Aimee are included in this Album. The 
numbers are chiefly in grades four and five. 


Standard Opera Album 


Price, 75 cents 


The melodies from the great operas, transcribed for 
the pianoforte, are always popular, either for home 
or recital. This is an excellent collection of such 
melodies, none of the arrangements going beyond the 
fourth grade. 


Standard Parlor Album 


Price, 75 cents 


Melodious and entertaining are the forty-one pieces 
in this album. They are of intermediate grade and of 
a light and cheerful character. 


Standard Advanced Album 


Price, 75 cents 


A collection containing twenty-eight classic and mod- 
ern compositions. Good players delight to turn to 
pieces of this type. They are not of the virtuoso 


stage. 
Standard Brilliant Album 
Price, 75 cents 


Twenty-five pieces of a showy nature, yet not diffi- 
cult, This type of composition is greatly in demand 
and this collection is worthy of possession. 


Paul Wachs’ Album 


Price, $1.00 


All lovers of good drawing-room music will be de- 
lighted with this excellent collection. It contains nine- 
Hen popular numbers of Wachs, chiefly of intermediate 


grade. 


Albums of Easy Pieces for the Young Player 


Young Players’ Album 
Price, 75 cents 


A compilation of easy pieces of a popular character. 
They are especially well adapted for the home, for 
recreation or recital playing by pianists not so far ad- 
vanced. This collection has 70 pieces in it and the 
possessor has a wealth of material always at hand in 
a convenient form at an economical outlay. 


Birthday Jewels 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 75 cents 

An attractive volume of little piano pieces with 
verses which may be sung ad lib. There is a little 
piece for each month of the year with verse for the 
appropriate birthstone. The numbers are easy to play 
and are very melodious. 


Very First Duet Book 


Price, 75 cents 


A collection of casy four-hand pieces, suitable for 
students in the first and second grades. They are 
not teacher and pupil duets, but may be played by two 
pupils of very nearly equal attainments. 


Music Lovers’ Duet Book 


Price, 75 cents 


_Medium grade duets, excellent for diversion and 
sight-reading practice. A generous compilation intro- 
ducing all styles. 


Operatic Four-Hand Album 


Price, 75 cents 


An excellent four-hand book, containing immortal 
melodies from the standard grand operas. The num- 
bers are arranged in effective and playable form. 


Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces 
Price, $1.25 


A collection of representative pieces by standard 
composers that offers excellent material for recital or 
concert work, and is, at the same time, useful for 
profitable practice and recreation playing. 


Advanced Study Pieces 
Price, $1.25 
A new volume that should prove very popular with 
students of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. It con- 
tains pieces which are of real technical value in addi- 
tion to their musical merit. 


Standard Compositions 
SEVENTH GRADE 
Compiled By W. S. B. MATHEWS Price, 75c 
An excellent collection of good compositions for the 


advanced pianist. Especially adapted for use with 
Mathews Standard Graded Course. rs 


Beethoven Selected Sonatas 
‘Price, $2.50 
Only the more frequently played sonatas of Bee- 
thoven, such as the Moonlight, Pathetique, Appassion- 
ata, etc. have been included in the fourteen sonatas 
that appear in this work, “i 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 
1710=1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


New Rhymes and Tunes 


FOR LITTLE PIANI 
By H. L. CRAMM oe 
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Rachmaninoff Album 
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The Friends of Moszkowski 

Have you ever seen a beautiful tree standing in a verdant 
meadow? Have you ever seen that tree a day or so later with 
the leaves burnt brown by a bolt of electricity ‘shot from the 
heart of a thunder storm? . 

The great war (which passed by like a hurricane) shot 
many terrible bolts. One of these hit Moritz Moszkowski. 
First the investments of a life-time were shattered; then ill 
health caused by worry (at the age of sixty-five) has made 


him practically helpless; and finally he has become so seriously. 


ill that his friends have given up all hope for a permanent 
recovery. 

Moszkowski, invalided, feeble, penniless ! 
has enriched music with many of its rarest jewels ! 

Moszkowski’s piano works have proven the most fascinat- 
ing of high class contributions to the literature of the instru- 
ment, of his time. He combines the facility for pianistic idiom, 
which Chopin felt so keenly, and the romantic freedom of Schu- 
mann with a touch of modernism altogether delightful. 

You, who are reading this editorial have played Moszkow- 
‘ski’s works many times without doubt. Is it too much to ask 
that you lay a little tribute now before his genius, to help 
gladden his days while he is still with us? 

Why weep pathetic tears over the world’s treatment of 
Mozart, Schubert, and others who brought beauty infinite and 
happiness to life and who drank the dregs on their death beds, 
while Moszkowski living needs a little of your plenty? Tri- 
butes to this great genius will gladly be forwarded. Send 
stamps, currency, checks (make them out to Tue Ervpr),— 
anything that your spirit of liberality and your appreciation 
of the beautiful art of Moszkowski suggests. It will all do good 
and will all be appreciated. 

Time is fleeting, soon it may be too Jate. We are sure our 
splendid Etude friends will be glad to know that they may have 
the opportunity of helping. 


Moskowski who 


The Eternal Secret of Success 


There is a friend of The Etude who has long insisted that 
one of the chief things in the game of success is to avoid doing 
the wrong thing. “What you keep out of is just as important 
as what you get into.” In this issue of The Etude you will 
find a useful and sensible article by the distinguished critic 
Henry T. Finck, entitled “Ten Musical Failures and Why 
they Failed.” Sometimes one can learn just as much by study- 
ing the musical failures of others as by studying musical 
successes. 

Suecess is such an evasive quality. Some one has said 
that it is an attitude of mind. Certainly what constitutes musi- 
cal success is largely a mental aspect. The man who is 
happy in playing traps in a cheap vaudeville theatre is quite 
as successful in his own mind as the melancholy virtuoso who 
dreads every appearance. 

Reisenauer at one time was regarded as one of the most 
suecessful virtuosos of Europe. He once told the editor that 
he detested every concert, that he had been a slave to music, 
and that the incessant grind of concertizing bored him to 
death. Notwithstanding his giant technic and his wonderful 


advantages, it is not surprising that a man with such a vision 


should die a miserable death attended by the ogres of com- 


plete failure. Wh Sue 
The somewhat trite doctrine that Success is with you as 
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long as you think success should not be scorned. Success 
in music is in a large measure the ambition to realize a worthy 
ideal, plus the faculty of working one’s soul away to get it, 
never getting it but always having a glorious time at the job. 
The worst kind of failure is the failure after a great suec- 
cess. Never was the Grand Canyon so abysmal as such a drop. 
The case that Mr. Finck describes of a violinist who was a 
huge success, only to return after many years to find that the 
audiences that formerly attended his concerts were repre- 
sented by a mere handful of people, is not an unusual one. 
On the stage it is even more frequent. The writer once dragged 
the famous Mme Jannuschek—greatest tragedienne of her 
time and the favorite of kings—dragged her in her old age 
from the gutter, after she had indulged in a spree which lasted 
several days and made her the target for street hoodlums. 
“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” ‘ 
No one knows until death draws the arras whether one’s 
life must be judged a success or a failure. In this is the great- 
est hope of human existence. You may not be a musical success 
to-day but if you marshal your forces, intensify your energies, 
raise your ideals, help your fellowman, and work without 
faltering, to-morrow may usher you through the triumphal 
arch. 


Huneker’s Masterpiece 

James Huneker, one time editor of The Etude, critic, 
essayist, and teacher, was so vivified by rare intellectual vital- 
ity, that he gave to his works that touch which makes for 
immortality. 

His literary, musical, artistic, and dramatic mirrors 
highly burnished and flashing with his unforgetable wit, did 
far more than catch a flecting reflection of the moment. 

In a recent issue of the Century Monthly, the younger 
iconoclast H. L, Mencken writes in an article entitled James 
Huneker: “If I had to choose one Huneker book and give up 
all others, Pd choose Old Fogy instantly.” 

The famous Old Fogy papers, now published in book form, 
first appeared in The Etude two decades ago. Huneker was 
very anxious to preserve the secret of his nom de plume during 
his life time, but he did consent to have his name appear as the 
editor of the book. 

For years the authorship of Old Fogy was kept a deep 
mystery. Like Irving’s Knickerbocker, Huncker’s Old Fogy 
was a very thin veil for those who were acquainted with his 
inimitable style. 

Although their chief interest is to the pianist and to the 
piano student, they have been read by thousands of music 
lovers with keenest delight. Any one who desires to play 
with more interest, taste and skill can read Old Fogy with 
profit. ; 

Huneker died a man of large wealth,—in friends and ad- 
mirers. Of wordly goods he had kept little for himself, 
although his earnings were considerable. 

Who will explain that personal charm that brought 
throngs to his funeral service in the midst of New York’s busi- 
est season? Was ever before such a tribute of admiration for 
genius paid to a critic? Colleagues, artists, scientists, poets, 
dramatics, musicians, politicians, merchants, bankers, janitors, 
newsboys, and millionaires were all there to say a last word for 
“Jim. The new “Town Hall” of America’s metropolis was 
crowded to the doors. That told what Huncker meant to the 
men and women of his time. 


Good Steel and Honest Work 


Just now thousands of piano teachers report that nearly 
every day or so they encounter a pupil who makes this pro- 
posal : 

“T am very anxious to learn to play—but I don’t want to 
Iearni to play anything but Jazz.” ‘ 

Gorgeous youth, the “kitten age,” when the days are 
filled with play, has very little in it to suggest serious study. 
Yet the boys and girls Who cannot sce beyond “jazz” should 
be seriously lectured by some worthy who realizes that any 
musical training that js not built right is not worth anything 
at all. If you must have “Jazz” for dancing why not Iet the 
professional jazzologist supply it on the talking machine »r 
Why waste your precious springtime 


via the player piano? ue ‘ 
which is often accomplished far 


hours trying to do something } 
better in the end by some machine or by some rhythmic per- 
cussionist with not half your intellectual and musical capacity? 

When Henry Disston, eighty-one years ago, founded the 
famous Saw Works in Philadelphia, he went into a hardware 
store disguised as an ordinary workman and asked to be shown 
a saw. He looked it over, hit it on the counter, and the saw 
broke in a hundred pieces. Then he pulled out one of his own 
saws and asked the merchant to hit it in any way he chose. 
Nothing could break the Disston saw and the young man got 
a large order. When asked what he put in his saws which gave 
them the seeret process making them almost. indestructible, 
he replied: “Nothing but Good Steel and Honest Work.” 
The result is that there now stands as a monument to this 
policy a plant covering 63 acres and employing 3600 men— 
the greatest manufactory of its kind in the world. 

The first thing that musie students should understand is 
that it is worthless to do anything at all unless it is going to 
be done in the very finest manner possible. Jazz is always a 
waste of time—unless you propose to make yourself a member 
of Saxaphone, T'raps, and Company, and carn your living 
playing for dances. It has no musical standing whatever 
If you devote any time to music study remember the story 
of Henry Disston and his secret, “Good Steel and Honest 
Work.” Good Music and Honest Practice and nothing else 
is the secret of musical success. 


Can You Keep the Pitch? 

Very few people, if we are to believe the reports coming 
from psychological laboratories, manage to “keep the pitch.” 
Once in a while, a Caruso or a Galli-Curci comes along who 
hits the pitch so remarkably that the human ear experiences 
the vibrations as vibrations entirely apart from hearing them. 

At the Eastman School of Music connected with the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, the newly installed head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Dr. Hazel M. Stanton, formerly assistant 
to Dr. C. E. Seashore of the University of Iowa, has insisted 
upon the installation of a tonoscope. The tonoscope is a large 
and expensive apparatus to determine whether the individual or 
the instrument is accurate in pitch. Here is a description of it: 

“The tonoscope consists of a revolving cylinder covered 
with aluminum in which are rows of holes ranging from 110 to 
219 in a line. The surface is lighted by a small flame which 
fluctuates according to the number of vibrations in the sound 
waves produced by the voice of the singer or the instrument. 
When the number of vibrations in the sound waves corresponds 
to the number of holes in any line, the fluctuations of the light, 
reacting to those vibrations, cause that line to appear to stand 
still, and, each line being numbered, it is immediately apparent 
what pitch is sung. Tf the pitch is not absolutely true, some of 
the holes will appear to move either upward or downward on the 
cylinder acording to whether the tone sung is lower or higher 
than it should be. Many surprises are experienced by those 
who practice with a tonoscope, as very few sing even the simp- 
les air in true pitch; the ear becomes accustomed to tolerate 
t license in the matter of fidelity to pitch. 

A tonoscope may be used to settle any question of a dis- 
crepancy of pitch. As man orchestra an oboe and a French 
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horn were not in harmony and a tonoscope determined that 
the oboe was playing flat; a singer who has an undersirable 
fluctuation in her voice detached it and was able to eliminate 
it; another who had a tendency to flat, corrected her error, 
and a group of siv players observed that much greater pro- 
g was made when practicing with the instrument. 
tf forse ¢ 20. y 3 * was 1S f 7 

We forsee at once, one of the greatest uses for the instru- 
ment will be to convinee many choir singers we have known 
that the time for retirement has come. It may also serve to re- 
tire some piano tuners and some violinists, who never 
to live very long in the neighborhood of the key. 

On the other hand we have known countless singers and 

ays “4 . ] * ] = 
players who could hit the heart of a high 4 as surely as a U. Ss 
oy rs 9 wy 7 2 ‘ 
gunner’s mate could hit a target a mile at sea, but the effect 
was quite as destructive. Pitch, good intonation, is 
. 2 i 
important, but some of the finest musicians we have met have 
not been absolutely true in pitch. The Editor knows of a 
well known composer w i . 4 

a H composer tho could not sing or hum his own com- 

positions “on the key.” The tonoscope may prove 
in pitch, but we doubt very much it will prove 
can sing upon the key must in consequence be 
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Count'ng Time 


When Johan Nepomuk Maclzel stole the idea of the metr 
nome from the Dutch mechanic Winkel in 1816 Beethoy a ee 
still attempting to make Maelzel come to te : Bee 
of the more or less clap-trap Battle of Vittor, 
the great master had been induced to write 
harmonicon. The Panharmonicon, was the 
of the modern automatic organ. Maelzel’s f, 
builder but it seems that the son must 
cian, for there are records of his ha 
teaching music. 

Maelzel probably met Beethoven first through 
facture cf car trumpets. Some of these Maelzel earn pet ’ 
still be seen in the Beethoven museum. After the dations ae 
suit, Beethoven was so enraged that he did .everything pos ane 
to break up the business enterpriees of Maelzel. nines 8 
the great mrster realized that the principle of the Meenas 
was a valuable one, and he was among the first to adopt it fob 
marking his own compositions. Incidentally he was very 
careless about some of the markings—if the editions that have 
come down to us are authentic. ' ie 

The first importance of the Metronome is to set 
for new compositions. Its next value is to hel 
gress by what might be termed repression. 
a natural instinct to race ahead. The 
back to the slower tempos which, if regul 
a means of practice far more economical in the end tl 
controlled practice. If overdone it might mak a ; 
mechanical but there is so little danger of pee os 

Our experience has shown us that ee 
best not to use the metronome. The te, 
is to build up a sense of time, beat, and a q 
blunder of the student is to count faithtu pag 8 The usual 
counting follow the playing instead of the cia put make the 
the counting. It often takes at least a ie Playing followin 
time sense with some children. Tt is a fin ta to establish the 
metronome to a child and then tell the chia & 49 explain the 
is to beat with the regularity of item the tongue 
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THE ETUDE 
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“The range of musical genius is so wide that it 
would be the height of absurdity to try to compass it 
with a few words. But some light perhaps may be 
gained by a few reflections upon some of the great 
minds in music with whom I have had the privilege of 
coming in contact. Instantly, Grieg suggests himself, 
not merely because of my personal acquaintance with the 
master but also because of my entire sympathy with his 
little-understood ideals. Grieg seems to me to be pre-em- 
inently a master of the art of condensation. Grieg’s 
genius lies largely in his power to say so much with so 
little. The average person, in discussing music, seems 
to have the idea that the greatest musicians were those 
who wrote in the largest forms; that is, the forms 
requiring the most time and the most people to perform 
them. To such people a cyclorama would be finer than 
one of the exquisite little etchings of Rembrandt. 


Grieg a Master of Condensation 


In literature no one ever thinks of saying that a man is 
an inferior artist because he writes poems and does not 
write lengthy dramas. Indeed, one poem like the 
“Elegy” of Gray can win immortality for the author. In 
music the public seems to regard, a priori, the composer 
of symphonies, operas or oratorios as a greater master 
than a genius like Chopin, for instance, whose works 
for the orchestra are virtually limited to the orchestral 
accompaniments to, the two concertos. Yet in Chopin 
and in Grieg we find a kind of artistic condensation of 
thought, means and materials which is often entirely 
wanting in the interminably lengthy works of some of 
the writers of the so-called larger forms. This does not 
mean that composers of the larger forms do not at times 
employ great condensation of means. In Wagner and 
Debussy can be found numberless splendid examples of 
condensation. 

“In music, as in all the arts, it is desirable that every- 
thing should be pruned down until only the necessary re- 
mains. Grieg was never led astray from what he wanted 
to say. He turned his attention early in life to the 
study and adaptation of the Norwegian Folk Tunes- 
These settings of his native folk music (wherein his 
harmonic originality and unfailing taste and sense of 
proportion can fully rank alongside the workmanship 
of Bach in the later’s Chorale-preludes) have always 
had a immense fascination for me, particularly the opus 
30 for male voices and the opus 66 and op. 72 (‘Slaat- 
ter’) for piano. These ‘Slaatter’ are, as it were, the 
Norwegian equivalent for the ‘Turkey in the Straw’ 
type of tune and are very jolly. There is 2 fascination 
about the study of such things which is almost intoxicat- 
ing. One can find so much in them. | Tt is like the man 
who takes up the study of flints for instance ‘The aver- 
age man may walk over a whole field of interesting 
flints without their suggesting much, or anything, to 
him; but the man who has made a study of them will 
find one here and there which when properly understood 
will carry his imagination back through hundreds of 
centuries, thru phase upon phase of the development 
of primitive man. The Norwegian melodies, and in 
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Glimpses of Genius 


FERuccio Busoni }py 


An Interview Secured Expressly for The Etude, 
with the distinguished Pianist-Composer 


PERCY GRAINGER 


fact all the folk melodies of the countries mainly popu- 
lated by peoples of Nordic race (such as Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, the United States), are of intense interest, 
having reached the highest known degree of indi- 
vidualization and freedom. Grieg knew and felt this 
very keenly. Indeed it was his controlling passion in 
music. Yet the full immensity of his achievments in 
this connection are not appreciated by the average 
musician, even in Norway- Only musicians of the widest 
cosmopolitan culture, of the most refined critical sense, 
are able to fully sound the depths of erudition and 
subtlety that lie hidden behind the apparent simplicity 
of much of Grieg’s music. 

“Herman Sandby, whom I regard as the greatest of 
all living Scandinavian composers, and who was my 
fellow-student in Germany, knew Grieg and once sent 
him some of my choruses unknown to me, Grieg was 
evidently pleased, for he responded by sending me an 
autographed portrait. Later, in 1906, when he was a 
guest of Lady Speyer in London, his hostess asked him 
if he wanted to mect any of the musicians then in the 
great Metropolis. Grieg surprised her by sending for 
one of the youngest and I had the honor of meeting 
him for the first time in this way. This was the begin- 
ning of a friendship which deepened every day until his 
death in the following year. 


Grieg’s Love of Freedom 


“At this time (1906—1907) Grieg was very tired and 
very weak; but he instantly became animated when we 
discussed the subject of folk music in which we were 
both so greatly interested. The same spirit of indepen- 
dence, the battle with man-made, artificial conventions, 
soon became evident. His love for Freedom and Inde- 
pendence was perhaps one of the finest characteristics of 
his genius. He detested useless regulation and restraining 
influences. Here is one amusing instance of this trait. 
On the little railway which ran from Grieg’s home at 


(EDITOR'S NOTH: — Perey Aldridge Grainger, whose 
compositions and pianoforte playing have won him inter- 
national recognition as a genius, discusses for the readers 
of The Btude the characteristics of some of the great musi- 
cians he has known. Born at Brighton, Australia, he was 
first trained by his mother, then Louis Pabst of Melbourne, 
then six years with the great Dutch piano teacher J. Kwast 
of Frankfort, later, a short time with Busoni. He made his 
professional debut at London in 1900, when he was seven- 
feen, commencing a long series of ‘ovations which have 
attended his performances in England, | Scandinavia. 
Holland. New Zealand, Australia, South Afriea and the 
United States, As a composer he is largely self-taught. THis 
early ir ations re toward the polyphony of Bach, but 
later he beeame greatly enamoured of folksong and primitive 
music in general, making extensive investigations of all 
manner of folk and aboriginal songs, collecting some five 
hundred phonographie records of tones from many different 
Peoples, ‘The combination of these two influences (of Bach 
and of folkmusic) are chiefly accountable for the most 
salient characteristics of Grainger’s creative “style.” 
While he has employed many traditional melodies in his 
compositions, many of his own tunes, altogether original 
with him, have been so identified with the folk-song 
genre that many have been deceived into believing that 
they Were ancient ditties. Mr. Grainger's compositions in 
larger form are not so Well known as “Molly on the Shore,” 
“Sheperd’s Hey” or ‘Handel in the Strand ;* but those iho 
haye seen the score of his ‘Marching Song of Democracy,” 
“Hillsongs,"” “The Warriors’ and other works cast on a 
big seale realize that in whatever field his genius. is 
employed he ascends to very great and masterly heights.) 
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Hop to the neighboring city of Bergen, the conductors 
were required to tear off the ticket in person. The ticket 
was supposed to be void if the passenger tore it off. To 
show his contempt for what he regarded as an absurd 
regulation, Grieg, with his characteristic impishness, al- 
ways waited until the conductor came in view and then 
deliberately tore off the coupon under the conductor’s 
nose. 


The Art of Breaking Rules 

“Grieg’s independence in this and a thousand other 
instances was typically Norwegian. But while the Nor- 
wegians, and in fact all Scandinavians, are extremely 
stubborn, daring and manly when occasion demands, yet 
they are the fartherest of all peoples from being fool- 
hardy, quarrelsome and reckless. They are brave, but 
they seldom take a needless chance. No amount of 
money would induce a Danish coast-guardsman (Life 
boat captain) that I know, to take his boat out in a sea 
that he thought unsafe; but if he saw that life was to 
be saved thereby he would venture out without thought 
of his own self-interests. They enjoy breaking rules 
which they think are needless, yet are observant enough 
of those of whose real necessity they are personally 
convinced. Scandinavia is personal, individualistic in 
all things and on that account is not always properly 
understood by races that lead a more slavish and namby- 
pamby national life; which reminds me of those scinti- 
lating lines of George Bernard Shaw, ‘Disobedience, 
the rarest and noblest of the virtues, is often mistaken 
for negligence, the commonest and meanest of the vices.’ 

“The manner in which Grieg’s genius led him to give 
attention to details may be indicated by the following 
anecdote. I explained to him in our conversations in 
Norwegian (Grieg spoke English and German, but pre- 
ferred to speak in his native tongue) that many of the 
translations of his songs were very inferior. He accepted 
my services in trying to better these translations. He 
would often spend one or two hours of intense thought 
over the proper meaning and significance of just a few 
words. Indeed his concentration and persistance were 
such that they would wear out the average person, His 
application to detail was limitless. Nothing was too 
small to merit his closest attention. 

“To Grieg, the artistic end took precedence over every- 
thing else- Once in Bergen a great festival of Norwe- 
gian music was planned. Grieg was given charge of 
the event and immediately got himself in hot water by 
making arrangements to bring over the famous Concert- 
geboow Orchestra from Holland with Mengelberg as 
conductor. Many of the musicians of Norway took the 
time-old attitude that, since the Festival was Norwegian 
in spirit and character, an alien orchestra was not wel- 
come. Grieg’s patriotism, on the other hand, took the 
stand that only the very best existing orchestra was 
good enough for a festival of Norwegian music and since 
there was in Norway no orchestra as fine as the Concert- 
geboow, it would be mistaken patriotism to have anything 
but the best when the best was available. He was $0 
persistent that he won the day and had the Dutch Con. 
ductor and players to his heart’s content. 
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“In fact, this adamant character in Grieg’s genius 
must be apparent to anyone really familiar with his music. 
Even in the lightest, most gossamer of his compositions 
there is a solid background indicating the character of the 
man. Grieg had certain impish traits that few people 
know but which may be imagined easily by anyone who 
has taken the trouble to become intimately acquainted with 
his works. Once a Danish composer visited Grieg at his 
hotel and bored the master to death with his compositions, 
which were highly reminiscent of the music of Grieg 
and other composers. Grieg with his love of originality, 
was quick to sense this and was disgusted. At last the 
Danish composer got up to go and failed to find his 
over-coat where he had left it in the cloak-room. He 
inferred that someone had taken it, Grieg’s impish 
reply was quick. ‘Surely you are not going to complain 
about someone stealing your overcoat when you your- 
self steal from us all’ 

“During the many wonderful days spent in the com- 
pany of Grieg, so varied were the experiences that it 
would take a very Jong time to recount them: His 
pride in Norwegian scenery was unbounded. Although 
it was only with great effort that he could climb, he 

insisted on taking me up to the top of the mountain near 
Bergen. It was called ‘Blaamanden’ (the Blue Man). 
Finally, when after great exertion he reached the top, 
his thoughts turned to the characteristic Norwegian 
tustic music and he said, ‘Here we need a peasant 
fiddler to play a dance for us. The view was ex- 
ceptionally lovely, and, as Grieg looked out over the 

fi o dear to him, his voice was tinged with melan- 
eee he said, ‘Alas, I shall never get up here again, 
Be “tied a few weeks thereafter.” 


How Grieg Played 

“Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has called : Grieg 
‘g minature Viking,’ and there is much truth in this 
remark; for a certain fresh or tragic Primitiveness 
mixed with a somewhat eerie and ethereal spirituality 
marks off Grieg’s music from his mid-European fellow- 
Romanticists such as Mendelssohn, Schumann or Chopin, 
and reveals more or less affinity with a similar ‘Northern’ 
psychology in the works of other Norwegian creators 
in other branches of art, such as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Vinje 
Arne Garborg, Munch and Johan Sinding. 

“Those who had the good fortune to hear Grieg 
perform his own compositions, whether as a pianist or as 
a conductor, are more likely to be alive to the heroic 
and intense attributes of his art than those less lucky 
in this respect; for Grieg was nothing if not extremely 
virile and dynamic as an interpreter of his works, Al- 
ways a poet, but above all, always a man. As a rule 
his tempi were faster than those usually heard in per- 
formances of Grieg works by other artists; and invaria- 
bly the enthralling wistfulness and poetic appeal of his 
renderings knew no trace of sentimentality or mawkish- 
ness. Strong and sudden accents of all kinds and vivid 
contrasts of light and shade were the outstanding features 
of his self-interpretations; while the note of passion 
that he sounded was of a restless and feverish rather 
than of a violent nature. Extreme delicacy and exquisite- 
ness of detail were present in his piano playing; and 
altho the frailty of his physique, in the later years at 
least, withheld him from great displays of rugged force 
at the keyboard, yet, when occasion required, he prized 
and demanded those resources in others, 

“Tn short, the general human tendencies of the heroic, 
active, poetic, excitedly emotional Norwegian race from 
which he sprang all seemed to be faithfully portrayed 
in his renderings of his own compositions, as were, no 
less, the characteristics of the hillscapes and fjordscapes 
of his native land. The brilliant coloring and striking 
clarity of the scenes, the almost indescribable exhilara- 
tion of the northern atmosphere, all were mirrored in his 
music. 

“Grieg eschewed all ‘muddiness’ or obscurity of tonal 
effect in writing for the piano or other instruments; 
and the performer of Grieg’s music should try to 
realize the composer’s prediliction for the bright and 
clear and clean sonorities. 

This unusually interesting interview will be 
concluded in The Etude for November when Mr. 
Grainger will give recollections of Cyril Scott, 
Busoni and Richard Strauss. 


Master Thoughts from Master Minds 
The manly part is to do with might and main 
what you can do,—Emerson. 
It ig much easier to be critical than to be correct. 
—Benjamin M. Disraeli. 


timber shouldn’t be used much 
ee —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The Mother and the Musical Boy 


By Charles W. Landon 


Tue boy who plays an instrument or sings well gets 
more out of his musical skill than does the usual girl. 
Perhaps it is because of his rarity. But he is always in 
demand, for orchestra and glee club or choir, as organist, 
and for social entertainment. 

If he ventures into the world, the church and Young 
Men's Christian Association are glad to give him a place 
in their musical activities. He is invited into the better 
homes with their refining influences. In his spare hours 
he is spared many a temptation through the “Saving 
Grace of Music.” 

Family friends or relatives may call the musical boy 
a. “sissy.” These friends do not have the judgement to 
know that a “sissy” is born and not made, that he would 
be such wherever he might be put, behind the Plow, in 
the blacksmith’s shop, or in. the lawyer’s office. The 
musical cult has had to suffer from this unjust opinion, 
not because there is anything in the study which does not 
ennoble nature, but because many weaklings have inad- 
vertently been thrust into their company. 

The boy of, musical inclinations has difficulties in which 
his mother can give him much help. He is and should be 
fond of sports. The wise mother will so manage his 
affairs that he may practice early in the day and not inter- 
fere with these activities. She will not hold him to an 
unbending schedule when some event dear to the boy 
heart calls him to be with the “gang,” and thus risk 
his looking upon music as an affliction, 

The musical mother can inspire her boy by the playing 
of duets with him. He will enjoy the evenings at home 
and even entertaining of company, if only mother is 
playing with him, 

Boys bubble over with life. If some of this energy 
is turned to the study of music, they will acquire a 
lasting influence on their characters. Many a family has 
spent, to get a son out of a disgraceful scrape, more 
than a liberal musical education would have cost, 


Telling is Not Teaching 


By W. Francis Gates 


Telling is not teaching. Making a statement once 
or several times is only the barest root of teaching. The 
essentials of good teaching are: To show the necessity 
for the statement; to make facts interesting; to show 
their relation to other things; to create in the mind of 
the pupil a feeling of their necessity and a desire for 
more; and, greatest of all, to add to study an enjoyment 
of the work. 

Work without pleasure is drudgery. Much work that 
is routine and repetition is not drugery, because its 
necessity is seen and! there is a certain pleasure in its 
doing, from the recognition of the results that are the 
sure reward. 

And so pleasure becomes a necessity of good teaching, 
Simply to tell is not enough. One must explain, 
analyse, often sugar-coat the prescription, and then the 
pupil will take pleasure in following it. 

There are so many ways of making teaching interesting 
that they defy enumeration and some of them, descrip- 
tion, The prime one, however, is that the teacher, him- 
self, take an interest in the individual pupil. In order to 
do this, it is necessary that he should acquire the ability 
to put himself in the pupil’s place, to imagine himself 
the student, often the unwilling pupil led to the slaughter, 
He must try to think what would interest him, if he 
were the pupil. 

It is a wise teacher of children who accumulates a 
store of short musical anecdotes, stories of the funny 
as well as the serious things of music . Bits from the 
lives of great musicians are invaluable, if pleasingly told. 
Illustrations at the piano or in voice, of the mannerisms 
to be avoided, as well as the good points to be acquired, 
serve a splendid purpose. One must remember that 
what may interest a pupil of ten years may be dull to 
another of twenty. 

One must gauge his phraseology to the mentality of 
the pupil. It is‘not enough, or, rather, js is too :auch, to 
say, “This phrase is really an epitome of the whole 
piece,” when you are speaking to a student of the lower 
school grades, who probably has no comprehension of 
the statement. Teaching must be fitted to the pupil 
Thus results may be expected. Thus the instructor 
proves that he is a “teacher” and not a “teller,” 
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From a Master’s Workshop 


Little Lessons in Musicianship 


Alberti Bass 
Tus is the name applied to the following conventional 
figure of pianoforte accompaniment. 


It is derived from the name of a forgotten Italian 
composer who is said to have used it to an immoderate 
extent. But what eighteenth century musician did not? 
After a time nature taught us that the chord sounds 
better with the third above the fifth; so that more ex- 
tended and varied figures were gradually adopted. 


Ex.2 n 
“" thete,. 
A well-known Sonatina by Mozart begins the slow 
Ep 28 A a 
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movement of which.is a perfect gem of melody but quite 
dulled by having this monotonous figure of accompani- 
ment throughout, Every student should get the part 
which Grieg has added for a second piano and observe 
how Mozart’s exquisite phrases are restored to life there- 
by. This is a fine lesson on the value and power of 
modern resources. 

But it is curious to observe how the Alberti bass crops 
up in the most unsuitable places; for nothing can be 
more unsuited to all the orchestral instruments than 
this. Yet even quite modern composers make occasional 
use of it. There is a curious example in the Coda of 
Sullivan’s Overture di Ballo. 

The “Baal Chorus” in Elijah affords yet another speci- 
men. 

Anthem 


This is the one Church Form where the composer may 
be said to have a free hand. It is a choral piece with or 
without accompaniment or solo parts, of from ten to 
fifteen minutes in duration, and may consist of one 
movement or a series of connected movements. 

The words are selected from any suitable part of the 
Bible; but, in making such selection, the composer should 
look a little beyond mere sound and choose texts which 
are suitable for musical expression. Sufficient heed is 
not always paid to this point. 

The commercial article in this Form is about on the 
same artistic level as the commercial song. That is to 
say, if the composer can find it if his conscience to 
write a string of simple platitudes suitable to the powers 
of a village choir, he will probably find a publisher; but 
if he writes in the style of Wesley’s famous and beauti- 
ful Wilderness he will have to wait till he has been dead 
for some years before his work will be taken up. 


Arabesque 

Florid embellishments in Piano music are sometimes 
called Arabesques—meaning Arabian ornamentation. 
Thus, Tausig describes his concert paraphrase of Web- 
ber’s [nvitation to the Dance as being ‘With Arabesques 
by Carl Tausig.” But the term—which after all simply 
means “In Arabian style’—has been appropriated by a 
simple piece by Schumann to which the composer gave 


The “thirst for knowledge” is the basis of all progress, This series of 
articles, which will continue for some months, answers in a most readable 
manner many of the hundreds of questions which have come to “The 


tude” office daily for years. 


Professor Corder, who has been the teacher of by far the greatest 
number of British composers of note of the present day, started out to write 
an Encyclopedia of Music. However, he was far too interesting a writer to 
produce anything so arid as an encyclopedia in the ordinary sense. He 
embodies the human aspect of Sir George Grove, combined with a masterly 


By PROF. FREDERICK CORDER 


Of the Royal Academy of Music, London 


this singularly unsuitable title. It is a piece without 
passages, embroidery or ornamentation of any description 
whatever. 


Bray cc —— 

ere Spa ae 

I 
Atmosphere 


This is a present day synonym for Character in music 
but generally applied to compositions of the modern 
French school which are too indefinite to possess any 
character at all. It would really seem that the mental 
concept of Atmosphere is Mist or Haze. 

The practical musician knows that every degree of 
definiteness and indefiniteness can be achieved, according 
to the proportion of concords or discords which he em- 
ploys. The robust obviousness of Handel and Mozart 
is the very antipodes of the so-called “impressionistic” 
art of Debussy and Ravel. But, while employing suc- 
cessive discords to produce atmosphere, one must re- 
member that such trite ones as dominant and diminished 
sevenths must be sparingly used. All familiar pro- 
gressions of chords, such as those which lead to a full 
or half close, must be avoided; otherwise, the music 
will become too comprehensible and the Atmosphere will 
vanish. 

If, then, the composer’ is clever enough to produce 
shape or striking effect without tonality, conventional 
harmony, or more than the most fragmentary and elusive 
melody, his composition (if composition it may be called) 
will be considered to possess Atmosphere. The chief 
resources are the chord of the eleventh and the aug- 
mented trial with its relative, the French Sixth. In 
mélody one should never make a response to a half 
cadence; and in rhythm definiteness is to be avoided 
at all costs. 


Bagatelle 

A term for short, trifling pieces, not often employed. 
The examples of Beethoven will readily come to mind; 
almost the only other prominent instances of the use 
of this term being Dvorak’s Four Bagatelles for Har- 
monium and Strings. The term is not an attractive 
one to English ears, owing to other associations of the 
word. 


Ballad 

The commercial, or “shop song,” varies considerably 
in aim, although its execution is and probably ever will 
be absolutely trite and mechanical. The term Ballad is 
applied to this article, though, strictly speaking, a 
Ballad is but a slight degree removed from a Folk- 
song. The Ballads of Storace, Dibdin and their nine- 
teenth century successors perhaps did not exhibit any 
great inventive skill; but at least they were not written 
by utterly ignorant amateurs. The modern article gen- 
erally takes at least two People to produce it—one to 
whistle and the other to write it down, 

A Ballad, ancient or modern, is, technically, a simple 
harmonized melody, the several verses being of cast- 
iron rigidity of outline. But this rigidity disappears in 
performance, the singer endowing the notes with the 


value best suited to his or her voice. 
In England the number of Ballads publ 


ished every year 


writer. 


Art.—brDIvTOR's NOTR 


There is always a demand for musical dictionaries. n 
know” spirit is particularly strong in America. No amateur or professional 
musician can read these paragraphs by Professor Corder without acquiring 
a more comprehensive aspect of many of the most interesting things in the 


exceeds that of all other classes of FR 
C mus: 
in the proportion of seventy to one. inky teether, 


Ballade 

This title has been used in music 
Chopin first applied it to his four romantic compositions 
of which the only features in common are the time, 
which is compound duple, and the bare outlines of he 
form, which is a kind of Rondo, consisting of three or 
four repetitions of a very rhythmical theme, with wildly 
unconventional episodes between and an extended Coda, 
He would seem to have applied the term Ballade in the 
French sense—that of a short poem with a thrice intro- 
duced refrain. He probably rejected the word Rondeau 
as being associated with compositions of too trivial and 
conventional a character. Later composers, like Liszt and 
Brahms, have written pieces which they have called 
Ballades for no discernable reason, while Grieg gives 
this title to his Variations on ¢ Norwegian Theme, mere- ‘ 
ly, it would seem, for the sake of causing people to 
expostulate. 


very vaguely. 


Barcarolle 

An Italian word signifying “boat-song” and applied to 
pieces written in imitation of the songs which the Vene- 
tian gondoliers are supposed to sing (but do not). The 
conventional Barcarolle is usually in six-eighths time, 
the swing of which is intended to suggest the stroke of 
the oars. But any two or three well-known specimens 
taken at random will show such a wide diversity of 
tempo that their composers’ aquatic knowledge would 
seem to be of the vaguest. 

Amateurs are nearly as fond of the Barcarolle as of 
the Berceuse which they frequently confuse with it, both 
giving an excuse for a Tonic Pedal Bass, which is so 
nice and easy to write, but so difficult to quit properly. 
Very often the melody is in thirds, this being a constant 
feature in the Italian Folk-songs. 

Here are two specimens, that by Tchaikowsky being 
in common time. 


Glasounow 


Techaikowsky 
tie FS 
Ey aoa 


Pianists will remember also one by Rubinstein, in nine- 
eighths rhythm, to the music of which no mortal could 
row a boat of any sort. 


Bass 

The natural instinct in music is to invent a melody and 
then to harmonize it with as few changes of chords as 
possible. To think of the lower parts as melodies 
instead of mere supports is not only not natural but also 
exceedingly difficult. 

It is in order to cultivate this power that one studies 
Counterpoint. Also, in learning Harmony one is taught 
to reverse the natural process of mind and to build up 


musical technique. This is enlivened by a rare sense of humor and broad- 
ened by a life-time of rich experience as a teacher, composer, editor and 


The “I want to 
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music from a given bass. The problem that most con- 
tinually presents itself to the composer is the conver- 
sion of a perfunctory bass into an interesting one. 
Take an example. In writing such a melody as the 
following the composer probably would think of the bass 


Ex.6 
Andante mesto 
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as here noted. He should then regard the Treble and 
Bass as an exercise in two-part writing and, applying 
the principles of florid counterpoint, break up these long 
notes into shorter ones in such a way that the one part 
shall move when the other is quiescent. Observe the 
improved result. 


i ractice, especially in concerted music, 
ances TY be endowed thus, by ina force, 
with rhythmic and melodic interest. Even in the sim- 
plest ballad the progression of the bass demands a 
little attention, though it seldom gets it. For, on the : oe 
depends the harmony, and on the harmony the whole 
character of the music. The best of melody may be 


ruined by a poor bass; but a good bass can render the 


commonest tune beautiful. Here are two striking 


examples. 


Ex.8 ===s== 


The color and life of music depend very largely upon 
the behavior of the bass. A stationary bass gives a rest- 
ful but dull character; a marked bass can convey martial, 
partiotic and exultant feelings; while a rapid bass can 
depict the wildest excitement. Pianists are apt to forget 
all this and to write basses that will not tax much the 
left hand, regardless of more important considerations. 


The Five-Year Old Pupil 


By Bernice Caroline Nelson 


Ir is often very difficult to shape the hand of the 
five- or six-year-old child to the keys of the piano. Lack 
of muscular control causes the little fingers to radiate 
in all directions. 

The young child’s mind needs definite pictures, within 
the range of his own concepts. Instead of saying, “Now 
keep the knuckles curved out,” or “Play on tips of fin- 
gers,” or “Place the wrist a little lower,” I have used 
various phrases and illustrations which have brought ex- 
cellent results. 

Compare the hand (with fingers over five consecutive 
keys) to a house with one large room. The arch of the 
hand is the roof, which of course we will not let fall in 
on our heads. The spaces between the fingers are win- 
dows to open for light. The fingers are five soldiers, 
each of whom must stand erect and walk just so, obey- 
ing the commander, who of course is the pupil. (Here 
explain that the lower knuckle must grow strong, and 
we must play firmly on the tip of finger.) 

The largest space, between thumb and second finger, 
is a large round porch, under which our little fat boy 
(thumb) runs to hide in playing Hide-and-Go-Seek. 
He needs to practice getting under easily and quickly. 
(Here let the pupil drill his thumb in passing lightly 

5 Sto: 
ee al A the forearm a sidewalk leading from the 
‘ Of course we will not have our sidewalk 


ack or. 
back do he roof of our house. That would look 
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up higher than fof 

Page and surely be dangerous. 

Te ve and various suggestions may be used as a 
reyes around which a little child may build his 

aga early piano technic. The results derived are 

efforts in early 


beneficial, 25 well as pleasurable. 
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A Lesson in Chopin Interpretation 


By Joseph George Jacobson 


Muc# has been written on Chopin’s style of piano 
playing. The majority agree that his tone was small, 
but that his playing possessed accuracy and precision, and 
that he excelled only in the interpretation of his own 
music. Chopin’s tone may have been small (probably 
due to his very delicate structure) but his pianissimo 
playing was such that he needed no strong FF to make 
a great contrast. His slender, velvet-tipped fingers 
and subtle wrist would glide so gently over the keys 
that it seemed almost like magic. There is no doubt, 
however, that Chopin was a thoroughly well-trained 
pianist of the first order, fascinating and interesting. 

As a composer, and in particular as a composer for 
the pianoforte, there is only one Chopin, unsurpassed— 
a master beyond comparison, whose melodic, rhythmic 
and harmonic inventions are of exquisite beauty and 
seem inexhaustible, transfiguring whatever he attempted 
into his own weird, romantic and refined style, of which 
there is no second. Perhaps Liszt may be mentioned 
with him. 

Preferring forms of a decidedly rhythmic type, such 
as the valse, mazurka, polonaise, bolero, tarantella, noc- 
turne, etc., Chopin created works of unrivaled loveliness. 
No program to-day is complete without some of his 
works, and though programs of most single composers 
become boresome before they are half through, an all- 
Chopin program is keenly enjoyable to the very end. His 
original dispersed harmony opened up a new field for 
higher technical development and digital ability. 

A critic wrote that Bach’s music was masculine and 
Chopin’s feminine. If he really thought Chopin’s music 
feminine, he did not notice the “cannons buried in roses,” 
the prodigious power and passion smoldering here and 
there to burst out into a dramatic wildness and fury 
which grips the listener and calls for the most brilliant 
style of bravura playing. 

Chopin’s rubato playing has created more trouble and 
discussion than anything else of the kind. The truth is 
that you can no more teach a Chopin rubato to a person 
who does not feel it, than you can make an Australian 
bushman understand the beauty of Emerson. The quin- 
tessence of Chopin’s music lies in the soul. A senti- 
mental miss playing the second Nocturne and making a 
ritardando at every second and fourth measure, thinks 
she is playing rubato. Some say keep the left hand in 
perfect time and play rubato with the right. This is 
absurd folly and seems stupid—if it can be done. I was 
recently working up a sonata of an old master with a 
violinist. For a few measures the violinist had to ac- 
company the piano melody by playing simply eight notes 
for several measures. Instead of playing them evenly 
he played this way: 


When I drew his attention to it he said haughtily that 
he was playing “rubato” and that it mattered not what 
he did during the measure as long as we came together 
at the beginning of the next measure! 

What a wonderful vista has Chopin opened by pre- 
senting us with the twenty-four etudes; or, better, “tone- 
poems,” for they require for their performance not only 
a virtuoso, but also a true artist—a poet. With these 
studies alone he has enriched our musical literature by 
an imperishable legacy. 


The Famous A Flat ‘Aeolian Harp” Etude 
From this beautiful garden we will pick an exquisite 
flower of languid loveliness, the A flat Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 1 (called by Schumann The AZolian Harp), dedi- 
cated to the Comtesse d’Agoult. The following story, 
if not true, expresses the thought of the composition 


well. Picture to yourself a little shepherd boy sitting 
in a-cave and blowing a little flute. Outside the rain is 
pouring down, and his flock is seeking shelter under the 
green trees. The beautiful melody continues to the end, 
and when it stops you hear the rain only. After this a 
peal of thunder rolls in the distance—and you have felt 
a little touch of heaven. 

. The main thing to consider, when studying this etude, 
is a beautiful soft singing tone for the melody. not too 
obtrusive, just loud enough to be heard above the accom- 
Paniment with fine and delicate shadings. To produce 
this tone the hand must Practice a gliding over motion 
and press the melody tones, not strike them, It is well 
first to study the melody alone and play it with the 
exact fingering you would use wher 
arpeggios. Another most 

pedaling of very varied sort 
ing the melody alone, 
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Teachers’ Fees Should Not be Lowered 


By Thaleon Blake 


Everynopy is talking of the “buyers’ strike” and, on 
the other hand, of the “retail hold-up.” The long- 
suffering public demands that prices come down. This 
cannot in justice, affect the fees of music teachers—the 
last to be raised. Let it be remembered that not only 
were teachers’ fees laggard in getting started upward, 
but they did not go far when once started. 
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Ten Musical Failures and Why They Failed 


By the Eminent Music Critic 
HENRY T. FINCK 


Musical epicures know that while it may give great 
pleasure to hear famous musicians at their recitals and 
concerts, it is far more delightful to hear them in- 
formally in a private music room, The trouble is that 
this is a diversion in which only the very wealthy can 
indulge. Paderewski used to charge $5,000 for play- 
ing in private houses. Not always, to be sure. A 
friend of mine who was for a time critic of one of 
the leading New York dailies, invited him for an 
evening of trios with Wolf and Hollmann. He went, 
so did I, as one of the listeners; and I must say that 
never did I enjoy a public performance of chamber 
music as I did this private soirée. ‘ 

On another occasion there was among those present 
a young lady who had just returned from Europe, 

“and was getting ready for her New York début. Pre- 

sently she got up, sat down at the piano, and begun 
to play—what do you suppose? Why, the whole of 
the Schumann concerto, solo part alone, before an au- 
dience of musical epicures, who were thus bored for 
forty minutes! 

Nobody, so far as I remember, had asked her to 
play, and certainly not to play a whole concerto with- 
out accompaniment. Her one thought, evidently, was 
that here was her opportunity to show before a dis- 
tinguished group of listeners what she had learned. 
It was not a musical thing to do, but simply an exhi- 
bition of vanity. I said to my neighbor “She will be 
a failure’—and she was a failure, of course. To 
succeed, she would have had to have some considera- 
tion for her audience, and to love Schumann’s music 
more than herself, besides a number of other things. 

Were I to write down the names of all the young 
men and women who have thus failed because they 
thought of themselves first and of the music secondly, 
they would fill a whole number of Tue Erupe. 

Small ig the number of singers who can make a 
comfortable living by giving recitals. There are di- 
verse reasons for this, but probably the principal one 
is that most singers, in making up a program, pay 
little if any attention to the quality of the songs, but 
choose this or that merely because it shows off the 
good points in cach particular singer’s voice, But 
high-class audiences are not specially interested in the 
good points of a voice, unless it is used to display to 
advantage the good traits of a worth-while song. 


When Caruso Failed 


These singers should bear in mind that even the 
enormously popular Caruso, vocal pet of the universe, 
repeatedly failed to make a success in operas that had 
been chosen for him not for their intrinsic merits 
but to show off his voice. If singers pondered that 
‘weighty fact, what a revolutionary improvement there 

. would be in the make-up of programs! 

The editor of Tue Erupne has asked me to write, 
out of the abundance of my forty years experience as 
a critic, concerning ten failures and to give the rea- 
sons therefor, Obviously I cannot give names. Nor 
are names necessary, for each of the failures I shall 
consider represents a type. 

As my second type let me take the young musician 
who has ng taste—who doesn’t know the difference 
between good and medium songs and pieces. Some 
time ago I had an interesting talk with a professional 
accompanist, who assured me I had no idea how 
utterly unmusical many singers are. Blessed with a 
pretty voice, they think that is all that is necessary. 
‘The names of the great song writers are hardly known 
to them, much less their songs. To please a manager, 
a publisher, friends, or just out of sheer ignorance, 
they make up the most inspired programs and then 
wonder why the critics sneer and the public fails to 

I am speaking, of course, of those who appear 
here real artists are heard and real music 
vaudeville and other kindred 
places singing of trash does not spell failure. 
Singers have no monopoly of trash. A great deal of 
it is inflicted on the public by violinists and pianists, I 


appear. 
in halls w 
lovers assemble, In 


have just said that I can give no names, but for my 
third type of failure I describe that of a well known 
violinist. 

This violinist for twenty years was a public pet 
on two continents, was awarded distinctions in Lon- 
don and received great honors from a Pope. Is it 
not absurd to call such a player a failure? Perhaps it 
is but I am doing it all the same. I do it because I look 
at this matter from a high artistic view point. “A 
marvellous technician, he lays too much stress on the 
mere exhibition of skill, and arranges his programs 
chiefly to suit the popular taste that is readily sat- 
isfied with brilliant execution.” 

In this brief sentence this violinist’s artistic status— 
and stature—are succinctly summed up in a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Musicians. That is the general verdict 
of criticism. This violinist has failed to be honored with 
the highest class of violinists because in his playing his 
nimble fingers are so much more in evidence than his 
head or his heart. Finger success is never lasting. 
Compared with his earlier triumph’s his last American 
tour was a flat failure. 


Ultracerebral Pianists and Composers 


Contrast with this the career of Fritz Kreisler. He 
was a failure at the start because he refused to at- 
tract attention by exhibiting the usual fiddlers tricks 
of digital dexterity. But gradually music lovers dis- 
covered that expression, temperament, style, and em- 
otion made his playing a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. His reputation increased in a steady —=—< 
and to-day he always plays to overflowing audiences 
and everywhere is acknowledged the world’s fore- 
most violinist. That is what may be called success. I 
am proud of a letter I got from him last spring, after 
his wonderful success in London, in which he thanked 
me for having stood by him from the beginning. I 
could give the names of a number of violinists who failed 
because they followed the example of this violinist 
instead of that of Kreisler. To be sure, the example of 
Kreisler is very hard to follow; to do so successfully 
one must have genius, and genius cannot be acquired— 
or can it? To this question, under the title Are Musi- 
cians Born—Not Made? the editor wishes me to devote 
my next article for Tue Erupe. I will do so. 

Maud Powell was not only a_ superlative artist 
but also one of the most intelligent women I have 
known. Fritz Kreisler is a scholar and philosopher 
as well as a super-violinist; and I have known other 


Henry T. Finck 


brainy wielders of the b 

most intellectual snisiaee ase ne rule, however, the 
name a dozen, from Liszt to ene seni we could 
been noted for their mental brilliancy Beal who have 
as their splendid playing. I could give ies vel 
another dozen who were top-heavy; in etiee ae - 
whose too scholarly interest in the intellectual ee 
music resulted. in their failure as public interes EnOt 
A warning to players and students js Particularl 

timely at present. Scholarship is a valuable and rea 
thing but it repels the public at large. Man: oe 
splendid young woman has remained unmarried be. 
cause her too scholarly mind did not allure men, [ 
spoiled | the most original and valuable of my books 

Primitive Love and Love Stories, by cramming fee 
800 pages with largely superfluous results of scholarly 

researches in European and American libraries on the 

courtship and marriage customs of savages the world 

over. As a specialist on the subject (it was my 

second book on love) I was intensely interested in 

every detail relating to it, and forgot that other per- 

sons could not be expected to be so volumenously in- 

terested. Consequently the book was a failure, If 

some kind friend had blue-pencilled one-half of the 

manuscript, I would have made a fortune out of that 

book. But how I should have hated that friend! 

Well, many musicians—particularly composers and 
pianists—are as suicidally scholarly as I was when I 
wrote that book (which is already out of print). 
Even so great a giant as Richard Wagner came near 
ruining his wonderful Nibelung operas because he 
made the poems much too long and could not persuade 
himself to leave out any of the redundant lines when 
he set them to music. On that rock many other com- 
posers of operas as well as of symphonies have wreck- 
ed their ships; they strew the strand as densely as sea 
shells. 

“Less would be more” if musicians, in writing com- 
positions or making programs, always bere that in 
mind; the number of failures would be greatly re- 
duced. 

They would also be greatly lessened if musicians— 
particularly pianists—did not overweight their pro- 
gams with too many pieces that appeal merely to the 
intellect, leaving the feelings as cold as a snow drift. 
The modern dissonantal subtleties which — interest 
trained musicians will never attract the general pay- 
ing public, which will alzays—don’t forget that 
prefer euphony and melody (with some dissonance 
for piquancy’s sake) to pieces that are unnecessarily 
complex and cacophonous. I could name here a pianist 
of rare ability and promise who wrecked his career 
by ostentatiously and persistently pelting his audiences 
with music of unmitigated ugliness. He was worse 
than the men whom Ruskin accused of “flinging pots of 
paint in the public’s face.” 

People who want noise can go to a boiler factory, 
or listen to the builders of a sky scraper. 


Other Causes of Failure 


Reginald De Koven was a musical critic as well as 
a composer of operettas. Once he wrote an article in 
which he referred to girls who, after a year’s train- 
ing of their pretty voices, had obtained engagements 
in operetta companies which yielded 200 to 300 dollars 
a week, 

There are such cases, but among the dozens that I 
have known I could name only two or three whose 
fragile voices survived the ordeal of singing, every 
evening and Saturday afternoon, a trying part which 
would have tested the powers of a strong, well-season- 
ed voice. 

There is something particularly pathetic about these 
failures; for under proper guidance these young girls 
might have won fame and enduring success. 

One often reads that there is no fool like an old 
fool. I doubt it. The most foolish of mortals seem 
to me to be the young girls who, instead of studying 
patiently for years, walk into the spiderwebs of un- 
scrupulous charlatans who, for a big sum, promise to 
land them on the stage—in an absurdly short time. 
Jail is the proper place for such teachers; but they 
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live in palatial studios, thanks to the suicidal folly of 

these girls. 4 
What becomes of the tens of thousands of girls 
studying in music schools and with private teachers? 

So far as their aims and ambitions are concerned, all but 
one or two in a hundred—or shall I say in a thousand? 
—are failures. Why? In answer to this question I 
never tire of quoting an experienced critic, Emilie 

Frances Bauer, who knows what she is talking about: 

“Teachers of the piano and voice will say frankly: ‘I 
cannot get my pupils to study harmony; they do not feel 
the necessity of it, and they won't.’ They won't! That 
is the sum and substance of it. And the vocal students 
won't study languages, and they won’t read good litera- 
ture, and they won’t study dramatic action, and they 
won't go to hear good music, even though they could 
hear many things of an educative nature without paying 
for them. What they will do is to tell you how the 
managers won't work for them, and how the public 
won't encourage them, and how much fault they find 
with Mme. Destinn and with Mme. Sembrich and with 
Mary Garden. They have time for all this. Tf they go 
to the opera they do not go to learn the great things and 
the good things, they go for the pleasure they derive 
from telling afterward how this or that was off pitch, 
and how tired they are of others, and how badly the great 
artists sing and still hold their own while struggling 
young artists (?) can’t get a hearing. 

There are exceptions, plenty of them ; young women 
and men who work hard and avoid all the causes of 
failure mentioned in the foregoing, and who nevertheless 
fail. Lack of opportunity is responsible in some cases; 
lack of cash to pay for an education and début, in other 
cases. It is quite possible that Geraldine Farrar might 
not have become “the best-known woman in America” 
had not a wealthy lady advanced her $30,000. 

Then, for number eight, there is stage fright. I could 
give the name of more than one artist who had every- 
thing necessary for a first-class success, but who failed 
simply because as soon as they appeared before an 
audience they were routed by the artist’s worse enemy, 
stage fever, which, as I have said in Success in Music 


and How it is Won, “makes the singer’s voice tremble 
and get off the pitch, the violinist’s arm quiver, the 
pianist’s fingers lose their cunning. The memory be- 
comes confused, technical execution incorrect, and ex- 
pression is of course out of the question.” 

In that book I have given details showing that, with the 
exception of Patti, most of the great artists suffer from 
stage fright; but they overcome it by concentrating their 
minds entirely on the music, forgetting themselves as 
well as the audience. That's what, among others the 
Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, does so marvelously 
well. The individuals I have referred to could not do it, 
so they failed. 

Til health and lack of care for the body are responsible 
for hundreds of failures. I have often marveled at 
young women with the frailest of bodies, entering a race 
which calls for the strength of an Amazon and “a capa- 
city for working longer and harder than any laboring 
man ever dreamed of doing,” as Maud Powell put it, 
No amount of talent or strength of will can overcome 
the impediment of ill-health—at least for any length of 
time. Eating too much and exercising and sleeping too 
little are among the things which make lasting success 
impossible. “Good singing is seven-eighths a question 
of digestion” a well-known artist once said to me. 

I have reserved for number ten, the cause of more 
failures than all the other factors combined :—The 
lack of magnetism and heart. Let me cite two of the 
most prominent and popular artists of our time on 
this point. “You can train the voice,” said Luisa 
Terrazzini, “You can take the raw material and make of 
it a finished product; not so the heart. It is there or it is 
not there; if it is not there you will never move an 
audience to tears. You will never find sympathy re- 
sponding to your lack of sympathy; tears to a tearless 
voice never!” 

“Let me tell you,” said Maud Powell, “that the world 
is full of artists and musicians whose talent and ability 
command the deepest reverence, who, neverless, can- 
not swell box-office receipts by a single dollar for lack 
of that elusive quality of magnetism. The great public 
is moved by human qualities more than by art qualities.” 


Too Much Self Help 


By Ben Venuto 


SELF-HELP has long been a quality much admired by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, especially here in America. It 
is not my rurpose either to decry this praiseworthy ten- 
dency or, on the other hand, to indulge in praise of it, 
but merely to point out some cases in which it has been 
unwisely used. 

Quite recently the mother of a six-year old boy spoke 
to me of her future plans for his education, particu- 
larly in music. When a few years older, she planned 
to have him take a “newspaper route,” and, with the 
money thus earned, to pay for his own lessons. Had 
they been very poor, her scheme would have been laud- 
able; but they were in circumstances which rendered 
such a proceeding by no means necessary. I said to her: 
“Mrs. S., a boy can go to school and take music les- 
sons, or he can work and take music lessons, but he 
cannot do all three at once, for he must have time and 
energy left for practice. It has been tried too many 
times, and never with satisfactory results. Even if 
time is found, energy will be lacking. A tired-out pupil 
can accomplish nothing.” 

The writer once had as a pupil in Harmony, a young 
man who was already a good pianist. He was attend- 
ing high-school one session a day and playing for the 
“movies” afternoon and evening. He was ambitious, 
diligent and talented, and I looked for a promising 
pupil; but he was so nervous from overwork that he 
could not guide his hand sufficiently to be sure to get a 
note so one could tell if it were intended to be on a line 
or inaspace. I soon realized that his brain was in a sim- 
larly uncontrolled state. _He never accomplished any- 
thing worth while in music unti! some years later when 


he went at the study again under more favorable condi- 
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musical education do not go to work as young or take 
equal responsibility with the others about the various 
household tasks, 

It seems to be a law of nature that those persons 
whose plans reach far into the future must always seem 
selfish to those who live only for the day. One such 


case, of particular interest, came under my observation, ° 


Peter was the third son of a small market-gardener. 
Showing marked talent for the violin, in boyhood, he 
attracted the attention of a wealthy musical amateur 
who paid for his lessons with a high-class teacher. 
Peter practiced many hours a day; but, his assistance 
in agricultural labors fell to zero. His father and 
mother complained bitterly to friends and neighbors 
and Peter was regarded as the black sheep of the 
family; but he kept stubbornly to his own devices, at 
last leaving home and finding work for himself, of a 


not too arduous nature, yet sufficient for his support 
while he continued his studies. We omit the account 
of his intervening years of struggle. Suffice it to say 
that he at length became musical director of a first- 
class theatre in New York, and earned a salary many 
times that he could have earned had he been willing to 
act the part of a dutiful helper at home, enjoying the 
commendation of his parents and neighbors. He after- 
wards helped his parents financially to some extent. 
But a word of caution, on the other hand, against 
making an unjustifiable application of this instance, 
There are some cases in which children are only too apt 
to take selfish advantage of their parents, brothers and 
sisters, under the guise of devoting themselves to the 
study of music. This, where jt is really the case, is 
contemptible and cruelly wrong, but how may a parent 
distinguish? Easily! Just observe whether the boy or 
girl really works diligently at the lessons assigned and 
wins the teacher’s commendation, or whether he merely 
dawdles over them, plays whatever he likes and simply 
amuses himself and wastes time. We have all heard 
of the old farmer whose son had come home from an 
alleged art-course in Paris, who complained that the 
boy did everything just like a real artist, except paint. 
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Ambidexterity and Piano-Playing 


By Maud Helen Wimpenny 


In these days of scientific investigation it is becoming 
an understood fact that wonderful development of un- 
used brain area in the right hemisphere is possible by 
the equal use of both hands, or, by the study of ambi- 
dexterity. Counter-commands are given to left and right 
motor movements ; we direct the left hand from the right 
lobe and vice-versa—therefore piano playing is a step in 
the right direction and a big step—as we perform these 
multaneously. These unused 
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Mastering Mistakes 


Common Errors and Shortcomings of Piano Students and How to 
Overcome Them 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


Head of the Piano Department of the University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


WHEN one stops to consider how much of the art of 
piano playing may be analyzed, it is indeed surprising 
how vast multitudes of well-intentioned and, gifted stu- 
dents sin against the letter and spirit of the art, but 
especially against the letter. These “sins” are, for the 
most part, traceable to defects in mental discipline. If 
they could be remitted by a simple admonition on the 
part of some authority to “go and sin no more,” the 
problem would indeed be easily solved. What aggra- 
vates the case particularly, is the fact that most students 
are either not aware of their sins, not concerned re- 
garding their remission, or they do not know how to 
gain “absolution.” 


Which Way Lies Salvation? 

“Sins” are committed mainly because most students 
have delegated the responsibility for their musical sal- 
vation to the authority known as the teacher. “I am 
studying with So-and-So, who has taught so many ex- 
cellent players. Hence, I too, who am equally gifted 


must produce equally satisfactory results.” Thus 
speaks the student. Now, if the premises were correct, 


the conclusion might be. No student, no matter how 
gifted, can delegate the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of his gifts to any teacher without jeopardizing 
his highest development. True, some do eventually 
“come out of the influence’—after years of misspent 
energy, when it is too late. 


It would be unjust to lay all the blame upon the teach- 
ers. The fact, nevertheless remains, that the great mass 
of teachers are either incompetent to “draw out’ the mu- 
sical potentialities of their pupils or they shirk this respon- 
sibility by drawing out their financial potentialities, preying 
upon that most universal human weakness, vanity. 

The students’s greatest asset, in the quest for truth, is 
the spirit of inquiry. We humans learn only in propor- 
tion to our desire. A student who asks questions con- 
cerning his problems, discusses, yes, even takes issue with 
his teacher concerning them, has the best chance of at- 
taining worthwhile results. From the standpoint of 
the teacher, nothing is quite so soul-deadening or soul- 
killing as lack of interest or lack of response on the part 
of the pupil. On the other hand, nothing is quite so 
refreshing and inspiring to a competent teacher as this 
very spirit of inquiry. Therefore, I repeat: “Students, 
take your own cases in hand, co-operate with your teach- 
ers in the attainment of desired ends, in the attainment 
of your highest powers of self-expression. 


The Nature of Errors and of Shortcomings 

Errors and shortcomings common to most students 
are due to inherent incapacity, physical defects, irra~ 
tional and unscientific methods of study, ignorance (in 
the sense of not knowing) and insufficient mental dis- 
cipline. Physical defects are not discussed in this 
article. Nor is much time or space devoted to literal 
mistakes caused by carelessness and indifference on 
the part of the pupil. Carelessness and indifference 
may, it is true, be caused by sheer laziness which under 
a different teacher may be whipped into well-directed 
activity: It is obvious, in such a case, that a change 
of teachers is desirable, provided the parent notices 
any shirking of her child. If, however, frequent 
changes of teacher do not effect a change for the better, 
it is also obvious that the child should not be permitted 
to continue study. 

These errors are: Literal mistakes in playing of single 
notes and combinations of notes as to pitch, duration and 
accent, non-observance of accidentals, ties and rests. 

Shortcomings: Slovenliness in the playing of chords, 
faulty time, tempi and rhythm, inadequate and incor- 
rect methods of touch, dynamics, and expression 
generally. 

How to Overcome Literal Mistakes 

Literal mistakes are due mostly to inattention and 
ignorance. In the first case the pupil is at fault; in 
the latter, the teacher is to blame. Ignorance can best 
be combatted through enlightment. Inattention requires 
mental discipline. Assuming, now, that the teacher is 
competent to suggest proper modes of study and pract- 
ice, we must again advise the pupil who persists in 
playing inaccurately, to discontinue his work altogether. 


Accuracy and precision are basic virtues in music mak- 
ing. They constitute musical decency. Their possession 
is no badge of distinction, for like social decency, they 
are expected in every one. The most effective method 
to overcome literal mistakes is slow practice, which 
means, SLOW PRACTICE. The student who adopts 
and follows the slogan, “Stop, Look, Listen,” has the 
necessary weapon with which to overcome this all-too- 
common defect. If slow practice does not enable you 
to kecome conscious of your “sins against the letter of 
music” your eyes or ears are defective. If you wil but 
“Make haste slowly” your ears will invariably appraise 
you of your errors as to pitch. 


Errors in Duration 


Errors in duration are decidedly more complicated than 
errors in pitch and require more care. Most students play 
the way they count; and they do not count. correctly. 
How, then, are these errors to be overcome? It the stu- 
dent does not have the feeling of equal metrical divisions, 
he simply must have recourse to a machine, which may 
be a Slessing or curse, depending upon how it is used. 
This machine is the metronome. “But,” you interject 
“what if the pupil cannot play with the metronome? 
Here is the answer: If it is certain that the pupil can- 
not play without the metronome, and he “says” that he 
eannot play with it, he will haye to have a temporary (or 
permanent) separation from study altogether. The case 
is quite comparable to the man who said that he could 
not live with his wife and therefore petitioned the court 
for a divorce. Investigation, however, reevealed the fact 
that he could not live without his wife. A temporary se- 
paration was imposed by the judge, which led eventually 
to a re-union—and they lived happily ever after. So, in 
like manner, the pupil who “says” that he cannot play 
with the metronome is usually too lazy to really try to 
play with it; or his teacher does not suggest ways and 
means of proper and rational practice with this instru- 


ment. 


The Use of the Metronome 

Most important, first of all, is that the metronome 
should not be used over protracted periods. Ten to 
fifteen minutes at a time should be the utmost limit. 
Given, for example, a piece in 3/4 measure, arrange 
the weight so that there will be a beat of the pendulum 
for each quarter. If many eighth notes and dotted notes 
are in such a piece, it may be well to arrange the weight 
to allow for six beats in each measure. In either case, 
whether you allow for three or for six beats, begin very 
slowly and accelerate the movement by degrees. Such 
a method will usually solve the problem’ of playing in 
time. 

In compound rhythms, such as 6/8 and 9/8, the 
weight should first be arranged so that each one of the 
eights receives a separate beat. Later, arrange the 
weight so that there are but two or three beats re- 
spectively in the measure. Do not confuse 4/4 with 
2/2 (alla breve.) The latter signature has a line 


through the C, thus: (7 


Accent 


The metronome may be a most valuable aid in deve- 
loping a sense of rhythm. Without accent there can 
be no rhythm; and rhythm is the very life, heart-beat 
and soul of music. Time and rhythm, however, are not 
identical. Learn to play strictly in time. Observe the 
letter of the law first; you will then be in a position 
to express its spirit freely (rhythmically). Scale pract- 
ice with the metronome is one of the most effective and 
interesting methods for the development of accentuation. 
The student should take the easiest of major scales 
(easiest, from the standpoint of “playableness”) the 
B major scale, and play over a register of four octaves, 
each hand separately and later both hands together. 
Assuming that the groups consist of sixteenths, the 
following table of metronomic marks are suggested: 
Groups of two's, 

Metronome varying from J =50 to” d=120 
Groups of four’s, 

Metronome varying from \=40 to /=100 
Groups of cight’s, 

Metronome varying from | =40 to g@=100 
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Now play the scale over a register of three octaves 
as follows: 


Groups of three’s, 

Metionome varying from, =40 to. =120 
Groups of sixes, ; 

Metronome varying from JN.=40 toy». =120 


Finally, play in groups of threes and sixes respect-— 
ively with above metronomic yariations covering a regis 
ter of four octaves. In order to have the accent come 
out on the last note, it is necessary, in this formula, to 
play up and down three times in succession. 

As a final test of speed control through accent, com- 
bine the above formula as follows: Play the ascending 
and decending scales on groups of twos, threes, fous, 
sixes and eights successively, remembering that a reg- 
ister of four octaves is to be used for groups of twos. 
and their multiples, and register of three octaves for ® 
three’s and their multiples. The metronomic variations — 
above suggested should also be used in this formula. 
It is a good plan to keep a daily record of work done 
along these lines. One month’s practice of this type 
will reveal considerable growth if the work is under- 
taken conscientiously. 

After having played all formulae in the scale of B 
Major, take up the remaining diatonic scales as here 
arranged in their order of difficulty: B, E, A, D, E, 
flat, B flat, A flat, D flat, G flat, F, G, C. 

Minor scales (both harmonic and melodic forms) : 
G, F, B, E, D, A, F, sharp, C sharp, B flat E flat, G 
sharp, C. 


Scale Work in Dynamics 


The practice of scales is not excellent for the de 
€ 5 x velop- 

ent of precision in accent, smoothness and speed only 
By far the most valuable feature of scale practice is the 
evelopment of tonch control. A scale played with one 
snd the same degree of tonal intensity is a very unattrac- 
uve and (rab product. The following practice should be 
ollowed in addition to the work just discussed. 

Over a register of four octayes, both hands 

1 Increase the power while ascending, 
descending the scales. 
2 Decrease the power 
scending the scales, 

3 Increase through the, first two octaves, decrease 
through the last two octaves of ascending seales. 
4 Deerease through the first two octaves, 
through the last two octaves of decending scales. 
5 Decrease through the first two octaves, 
through the last two octaves of decending scales, 
6 Increase through the first two _ octaves, 
through the last two octaves of decending seales, 

Now practice the following formula: 

For the first two octaves, parallel motion, then go; 
trary motion (each hand covering two octaves), rope 
to the position from which contrary motion startoq, "" 


jiaying : 
decrease while 


while ascending, increase while 
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increase 
increase 


deereage 


cend in parallel motion for two octaves, descend foy' Se: 
octayes in parallel motion, then repeat, contrary mot"? 
ion 
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and return to starting point. This formula also affords 
abundant opportunity for practice in dynamics. Both 
hends may either pliy with inereasing and decreasing in- 
tensity simultineously, or each hand may Play independ- 
ently of the other. 

In this connection let us consider one of the most com- 
mon failings of students in the playing of scales. This 
is the turning out of the thumb joint. It is imperative 
to turn this joint slightly inward; otherwise the playing 
of scales will be seriously hampered and little progress can 
be made along the line of speed. The necessity of relaxa- 
tion will be discussed later; but in playing scales the 
elbow should be perfectly free and the hands slightly 
tilted, the left hand when ascending and the right hand 
when descending. 


Rhythmic Practice of Exercises 
Many technical exercises may be varicd to afford an 
abundance of rhythmic models which will enable the 
student to gain greater control of the fingers. Talking, 
for example, Czerny’s Study Op. 740 No. 17, cach 
group of sextuplets may be rhythmically varied as fol- 
lows: . 


First version: 


Second version: 


Third version: 


Ex.3 


Fourth version: 


codddd 


For chord work along similar lines, Czerny’s Study 
Ov. 740 No, 21 may serve as an excellent medium. 
‘The above versions may likewise be adopted and applied 
to this study. 

Another quite difficult version consists in playing 
the last study in triplets. As each measure contains 
16 sixteenths, the accent will not “come out” evenly 
until the 4th, 8th, 12th measures, and so on. 


Complicated Rhythms 

Most pupils experience considerable difficulty in cor- 
rectly playing two notes against three and three notes 
against four. In the vast majority of cases, they play 
two against three as follows: 


Ex.5 


or also 


In order to overcome this defect, first THINK the 
following rhythm, or better still, tap it with a pencil, 
thus ; 


Ex.6 


i iF 


Now, taking two pencils, tap the same rhythm as 
here indicated (R represents the rigat hand and L, 


the left.) 


Ex.7 
Ra R R 

e edd 6 a Q 
L L LoL L 


Similarly, three against four are mostly played: 


Ex.9 
{ SS 


4 = t 
= = E 


To overcome this defect, first think’ the following 
rhythm and tap it with a pencil: 


Ex. 10 


Pe a OP 


Taking two pencils, tap as follows: 


Rea R R R R R 
oa 4 deal ak eed de 
a L teats Bakes, 


Reduced to a simple working model at the keyboard, 
we have: 


Ex. 12 


Ses 


Play both dels very slowly at first and accelerate 
speed by degre For further development in control of 
two against three, try Chopin's Study No. 27. For three 
against four, use Chopin's Fantasy Impromptu and Etude 


No. 26. 


(——— 
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Embellishments 

A word should be saiid also concerning embellish- 
ments. It is obviously the duty of the teacher to in- 
struct the Student concerning the meaning of symbols 
and the execution of embellishments. It is well to play 
a passage or a Dhrase without the embellishment, so as 
to fix the melodic line upon the mind. This line must 
oe be distorted when the embellishment is added. 
emember that embellishments are to be played in dia- 
tonic degree unless otherwise indicated. One of the 
ine ee in es of embellishments 
a ents. Most pupils play these like 
triplets. Mordents should invariably be played with the 


accent on the thir i 
oe d note, which follows the two shorter 
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Ten Thoughts for Music Students 


By T. L. Rickaby 


I. “It is a mistake to play too many technical exercises 
at any one practice period. Rather take one phase of 
technic and work with concentrated energy on that. 
Arpeggios one day, scales another and so on. By this 
means you will be able to devote sufficient time to each 
feature to accomplish something.” 

II. “All real growth is slow, and music is no excep- 
tion; so it is useless to look for immediate results, Yet 
that is just what the average person does. Instead of 
comparing your work to-day with that of last week, com- 
pare it with that of a year ago. Then you may more rea- 
sonably gauge your progress. Go every hour and watch 
the plant, and no growth is apparent. Wait a month or 
so, and there will be no question as to its increase.” 

III. “Horses, cattle, sheep and hogs must be driven, 
They seldom go where they ought, by accident. If you 
must always be told of the correct note, the rest, the 
tie, the finger, you are being driven. Use your eyes, 
your ears, and above all, your mind and memory.” 

IV. “It is just as easy to strike the right key as the 
wrong one. Think first. A cat can strike wrong notes.” 

V. “At the first lessons the teacher must do practic- 
ally all the work; but only at these. Very early must the 
pupil begin to assume some responsibility, must work, and 
think, by and for himself. He must be taught that it is 
“up to” him to use his mental powers, develope initiative, 
and “do” for himself all that can reasonably be expected 
of a human being at his age. He must progress “on 
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Five Wasted Years 


By Ira M. Brown 


A hard working student experienced a standstill in 
her studies, which began about the end of her third year. 
This lasted nearly five years, during which time she 
accomplished but little, compared to her previous advance- 
ment. 

Perhaps she herself was partly at fault; but, as she 
later said, had her teachers helped her to develop her 
imagination, to create higher ideals, to awaken the 
esthetic sense, and had they carried her more forward in- 
to the studies of the classics, music would have taken on 
a real meaning to her and she would have worked with 
an entirely different purpose. 

As it was, her work became scarcely more than an 
exercise in sight reading. Her practice could scarcely 
be dignified by that name, because she was not interested 
A page of music meant just so many notes to be learned; 
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Eliminating Stiffness in Piano Playing 
Knocking Down the Blank Wall in the Way of Progress 


in Grade Three 


By GEORGE DUDLEY MARTIN 


Tere are in this country a good many music teach- 
ers who still live in the bygone days of Lebert and 
Stark. Numbers of pupils of such teachers now 
have classes of their own and stick to the same old 
methods by which they were taught, either beause they 
actually believe in them or because they know of no 
others. All such are by their natures antagonistic to 
any suggestion that a thing or a thought may be new 
and still have merit. 

On the other hand are many, very many teachers 
who were fortunate enough to come under the influ- 
ence of broad-minded and progressive teaching in their 
student days. , 

It [s perfectly true that no student of piano playing 
ever should hear the word /egato until long after he 
has ceased to be a beginner, A legato touch is truly 
“a musical asset and not a mechanical one.” It 
part of the province of Expression and not of Technic, 
and as such it is directly opposed to speed. 

When will piano teachers in general learn the lesson 
of relaxation? Why do they (and they do) preach 
relaxation with one breath and a legato touch with the 
next? A legato touch is essentially a pressure touch, 
a forced and unnatural touch, and cannot be produced 
without contracting the muscles and consciously keep- 
ing them contracted. It is impossible to play a rapid 
scale passage with a true legato touch. It can't be done. 
Speed and a legato touch simply do not mix. 

A rapid passage may be smooth as velvet, the tones 
may blend like liquid fire, they may melt one into the 
other in a manner to make the hearer catch his breath, 
but they are not legato tones because a legato tone is 
the result of conscious pressure and such a_ passage, 
to be played at all, must be done with unconscious case, 
grace and facility, to say nothing of the fact that the 
player simply does not have time to impart to each note 
the individual force necessary to make it legato. The 
legato effect in such passages is the result of correct 
pedaling. 

I do not teach the legato touch, as such, to any great 
extent. After a pupil has learned the bare meaning 
of the word as it appears on the printed page of music, 
it is much more effective to direct his attention to places 
where sustained tones are required by insisting that he 
make melody sing out, instead of repeating in his car, 
“legato, legato.” 

Let us consider for a moment the enormous amount 
of damage done and energy wasted by the barbarous 
old method that required the back of hand to be per- 
fectly level from the wrist to the middle finger-joints 
and then bent the ends of the fingers sharply down- 
ward at right angles. This relic of the inquistion is 
still surprisingly in vogue, It includes usually the 
lifting of the fingers as high as possible for each 
stroke. Also, it harbors a conviction that a very 
“heavy” piano action is a requisite for proper progress. 

How may the teachers, who ins en turning the 
studio into a torture chamber, be made to see the 
light. A music lesson ought to be a joyous thing for 
teacher and pupil; it should be an hour of pleasure 
and profit for both, something to which the pupil 
should look forward as one of the interesting things of 
life and the teacher with a proper feeling of respon- 
sibility that it is up to him to make it so, But T must 
get away from this subject. T am a crank with a 
notion that pupils should come for lessons hecause 
they want to come—and it is really easy to make them 


is a 


want to come. 
Many pupils are still in 1 
teachers are technically incapable of advancing 
beyond it. A teacher must of necessity, play so much 
better than any of his pupils that he is a sonre of 
constant inspiration to them, and it is certainly true 
that many teachers all over this country are nol goal 
fourth grade players How then, are they to illustrate 
easily, accurately and with that nee ary touch of 
‘ the material at hand, to say nothing of the 
ant point of leading the pupil on to better 


third grade because their 
them 


authority, 
very import 


efforts and higher ideals by playing for him frequently 
from material in the grade ahead. In short, can you 
teach a pupil to do what you cannot do yourself? 

A non-legato touch is first essential, if ove 
acquire the ability to play easily and gracefully 
passages of any kind. If we would attain speed, we 
must first attain a perfectly natural hand position, The 
hand must do its work on the keyboard with the same 
freedom from restraint that characterizes the act of 
using a table fork or picking up a lead pencil or doing 
any of the hundreds of things our hands do daily with 
unconscious accuracy and grace. 

Any system or method that interferes with such a 
hand position at the same time lessens by just so many 
the pupils chances of getting beyond grade three. 


Grorce Duptry Martin 


Learning to play the piano is at best difficult enough. 
Teachers woo take beginners have need of peculiar and 
unusual talents, in order to start such pupils pro- 
perly on the right road. Young minds and muscles are 
queer things and play many pranks that puzzle even the 
most experienced teachers, 

For some reason unknown, the moment the hand is 
called upon to perform the unaccustomed act of pressing 
down a piano key, just that moment it becomes seized 
cf cramps. It stiffens rigidly, all power for free and 
natural action leaves it and any movement it makes is 
strained, forced and the result of will power on the 
part of the controlling mind. Why? 

T have heard and read many explanations of this 
fact, few of which have been wholly acceptable. The 
eye of the beginner in playing sees a note en the page 
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before him. 


He knows he must somehow trans] 
that note into 


sound by striking 
multitude of | cys with cne of his fingers, He isn't 
any too sure just which key that black dot on the page 
represents. He concentrates his mind on the work 
at hand and right there and then his muscles contract. 

They do I've literally seem them do it, many times. 
Not only the hand muscle but also seemingly his whole 
bedy becomes rigid with the intensity of his menta] 
effort. He is trying to do something new with his 
hands and his mind at the same time; and his muscles 
act in sympathy with the mental strain under which he 
is working. That much may be admitted. So, right 
from the very first time he tries to play a certain 
printed note on the right key, his hand muscles are in 
a strained, unnatural condition. Habits form quickly ; 
and it is almost no time at all until his hands seem 
automatically to stiffen at the bare sight of a page of 
music. From the very start he is called upen to do 
something new and difficult and this demand on_ his 
mental and physical resources continues on through 
the first and second grades and into the third. At 
each lesson and ve y during each practice period 
his hands are more or s cramped and rigid; if not 
in sympathy with his mental attitude, then why? 

Little effective effort is made to prevent him from 
forming this calamitious habit; and he of course never 
dreams that daily he is placing one stone on another in 
the wall that will completely halt his progress some- 
where in grade three. To make a bad matter some- 
what worse, he is severely restricted in the manner in 
which he is to push down the k Not only must he 
play a certain key to make a certain sound that will 
correspond to the printed note, but also he must do 
this in a certain way. This demands further concen- 
tration of mind and once more the fingers pay the 
penalty. So, when he finally arrives at grade three the 
habit of playing with more or less rigid hand muscles 
is pretty sure to he deeply grounded. Also, about this 
time he begins to find passages in his work that calls for 
a little speed and speed he has not. He does not 
realize it then, perhaps never, but the reason his fing- 
ers balk at his efforts to make them travel fast is that 
the condition of his hand muscles, when playing, ren- 
der any such qui and spontaneous movement im- 
possible. a 

The point in his progress at which he has now ar- 
rived is almost re to be his stopping place. Few, 
very few, are willing to put forth the effort necessary 
to correct the multitude of bad habits that are the nat- 
ural growth of the one big parent habit that was 
permitted to find a lodging place in the hands at the 
very first lesson. So the others quit for good and who 
can blame them? 1 wonder of some of these pupils 
do not occassionally feel a vague resentment that they 
could go so far and no farther, and if they do not 
sometimes wonder why. 

There is little doubt that one of the most trying and 
discouraging facts a teacher has to meet is that most 
pupils fail with a piece calling for easy, graceful, 
fluent execution; and that test comes usually about the 
end of grade three. 

If ever a teacher and pupil are facing a blank 
wall, it is surely then; and what can be dover 

The time to have done it was away back at that first 
lesson. The thing to have done was to prevent, 
Then there would now be nothing to correct. 

-arents are somewhat to blame for the existence of 
this almost universal type of pupil. Tt is still true in 
this country that comparatively few people know any- 
thing whatever abcut music or piano playing, in spite 
of the fact that immense sums are being spent in efforts 
to learn, Fewer still are aware of the knowledge and 
infinite care necessary to start a child properly on the 
road to musicianship, Result: the fearfully mistaken 
idea that anyone is good enough to start with, the 
cheaper, the better, So a very Jarge number of Pupils 
have no chance in the world of learning really to Dlay 
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Almost every normal person likes music and would 
like to be able to play; that each one has the making 
of a-fairly good player somewhere in him. I believe 
also that most of these potential pianists are placed under 
such a handicap at the beginning of their studies that 
their natural love for music is destroyed in the course 
of two or three grades. Little difficulties, that should 
not worry them in the least under proper guidance, 
multiply until they become an effective barrier to furth- 
er progress, The pupils soon become indifferent and 
discouraged and the parents conclude that Susie and 
Willie are not very musical anyway and that more 
money spent for lessons will be wasted. And they are 
partly right just as they are partly to blame for per- 
mitting, by their lack of knowledge, such things to 
happen. , : 

To get to what I started out to say, pupils fail to 
develop ability to play fast because they play with 
cramped hand muscles. The hands cramp because 
they have been permitted to cramp from the first lesson 
to the last one. This defect in the pupil’s playing 
shows up first somewhere along in the third grade; 
because pieces calling for speed are usually introduced 
eae and staccato as well, should be avoid- 

ilence, at least until the hand muscles are 
cis iat Na trol that simple scales and broken chords 
ee are easily, gracefully and fluently, at a speed 
Mb Seiddes all chance for individual attention to 
to each tone and with no conscious effort. i n 

Legato playing is simply ruinous to a beginner. 

tinued legato, calling for a conscious pressure on each 
oe not only in order to force the key down but also 
etien jt down, will quickly tire and cramp the hands 
of an experienced pianist. li you doubt that it will, 
try it. If such a touch will so effect, capable, well 
developed hands—but why go on, isn’t the answer 
obvious? Any touch, or, to put it in, different words, 
any method or way or system of causing a key to des- 
cend and produce a tone, excepting the natural way, 
is, with beginners, sure to lead to grave difficulties al- 
most from the start. 

A piano key is to be struck, not pushed or pressed 
or coaxed, down. The term best describing such a 
stroke or blow is “non-legato”—that is, neither legato 
nor staccato, The pupil will use this touch of his own 
free will just the moment his hand muscles are per- 
mitted to forget that they are doing anything unusual. 

A pupil in the early grades should never be assigned 
tasks that seem to him tremendously difficult. His 
practice material should be such as can be learned 
quickly and played well. Observe that whatever your 
pupils play best, they also play easily and freely and 
with a minimum of that mental effort that tends to 
turn fingers into sticks. 

Not absolute relaxation, for that is neither possible 
nor desirable. Not the stiff and stilted “methods” of 
our own youth, for they were and are destructive of 
talent in wholesale lots. But a happy medium, far re- 
moved from either extreme, of a natural hand position 
producing a natural touch. a free and easy and grace- 
ful touch, that alone will give to our playing the speed 
and facility necessary to advance us over and beyond 
the blank wall in grade three. 


The Pupil Who Yawns 


S.M. C. 


PropaBty most of us have occasionally met the nervous 
pupil, the fussy pupil, the unresponsive pupil, the pupil 
who frowns, and the pupil who weeps, or one who gives 
other manifestations of lack of interest in music study. 

Perhaps the most distressing of all these types is the 
pupil who gives expression to a Spirit of passive endur- 
ance by a succession of “lingering yawns, long drawn 
out.” Nothing has a more deadening effect on the 
enthusiasm of the teacher than a yawning pupil. The 
feeling is akin to that of a lecturer facing a sleeping 
audience. Every effort should be made to arouse such a 
listless individual to an appreciation of Tusic study, to 
f his interest by novel features introduced into 
intil every vestige of boredom is destroyed. ‘ 
ion is one of frequent occurence, it 
nquire into the health and habits of the pupil. 
a careful examination of our methods may 
3 hat it is necessary for us to rouse our 
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Individual Teaching 


By Eugenio di Pirani 


THE. insistence by certain teachers upon the use of a 
fixed method with the various types of pupils is in my 
opinion a great mistake. The intelligent teacher must 
use as many methods as he has pupils. 

Every piano student realizes that each composition 
he tries to interpret offers some technical or purely 
musical problems which he finds difficult to unravel and 
to overcome. However those difficulties are not the same 
for every student. As a matter of fact that which 
appears hard, even insuperable to the one, proves a trifle 
to the other, that which scares one student may appear 
as a plaything to the other. It depends not only upon 
the mental attitude but often upon the formation of the 
hand and of the fingers. The one, as often the case 
in males, has strongly built, muscular, fleshy hands. 
Rubinstein had the -hands of an athlete, with bulky, 


fleshy finger tips. Hands of that type are especially - 


fit for powerful, heavy chords of a wide range, for 
orchestral playing. On the other side, the plumpness 
of the fingers makes it difficult for their owner to strike 
into the narrow space between the black keys and, as 
was the case with Rubinstein, necessitates the unavoid- 
able sounding of wrong notes. It is astonishing that 
in spite of his heavy lion paws Rubenstein was able to 
bring out of the piano the most gentle, ethereal sounds. 
The same phenomenon I noticed in Ignaz Friedman, 
who also is possessed of a strong, powerful hand. 

Other pianists, on the contrary, as, for instance, 
Liszt, and most women cultivating this instrument, have 
long, slender hands and elongated fingers tapered to 
a point. This type again finds it easier to circulate 
amidst the narrow lanes of the keyboard and is especially 
fit for scales, arpeggios and all kinds of light rolling 
passages. 

This unlikeness is striking with the different pupils, 
Among my disciples I have a girl with exceptionally 
short hands and fingers. She cannot reach an octave 
and must strike most chords arpeggiated; but as a com- 
pensation she has a natural gift for trills, scales and 
passages of thirds. 

Another pupil, a young man, has an enormously 
large hand. He can play tenths with one single stroke 
and hardly needs to use the arpeggio, except when it 
is prescribed. 

This difference of disposition requires varied systems 
of tuition, qute different tasks for the teacher, who must 
find out for every pupil a way of conquering the 


various obstacles. To that purpose he has to invent 
Preparatory exercises which may be different with 
every single pupil. Hence the necessity of an individual 
method of tuition. 

But, after the technical hinde 
come, the task of the student 
no means ended. 
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Take It Home and Practice It Some 


More 


By F. L. Rickaby 


Ir 1s remarkable how often this direction is given by 
teachers. While the pupil may need to “take it home 
and practice it some more,” and while the teacher may 
be sincere, the advice is to a large degree useless. 


First of all, the pupil can either play the piece or he 


can not. He can learn no piece satisfactorily to himself 
or others unless it is in his grade, and well within his 
grade. Moreover, he must be ready for it, not only 
technically but mentally As a rule the pieces given to 
pupils are too difficult. The young: player is not equip- 
ped to grapple successfully with the mechanical tasks 
that appear; and after a struggle, gives them up. In 
cases where, by dogged perseverance, a solo is learned, 
it is often abandoned because the player is tired of it and 
all the work goes for nothing as the music immediately 
leaves the fingers, because it is not rooted and grounded, 
as it should be, on a rock-bed of technic, 

Octaves, common chords, dominant seventh and dimin- 
ished seventh chords with the arpeggtos founded on 
them; together with the major, minor, and chromatic 
scales, form ninety per cent (if not a still greater prapor- 
tion) of the material entering into the make-up of piano 
music. For the first three years of a pupil’s course, these 
should receive the closest attention; for it is on these 
technical features that the pupil’s future as a player de- 
pends. In spite of the claims of idealists along this line, 
piano playing must primarily be mechanically correct, in 
fact practically automatic, if it is to be anything else 
worth while, 
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HE immense interest in all details 

| connected with the passing of 
Caruso illustrates better than any- 

thing else the place of music has come 
to take in modern life. It may be safely 
said that there are few homes in America 
where the name Caruso is not known. In 
millions of homes his voice will live for 
decades. Think of the public characters 


the F ield of Music 


An Intimate Page of Fact, Humor and Comment 


with the Great Music Makers of 
To-day and Yesterday 


By THE RECORDER 
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distance J] 


you know, your leading jurist, your lead- 
‘ing clergyman, your leading merchant and 


and my wife, on this new fiddle, the frst 
movement of Mendelssohn's Violin Conceyto 
with the famous cadence, all exquisitely. 


try to imagine which of them came nearer 
to the hearts of the people than the won- 
derful art of Enrico Caruso. 

Caruso was notoriously generous. He could have 
died a much richer man if he had not given so much 
away to help those in distress. In talking with him 
there was no suggestion in his demeanor that he realized 
that he-was probably the greatest male singer of history. 
He was exceedingly simple in his manner although he 
enjoyed lavish furnishings. Once the recorder had the 
privilege of going over the cherished treasures of 
the great singer. Most of the crowned heads of Europe 
had showered priceless gifts upon him. The Kaiser 
was one of the greatest admirers of Caruso. His 
gifts to the singer were especially costly and rich. 
Yet, Caruso in fumbling around in his treasure 
chest took far more pleasure and far more interest 
in handling a little bronze statuette dug from its 
century old sleeping place under the lava and ashes of 
Herculaneum—from the same spot where as a boy he 
used to dig when they were recovering the vanished 
city. What was the bauble of a Kaiser compared 
with the art of a great civilization long passed into 
comparative oblivion? 

How much Caruso may have been injured by smoking 
will never be determined. Those who remember him 
will find it hard to picture him without a cigarette. 
Once the Recorder went to his dressing room where 
the great tenor was changing his costume for another 
act of Rigoletto. He was very restless and was calling 
loudly in Italian for a cigarette. Knowing the singer’s 
preferences, the Recorder had remembered to have on 
hand a supply of a choice Russian brand. Whatever 
the singer’s fee may have been that night he could 
not have received it with more keen delight than he did 
that box of cigarettes. On another occasion the Record- 
er visited Caruso in his New York residence at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker—the famous caravanserie of emi- 
nent musical artists now turned into a thoroughly 
prosaic office building. On entering the room the fog 
of cigarette smoke was so dense that it was difficult to 
discern who was at the other end. The tobacco 
chimneys were Caruso and Scotti, (the great baritone 
and inseparable friend of Caruso). 

Caruso’s successors have already been advertising 
themselves in all parts of the land. The Recorder has 
known most of the singers of the past quarter of a 
century and has heard most of them in public and in 
private, accompanying several at the keyboard. If 
Caruso has a successor the Recorder has yet to hear him. 

A report from London gives the statement of William 
Lloyd, Fr. R. C. S. in which that well known throat 
specialist who had attended Caruso insisted that the 
singer’s larynx should be preserved in the National 
Museum of Italy because of the altogether abnormal 
character of the vocal chords and the vocal tube. Ac- 
cording to report, Caruso’s vocal chords were one and 
one sixteenth inch long, while those of the average man 
are only three quarters of an inch long. His epi- 
glottis, according to Dr. Lloyd, resembled that of a 
bass as well as of a tenor. His voice was so powerful 
that it broke glasses in the consulting room of the 
specialist. 

As with man singers, Caruso’s voice was not always 
agreeable when heard in a very small room, It re- 
quired. space. The Recorder remembrs hearing him 
sing in an apartment of little more than hall bedroom 
size. Some singers seem to be unaffected by the size 
of the room. Melba was onc. Once the Recorder 
heard her in a small parlor and it was difficult to imagine 


anything more perfect or more exquisite. 


HAT become of all the rare Cremona violins? 


Why are they so valuable? The answer is 

simple. The world—that is, the musical 
world—is expanding every minute and it is a very,very 
big one. Major W. G. St.. Clair, of the British Aarmy 
located in Singapore, Straits Settlement, in a recent letter 
to the Recorder gives an insight to the interest in violin 
playing in the Far East during the recent world tour of 
Mischa Elman. Major St. Clair, because of advancing 
years was not able to attend concerts, but Elman was 
told of his interests in violin matters and visited the 
bee The folling is an interesting extract from the 
letter. 


“Mischa Elman visited Singapore in the course of his 
Eastern tour, and gave two violin recitals at the Victoria 
Theatre, with the most pronounced success, as may be well 
imagined. It so happened that both his Stadivarius and his 
Amati instruments had been feeling the climate, and he did 
not think it wise to risk retaining the strain upon them by 
using them any further at his concerts. And so a Russian 
friend brought him four miles out of town to call upon me, 
as Elman had heard that my wife had a Ferdinando 
fagliano, I need hardly say that I was delighted at the 
visit, having practically given up hope of hearing him, 
as the hours here for the theatricals and entertainments 
are very late, and Elman’s two concerts began at 9.30 P. 
M., which is the hour I go to bed. The tone was not 
quite big enough for Elman, but we put him on to 
another lady who has also a violin by the same maker, 
And this violin he used at his first concert here. The 
afternoon following that we had an invitation to tea to 
meet Elman and Mr, Arthur Loessler, his accompanist, 
at the house of an old friend of mine, the Hon'ble Dr. 
Lim Boon Keng, Chinese Member of the Legislative 
Council of this colony, whose son having spent some time 
in Chicago studying motor engineering,, travelled with 
Blman across the Pacific from San Francisco, So that 
in a way it was quite a little party of friends. About 
seven or eight educated young Chinese were also of the 
party, and two of them brought violins for Hlnan to 
look at, should he desire to try them. 

One of these, a real Cremona, by an old maker who 
really made very few instruments, whose name has for 
_the moment escaped me, was bought by one of these 
young Chinese lads during a stay in England, for the 


HANKS! Many thanks to you and the 
large number of Erupr friends who 
have taken the trouble to write to us and 
tell us that they have enjoyed the spirit in 
which this newly inaugerated section of 
‘THE ETUDE has been presented. 
Sometimes The Recorder will have a page 
—sometimes a column—sometimes a para- 
graph—some months he will not appear at 
all. Everything will depend upon what the 
Recorder has that is really worth while to 
send in. 
When we started this section it was with 
the understanding that it was to be one of 


the most readable and entertaining depart- 
ments dealing with the personalities, the 
wit, the bright ideas, the ‘‘new wrinkles” 
the ideals of music workers great and little 
in America. 

The Recorder is a busy, 


alert, exper- 
ienced optimistic musician, who has 
known personally many of the foremost 
composers and artists of our time, meets 
them frequently and is given to under- 
stand that the material he presents must 
be fresh, independant, fair, and always 
readable, or it can not have a place in 
Tue Erupe. 


After that he gave us Tema con Variazione 
by Corelli, another gem of artistic interpre- 
tation. 

Mischa Elman had found the violin so well suited to 
his own technique, and the lie of the neck so well a- 
dapted for shifting to his own style, that he asked and 
received permission for the use of that Chinese young 
man’s violin all through his forthcoming tour through 
Java, his own violins being intended to be left at 
Batavia where they would be overhauled and re-condi- 
tioned by skilled men connected with the famous Dutch 
Staff Orchestra there. 


In gratitude for his treat the Major immediately ar- 
ranged for a return visit of the violinist and has pro- 
vided free seats for studentssmembers of the government 
bands, and players in Hotel and moving picture orchestras 
of Singapore (think of it, Singapore) ! 

Ten year old children have ceased to gape when aero- 
planes fly overhead. The flying machine is one of the 
commonplaces of our life. Fifteen years ago it was a 
marvel that stunned us all with its possibilities. There 
may be some musical youths who do not gasp at the 
idea of a Dutch Symphony Orchestra in Java or a Chi- 
nese owner of a rare Cremona; but those of us who can 
boast a few gray hairs will never get over being a- 
mazed at the musical interests in the land of the tigers, 
Jotus, elephants, juggernauts, cherry blossoms, temple 


bells and interminable mystery. 

W disappointed. John Luther Long, who was 
responsible for the beautiful story and play 

which gave Madam Butterfly to the world, had long 

wished to meet Puccini the composer of the opera. The 

meeting took place in Philadelphia after hundreds of 

performances of the opera had been given in all parts 


HEN the great meet, the bystanders are often 


. of the world. Puccini does not speak English and Long 


does not speak Italian, Puccini, however, boasted one 
word in English and this was “Fiffer” which being a 
little better Anglicized means “fever.” Conversing by 
means of an interpreter is about as interesting as talk- 
ing to our friends through a wet blanket. Consequently 
this historic meeting was reduced to a dialogue like this: 
Puccini (much excited and exceedingly warm, gesticu- 
lating with both hands to indicate his temperature )— 
“Fiffer!” Long (confused)—“Fiffer? Oh, you .mean 
fever, heat—very hot.” 

Puccini—“Si, fiffer.” 

That’s all. 


“America’s greatest lawyer” whose ability was 

admired by the entire American bar, is a story 
well worth telling. Lt. Sousa is an institution; not only 
here but around the entire musical world. He is some- 
thing far more than a mere musician and composer. His 
contagious personality is reflected in his marches and is 
responsible for a large measure of his success. When 
the band toured Europe, the foremost critics were said to 
have had “Sousaitis” because the American bandmaster’s 
instrumentation was so original that he brought surprises 
at every concert. What would they think of his present 
organization of nearly twice the size, greatly increased 
“virtuosity” and with the finest procurable instruments ? 
Judging by the box office thermometer Lt. Sousa is at 
the very height of his popularity. Te was never in finer 
physical or mental condition and his latest marches 
such as Keeping Step with the Union, U. S. Field 
Artillery, On the Campus, etc,, are only equaled jy 
success by their famous predecessors, ih , 


| | OW John Philip Sousa floored John G. Johnson, 
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Not long ago the Recorder had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa at his home on the 
North Shore of Long Island. Surely Sousa has mas- 
tered the art of getting the most out of life, and, inci- 
dentally, of helping his charming family and hundreds 
of friends to enjoy life with him. 

. Like all outstanding men, he plays just as hard as he 
works. One of the rooms of his home is a veritable 
museum of trophies he has won at trap-shooting con- 
tests in all parts of America. It is hard to think of a 
musician as a champion shot! 

‘Another notable feature of his home is the library of 
rare volumes that would raise the enthusiasm of the most 
rabid bibliophile. Then there are the stables, including a 
wonderful Arabian charger; the Music Room; the 
delightful wooded beach overlooking the Sound; every- 
thing to make life worth while. 

Nothing could show the many-sided character of the 
composer of “The Starsand Stripes Forever” and 
“Keeping Step with the Union,” better than his home. 
While browsing about the library the Recorder came 
upon the proceedings of the famous law-suit in which the 
family of a former manager of Sousa attempted to con- 
vince the court that the rights of the impresario extend 

after his death. The Prosecuting Attorney was none 
other than that giant of the bar, the late John G. Johnson, 
“America’s greatest lawyer,” who, by the way, was 
the personal attorney for many of the foremost of Amer- 
jcan millionaires. He was known for his unrelenting 
cross-examination, in which, by invective, command, sur- 
prise attacks and his own personal force, he was able to 
take the witness off his feet and figuratively “wipe the 
fléor” with him. 

It is said that Sousa is one of the few men who actu- 
ally downed Johnson, while on the stand. Sousa, if he 
is nothing else, is a model of gentlemanly courtesy. 

Johnson was trying to get Sousa to admit that the 
name is one of the most valuable things about a March. 
His plan was to irritate the witness as a Torreador ex- 
cites the bull he is about to slaughter. Sousa refused to 
be the bull. 

After numerous annoying attacks Johnson said: 
“Now, Mr. Sousa, we want you to state definitely just 
what you think is the value of a name to a March.” 

Sousa smiled his genial smile and said, “Well, the 
name of a march may be very valuable indeed. Take 
the ‘Liberty Bell,’ for instance. Every American loves 
the Liberty Bell. Such a name might be worth $50,000, 
if the music were all right; whereas, the title Jotn G. 
Johnson March,’ on the same composition would proba- 
bly not be worth two cents.” 

The foremost American Lawyer went down under the 
rapier (or shall we say the baton) of the foremost band 
master. 

The quotations are not given verbatim but you have 
the story and it is a mighty good one. 
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German and Austrian musicians during the war. 

However, most of the “dangerous aliens” of those 
bellicose days, who played the game squarely, have little 
to regret for the manner in which America treated them. 
If a man was an established spy, striving to undermine 
the government that had contributed to his prosperity, he 
deserved the same treatment whether he was a musician, 


a brewer or a mechanic. 

In England a number of distinguished men and women, 

born in the Central Empires, had become so British in 
their conception of life that no one ever thought of them 
otherwise. Many of them had spent the best part of 
their lives in England, loved the country and its ideals 
and had in turn received eminent honors in recognition 
of their services. Such men as Dr. Frederick Niecks 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Oscar Beringer and Sir George 
Henschel. 
a in a recent letter to the Recorder gives the 
information that he will return from his Scotch residence 
for a season of teaching in London. Although known as 
oice teacher and as one of the most artistic interpre- 
ters of the art of song, Sir George is at the same time 
a gifted pianist, an able composer, and one time conductor 
: » Boston Symphony Orchestra, Anyone who ever 
of ie © f hearing his American song recitals given 
La bill n June Bailey, born in Columbus, 
ye a i of a wonderful artistic experience. 
Ohio) has @ ae ice wits s0 exquisite and so sympa- 
Lillian paneling eta is unforgetable appeal. Upon 
we ein Glenhe retired to the north of Scot- 
h born in Breslau, of Polish descents he 
lized Englishman since 1890. 
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Some Stereotyped Faults in Piano Playing 


By Francesco Berger 


History repeats itself—so does humanity. The sur- 
roundings of our life to-day are different from those 
of the Elizabethan age, and those that obtained then 
were very different from men’s surroundings in the days 
of ancient Rome or Greece or Egypt. But man, his vir- 
tues and his vices, his habits and weaknesses, his “char- 
acter” in fact, has altered but very slightly. Whether 
he counts his possessions in camels and wives, or in 
shares and debentures, whether he aspires to live the 
ideal life or contents himself with the material, whether 
he shoots his enemies singly with flint arrow-heads or 
murders them wholesale with Krupp guns, he is the same 
old Adam, actuated by the same desires, prompted by 
the same motives, falling into the same errors. The 
leopard that cannot change his spots is but the symbol 
of man throughout the ages. And as with the entire race, 
so with individuals, and as with individuals so with stu- 
dents in general, pianoforte students not exempted. 

Everybody may notice, and parents will indorse the 
statement, that although one child differs from another 
in temper, in instinct, in personal appearance, in disposi- 
tion (i. ¢. character) and in habits, yet all children have 
certain ways of thought and modes of action in com- 
mon with one another. They conform to the same pat- 
tern in generalities. This uniformity shows itself mark- 
edly in their failings. And a like uniformity shows 
itself in the failings of those who commence to study the 
pianoforte. There are certain faults so usual in all 
elementary piano students that they appear to be stereo- 
typed among them. They occur over and over again, 
with so little variation that the experienced teacher 
expects them quite methodically, and is agreeably sur- 
prised if he does not encounter them. 

Of students there are but two sorts: those who have 
“music” in them, whom the vigilant teacher can, with 
patience, break of inborn faults by precept and exam- 
ple, and those who have “no music” in them, whom no 
amount of teaching can lead into the better way. The 
former may develop into acceptable players, the latter 
never can. But inborn talent or not any, gifted or non- 
gifted, all start with identical errors, some of which we 
will now consider. 


One Key at a Time 

(a) It is difficult to make beginners realize the impera- 
tive necessity of raising the finger off the preceding key 
at the precise instant of depressing the next one. It 
involves a simultaneous double action, and will require 
very careful listening for, in order to detect whether it 
has been correctly done or not. The ear will have to be 
trained to this careful listening, for in its original condi- 
tion it is not apt to do so. The keys on the piano have 
the same mission as the tones in the human voice, and 
as it is impossible to sing two sounds at the same time, 
so the fingers must learn to get rid of one sound when 
wanting another. Only when two or more sounds are 
required to form harmony is it permissible to hold down 
more than one key at the same time, and this will not 
come the beginner’s way fo~ many a day. The best, 
indeed the only way to counteract the tendency of cling- 
ing to the key is to work steadily at “five-finger exer- 
cises,” to practice them quite slowly, in contrary moticn, 
and in several tonalities, preferably in C major, B major, 
D flat major, A flat major, and F sharp major. Care 
must be taken that lifting the fingers shall not degener- 
ate into staccato, which is a totally different thing, 

(b) What has been pointed out about raising fingers 
applies equally to raising hands. The two methods of 
doing this should not be confounded. Octaves and 
chords, if required staccato are to be played by a back- 
ward jerk of the hand from the wrist, the stretch for 
each octave or chord being maintained. This is known 
as “wrist staccato.” The other, which may be called 
“nartellato” (hammered), is produced by allowing the 


Mother’s Help in Practice 
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whole weight of arm to escape from the elbow, and is 
to be reserved for fortissimo only. We all know that 
the legato touch is the very foundation of all good play- 
ing; it must, therefore, be the first to be understood and 
Practiced. But staccato of the right sort is of very nearly 
equal importance, and offers a fresh set of difficulties to 
be overcome. It is good advice to Practice all scales and 
arpeggi with legato axp finger staccato touches. Wrist 
staccato may be deferred for a time, and arm staccato 


need only be practice , 
nose Practiced when demanded by the com- 
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By Charles W. Landon 


A mother’s interest in the child’s music raises it 
to an important place in the little one’s life. 

If practicable, it is well for the mother to be present at 
an occasional lesson. Thus she can learn what are the 
wishes of the teacher and help the young one to accom- 
plish more at its practic 

While one must be very careful not to get a habit of 
anything like nagging, yet the mother can judiciously 
correct many little faults in practice and thus add much 
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By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


The Story of Automatic Music 


Some Things About the Player-Piano that will Interest the Everyday Music Lover 


Automatic music, using the term in a generic sense, 
may be said to be approximately five hundred years old; 
that is, the earliest attempts at mechanical reproduction 
of music are discernible about that long ago. Com- 
mercially, however, it may be regarded as being of 
quite recent origin. Indeed, such phases of it as the 
successful reproduction of the actual keyboard manipu- 
lations of great artists are matters of only a few years 


standing. 


probably the earliest form of automatic music-making of 
which we need take cognizance is that connected with the 
ringing of the Carillons, or church bells of Holland, North 
Germany and especially Belgium. From the 15th century 
these countries have been noted for the magnificent sets of 
bells installed) in their great church towers. Very often 
these carillons consisted of as many as 40 bells, and in a 
few cases, as, for instance at Bruges where there are +8 
bells, and at Malines where there were 44 bells, even this 
imposing number was exceeded. 


The art of ringing the carillons was one de- 
manding a rare combination of musical skill and physi- 
cal strength and endurance. Tales are told of the artist’s 
emerging from performance jn the bell-room, in a con- 
dition which would ordinarily be expected more of a 
blacksmith after a hard day’s work than of the performer 
upon a musical instrument. It is not surprising, therefor, 
that we find attempts being made to introduce machinery 
for the ringing of the carillons. 

Carillons to. which automatic ringing machinery was 

fitted were usually equipped with two hammers to each 
hell, one being a clapper on the inside of the bell and 
connected to the hand ringing apparatus, the other being 
a hammer, striking on the outside of the bell and con- 
nected with the playing mechanism, This playing 
mechanism consisted of a large wooden drum, revolved 
at stated intervals by a large weight and some interven- 
ing clockwork; and upon this drum were arranged stout 
pegs which raised levers as the drum revolved, the 
whole serving to actuate the hammers outside of the bells. 
The entire mechanism is familiar to everyone in the min- 
iature form known by the older generations as “The 
Musical Snuff-Box,” and by the children of today as 
“The Music Box.” 
The drums of the carillons were “pricked” generally 
for seven or eight tunes; and these were obtained by a 
slight end-shift of the drum. About the middle of the 
19th century improvements were made in the mechanism 
for bell ringing, and by 1875 the design had been quite 
well perfected; the size of the machinery was greatly 
reduced, and its accuracy similarly increased. Auto- 
mutic ringing of bells may be said to have reached its 
zenith at about this time. 


Barrel Organs 


The next form of automatic music-making, after the 
chime-ringing mechanism just described, was the barrel- 
organ. The simplest form of the barrel-organ was 
known as the “bird-organ,” and its function was to 
teach bullfinches to pipe. Needless to say it was strictly 
a melody instrument, no chords whatever being employed. 

Barrel-organs appeared first about the beginning of the 
18th century, and were manufactured for church, home 
and semi-concert use. An organ builder named Wright 
made one for an English church about this time. Street 
organs, as we know them today, did not appear until 
about the end of that century. 

Barrel-organs were almost invariably of “short,” or in- 
complete, compass. A complete chromatic compass was 
not thought of for many years. So we would find 
furnished such numbers of the keys as 17, 21 27, or 31; 
and these were generally arranged to give from two to 
four diatonic scales, occasionally assisted by two or three 
pedal-bass notes. Thus it was often necessary to distort 
the harmony when laying-out the tunes on the drums. 
It is said that the keys selected were invariably those 
using sharps. 

The barrel-organ unquestionably. reached its full flower 
in the well known “Apollonicon,” built in 1817 by a 


Gorvon Batcu Nevin. 


prominent English organ building firm, and used as a 
display and advertising feature by them for over twenty 
years. This mechanical wonder had 1900 pipes, the 
largest speaking GGG, some 45 stops and two kettle- 
drums, and was operated by three drums, each 2 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet long. Stops and swell pedal were 
controlled by the drums, as well as every pipe in the 
whole outfit. It is only within the last five years that the 
complexity and wide scope of this hundred year old 
marvel has been exceeded. 

Street organs differ in no wise as to principle from 
any other type of barrel organ. The street pianos, 
much in vogue in larger citties, came originally from 
italy, but are now manufactured in this country, their 
construction being very sturdy, and all efforts being 
bent to producing the loudest tone possible, to which 
end leather-faced hammers are frequently used. 


Barrel Pianos 


“The Musical Snuff-Box” is typical of all the various 
sizes and applications of the barrel-operated mechanism 
for playing percussion instruments, such as the piano, 
and of all the music producers in which the essential 
element is the steel comb, in which the teeth are tuned 
to give musical sounds. These vary from the child’s 
toy, costing less than a dollar in which a dozen or so 
sweet tones are to be had, to the large and varied music 
hoxes, covering a range of five or six octaves, which 
were so popular a generation ago. The whole tribe 
probably first came from Switzerland, for it is in that 
country that the best of them, and indeed most of them, 
are made. No figures on the present status of the in- 
dustry are available; but at one time over twenty 
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thousand persons were employed in this one trade. In 
this country the barrel-operated piano has ceased to 
be a popular thing in the home, as it formerly was, due 
to the rise of the modern player pianoforte, Ee 

About the year 1850, a Frenchman—M. Debain, in- 
yented a device for the playing of the pianoforte, en- 
tirely mechanical in construction, which though crude, 
contains the germ of the modern player as we know it. 
This device Debain termed the “Piano Mechanique.” 
In it were used a set of kammers which terminated in 
a set of fine teeth, compressed like the “comb” of the 
“Musical Snuff-Box.” The teeth were arranged so 
that they would, when raised, operate the hammers 
of the pianoforte. This was then done by feeding 
through guide-ways under the teeth what were termed 
“Planchettes,” or small boards (of any desired length) 
in which were set the pins to operate the tecth of the 
comb. The whole was of course quite crude, such 
variations in power as could be produced being brought 
about by varying the height of the pins. Thus a short 
pin would cause the hammer to strike gently, and a long 
pin the reverse. The device was also applied to har- 
moniums. 


The first Player Mechanism 


The first player mechanism patented in the United 
States was built in 1860; and three years later the first 
pneumatic player was matle by Fourneaux of Paris. 
This player was exhibited at the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition in 1876 and was called the Pianista. Thereafter 
things moved so rapidly that it is exceedingly difficult 
to trace an exact chronological path. R. W. Pain was 
perhaps the first to construct a pneumatic self-player in 
this country, building a 39-note compass player in 1880, 
an inside the case player of 46-notes in 1882, and in 
1888 an electric player of 65-note compass. 

Other men who have been prominent in the develop- 
ment of the player as we have it today are not mention- 
ed here because Tue Erupe excludes all references of 
possible proprietary nature. The majority of basic 
patents have run their course, and the trend of the times 
is towards greater refinement of detail and durability 
of construction. 


Hand Played Recording 


Attempts at recording the playing of viriuosi and the 
desire to preserve the fleeting inspiration of impro- 
visations date almost one hundred years before the 
attempts at self playing machines for the piano. The 
early efforts were devoted purely to securing some kind 
of a translatable record of actual playing, and no 
thought of then again reproducing this record was then 
entertained. This re-creation idea came much later. 

About 1750 the first crude attempts were made; and 
in 1863 the use of electricity in connection with the 
matter is mentioned. The early machines all worked 
on about the same principle—a moving strip of paper, 
some form of pen or pencil connected with each key 
of the instrument, all expected to scribe a series of 
dashes of various lengths and in various positions on 
the paper. Not until about 1881 was there a fairly 
successful effort along these lines. However, within 
the last fifteen years this problem has been successfully 
solved and the hand-played roll is fast supplanting the 
mathematically produced one. This applies to player- 
rolls for the pipe-organ as well as for the pianoforte. 

In America the player mechanism is applied to but 
two musical instruments, the prano and the pipe-organ. 
A self-playing mechanism for the violin has been pro- 
duced; but it is a triumph of skill rather than musical 
attainment, and it is suitable for only certain fields of 
use. 

The player pipe-organ would, but for the clement of 
cost, be the most popular of mechanically operated 
instruments; for it is by all odds the most successful 
of all automatic players. 

The player-piano as commercially constructed today 
is a pneumatic instrument, utilizing suction for its motive 
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power. The all-electric player has not met with general 
success and is expensive to construct, 

The hand-played roll, mirroring to a great degree 
the playing of the artist, is fast becoming the accepted 
standard in roll making. The old mathematically- 
made roll, in which notes were laid-out with the aid 
of a yard stick, so to speak, is fast passing; and no 
one will mourn its going. 


Not a Detriment to Music, Teaching 


. Finally, the player-piano has not hurt the piano 
teacher. The fears expressed a decade ago that piano 
study would die as a result of the player-piano now 
Seem quite naive. No such decadence has resulted. 
In fact, teachers all over the country report heavy 
schedules and good prospects. The fact of the matter 
is that all influences which have a stimulating effect on 
the mass of the people inevitably rebound to the good 
of the experts in their lines. The player-piano has 
been a most potent aid in awakening a love for the best 
in piano playing, and the end is not yet. 


Punctuated Playing 


(Translated from the French by Fannie Edgar Thomas) 


In much of the performance at student recitals, one 
is forced to ask, “In what does that differ from the 
‘sound and round’ of the street organ?” There is one 
continous roll of sound, more or less harmonious, but 
unspeaking. There is no punctuation. : 

Imagine reading a book, without commas; semicolons, 
periods, accent, emphasis or color. Yet that is exactly 
what the average piano pupil does in music reading. 
But music is an expression of thought just as much as is 
the printed page. Being of a more subtle and delicate 
texture, it needs still more qualities that give it life 
and soul. As with the reader, it is the responsibility of 
the player to make musical meanings clear to the hearer. 

If a pianist could but observe the electrical effect upon 
an audience, of even an attempt at clear punctuation, 
of an intelligent, meaningful reading of musical thought, 
he would never again play in the “street organ style” in 
the hearing of anybody. Applause is more often a re- 
sponse of his “clear talk” than to any other feature, if 
players only knew it. The reason is clear. 

It is quite possible to do this and yet maintain the 
enyeloping rhythm; but also a composition so reduced is 
remembered by the hearers as a stupid rendition never 
can be. The value of this sentence making is not realized 
by either singers or players, Scarcely ever is music 
sufficiently phrased; and punctuation is the means of 
phrasing. Without it no one can tell where is the begin- 
ning, middle or end of an idea. There is no intelligible 
idea; there is only continuous sound. 


One Minute with Liszt 


' Genius does nothing without reason. 

Music may be termed the universal language of man- 
kind. 

Music has, like society, its laws of propriety and 
etiquette. 

What is genius else than a priestly power revealing 
God to the human soul? 

Music is never stationary; successive forms and 
styles are only like so many resting-places on the road 
to the ideal. 

A sympathetic recognition is assured to everyone 
who consecrates his art to the divine service of a con- 
viction, of a consciousness. 


The True Musician 


By Aldo Bellini 


Tuere is music in great nature’s every mood, if only 
we are receptive to its messages. : i 
And where can the musician so much attune his spirit 
to the varying moods that are the life-breath of his art, 
as in the wild domain of nature. There the babbling 
brook sings a never-ending song of sweet content and 
: 25 back the sunbeams in its joy. There the birds, 
tk aie and the contented beasts join in a symphony 
i nds now grave now gay. Go to the mother heart 
Creat is u wouldst know and feel, young acolyte of 
alg 0 rou will find a ready source of all the finer 
ae et ental acquire. Go and learn. For: 
moet A ou the true musician? He who loves 
i ‘only the expression of his art, 
But that which it expresses. 
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Know What You Teach 


By Alice T. Reynolds 


TEacHING is teaching, whether of music, art, or 
literature. A teacher in a public school has a number of 
authorities over him and he must get obvious results 
with his classes in order to keep his position. To a 
great extent the private teacher of music is freer from 
authority than the school-teacher, as many parents are 
not musical and the success of the pupil depends a great 
deal on the conscientiousness of the teacher, 

The teacher in the public school feels obliged to have 
certain lessons well prepared for each day, for what 
would we think of a teacher of Arithmetic or Geometry 
who could not do the problem which he gives to his 
pupil? But did you ever hear a piano teacher say toa 
pupil, “I cannot play this piece as it should be played, 
I am out of practice, but you should play this run faster, 
and this passage should have the Proper shading,” and 
so on? 

Is not this at least one of the reasons for the unsuc- 
cessful teacher? : i 

A professor in a musical college once told of a teacher 
who never taught a piece which was not in his own 
repertoire. Too narrow-minded you say? Perhaps, but 
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Music Print and Reading 


—— 


By May Hamilton Helm 


—_ 


Aut musicians do not wear glasses, nor need to, but 
our small-size notation is too hard for many to enjoy 
reading. If publishers and oculists were “in cahoots” 
it might explain why we continue to use such absurdly 
small “notes.” An experienced reader, though he may not 
have studied harmony, soon learns to distinguish on 
which line or space an accidental belongs, in a chord. 
When “£” and “g sharp” are on one stem beginners 
almost invariably play “f sharp,” because they cannot 
SEE which degree it is on. 

Sight-reading of itself is not the ultimate goal some 
persons seem to consider it, but I believe MUSIC 
READING would be more popular if some publisher 
would dare to bring out a new edition, IN LARGE 
TYPE, of all our classic treasures. Children are not 
alone in liking large print; many a fine volume remains 
unread, on library shelves, on account of its small print. 

Ability to read music is desirable for any one; but 
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By Charles W. Landon 


Tue returns the parent will get on the investment 
made in tuition for music lessons will depend on the 
nature of the practice done. The teacher can show what 
is to be done and how, but the pupil is responsible for 
the “doing.” So it becomes highly important that 
satisfactory conditions are furnished under which this 
may be done. 

First, arrange the practice periods at a time in the day 
when they y.ill conflict least with the recreational activi- 
ties which are the normal privilege and necessity of 
every child. These ned not be absolutely inflexible; but, 
if something out of the ordifary interferes with a 
practice period, see to it that a convenient time is arrang- 
ed for this to be made up before time for the next 
lesson, If done in the proper spirit, this may be made 
the means of teaching the child the value of doing things 
in a fair, systematic way that will be invaluable to it 
in later life. 

Furnish the child with the best instrument which you 
cau afford; then teach it to take a pride in this and to 
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When Should the Scales be Taught? ’ 
By Horold M. Smith : 


THE question as to just when to teach the scales has 
had varied answers. If only for their theoretical value, 
scales are an absolute necessity in the building of a 
musician. This is recognized by the best of teachers, 

To the young student the learning of all the major 
scales is often irksome, but more so when they are 
begun after having played pieces for some length of 
time. It is a considerable “come-down” for the pupil 
to learn “dry” scales after he has been reveling in noc- 
turnes, reveries, marches and other forms of composi- 
tion. For this reason the scales should be learned as 
early as possible, beginning in the very first lessons, 

The biggest “trump card” a teacher ever holds is the 
promise of the first piece. A wise teacher will use this 
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THE ETUDE 


This department is designed-to help the tea 
“What to Teach,"’ etc., and not technical pro! 
History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


cher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,”’ 
biems pertaining to Musical Theory, 
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department, Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Two Kinds of Inertia 


“1, A pupil of thirteen, who has studied three 
years, and who plays correctly at slow tempo, is 
unable to work her pieces up to a ster tempo 
without stumbling, and has to go back and play 
slowly again. Is ambitious and tries hard. 

_ “2. Another, who seems to be interested and will- 
ing to practice, yet, after having things thoroughly 
explained to her, comes with her lesson unprep: 

and never seems to know when she makes a mis- 
take, but keeps right on. Even after pointing out 
her mistakes, she returns with them uncorrected 


at the following lesson.”—I. BE. A. 


1. The trouble may be caused by a rigidity in the 
hands which some players immediately assume when 
trying to push the tempo beyond a given point. What- 
ever the cause, the fingers are, in such cases, trying to 
play faster than they. have worked up the capacity to 
encompass. They may not have acquired the facility 
to play with free action in their elementary studies. 
When a pupil is pushed beyond this capacity the strained 
condition will continue to increase. To secure velocity 
in such a hand the cause of the trouble must first be 
located, and then preliminary preparation made from 
that standpoint. The rapid action should at first be 
tried with simple pieces. If she is playing in the third 
grade try her with some simple etudes, like Czerny, in 
the second. The aggressive endeavor to secure velocity 
should not be indulged in overmuch in the early stages. 
On the other hand I have seen many genuine music 
lovers who never acquire but a limited amount of dex- 
terity. If you possess a sufficiently keen discernment 
and experience to determine this, you can teach your 
pupils to regulate their playing accordingly. 

2. This defect is not concerned with musical capacity, 
but is a pathological condition which may be diagnosed 
as mental inertia. Very often it includes a complete 
inertia of the physical system as well, when it may be 
best described by the colloquial term, laziness. It 
would be a good thing if such persons could be so situ- 
ated that they could be forced to do whatever was for 
their good, and do it thoroughly. With your music pupil 
I know of no better way than selecting some appro- 
priate piece and using the blue pencil liberally. Mark 
every inaccuracy throughout, then insist that a correc- 
tion must be made wherever there is a blue mark. If 
she plays as faultily at the next lesson, stop her early in 
the piece and insist that she resume its study for these 
corrections at home. Keep her at this piece until you 
have induced her to correct the errors. 


A Repertoire 


“During my study I have memorized a repertoire 
of about fifty selections, but I find practicing these 
takes up a considerable portion of my time, and I 
am still adding to the list. I memorize quickly but 
read so slowly that it is painful. Should I slow up on 
the memorizing, drop some of the pieces, and study 
sight-reading ?"—T. B. W. 


Your repertoire is entirely too extensive. It is not 
at all necessary to keep so many pieces in readiness for 
instant use, unless you are a concert pianist giving 
many programs constantly. It is far better to select a 
limited number to keep in first-class condition for a 
repertoire, from a dozen to twenty-five, to be regu- 
lated by individual conditions. If memorizing is easy 
it is a good plan to commit all the pieces you learn. 
Any that you specially desire you can add to the reper~ 
toire and perhaps drop one of the others. If at some 
time in the future you wish to take up one of the pieces 
you have dropped, you will find that the fact of having 
memorized it formerly will enable you to prepare it a 
second time in a very short period, Pieces are very 
quickly recalled that have been once learned. This will 
give you time in which to make a special practice of 
sight reading. If you will look over your back files 
of THe Ercvor you will find in some of the Round 
Table Departments directions for practicing sight read- 
ing in a manner that will enable you to make progress. 


An Iron Grip 


ing such pieces as Lavallee's 
Butterfly, and othe requiring the continuous 
playing of scales and runs that my fingers and arms 
become so stiff that I have to stop for a rest. Will 
you kindly advise me in regard to this?" ‘3B; f; 


“T find that in play! 


Without doubt the fault lies within yourself. You 
have not yet developed sufficient technic to enable you 
to tackle compositions of this degree of difficulty. Fur- 
thermore I doubt as to your being able to manipulate 
your fingers with a free and supple action. The condi- 
tion you mention often results from an endeavor to 
force velocity upon the fingers greater than they are 
able to encompass. Students sometimes attempt this 
even when practicing scales and arpeggios. An in- 
crease in rapidity should seem to be almost entirely 
mental; that is, assuming that you have acquired a cor- 
rect action, so that your fingers and arms act with that 
controlled relaxation that is conducive to ease of effort, 
any increase in tempo should come very gradually with- 
out any change of feeling in arm or fingers. There is 
very apt to be, however, a tension in the hand in the 
effort to play faster. This soon becomes an iron grip 
which results in fatigue and considerable pain. It is 
doubtful whether you will be able to cure yourself of 
this fault without the help of an expert of the first 
order. Too many teachers do not seem to be able to 
tell whether a pupil is playing with stiff hands and fin- 
gers or not. There is no cure, however, except that 
road which lies through the elementary finger action 
exercises that are done with supple muscles, and gradu- 
ally advancing by easy stages. You will need a teacher 
for this, and a good one. 


Desultory Practice 


“A has studied seven months and ean play third 
grade music from memory. Can this be pe vie? 
She is unable to read anything at sight. She is not 
my pupil. ‘B’ has studied with me for a year and 
a half, and ean play the first page of My Lady's 
Fan, by Cramm, perfectly. He can read first grade 
music at sight and some of the Gospel Ilymns. 
‘Tis mother is discouraged at his slow progre Ile 
practices daily one hour, and is in the Czerny: 
Liebling book. Which of the two is getting the 
most out of their music?’—L. Z. 


I can express no opinion on the first pupil as your in- 
formation is so meager. It is not usual, however, for 
pupils to progress from the beginning to the third grade 
in seven months. It would be possible, however, with 
fine talent and ample hours for practice. Your own 
pupil is making fair average progress. It is not pos- 
sible to establish any exact rate of advancement for 
pupils, as the personal equation is such a varying one. 
Eyen talented pupils sometimes progress very slowly 
because of inattention, lack of application and general 
laziness. Some gifted with almost no natural talent for 
music advance rapidly because they have a genius for 
hard work. They have excellent brain faculty, study 
accurately, carefully follow every direction given, and 
are highly intelligent, but their playing rarely becomes 
musical. No given pupil can be a criterion for another. 
Therefore, while it could not be said that your pupil is 
making brilliant progress, I see no reason for discour- 
agement with only one hour a day for practice. In an 
hour’s practice few pupils make the full time count. 
Nearly all pupils would advance faster if they would 
practice in accordance with directions. Many of them 
waste the time mooning about from one thing to another 
and never persist in systematic study until a passage 
is conquered. Instead of practicing over and over each 
motive, phrase and section in short sentences until a 
fair degree of facility is at‘ained, they play each and 
every piece from end to énd. By the time they have 
reached the last measure they have forgotten the first. 
And so the desultory work continues. This may be the 
reason for your pupil not progressing more rapidly. 
Give him some practice lessons devoting the whole time 
to showing him how to practice. 


Thirty and After 


n ef thirty who has not s a 
aly ‘teens, but has been preged 
again during the st six months. He is very anx- 
jous to advance, industrious and intelligent, ana 
has been obliged to do nothing to stiffen his mus- 
eles. As I have had to put him back upon the most 
elementary ex¢ s, he now fears that his progress 
will be very limited. I tell him, however, that he 
Will be able to play. fifth and sixth grade music 
well. Do you think I encourage him too much for 
thirty years of age Ww. c. 


JT have a ma 
piano since his 


I take it that you mean the fifth and sixth grades ac- 
cording to the Standard Course. Some systems, you 
know, reckon only seven grades. But with flexible 
fingers and hands, great interest and application, and 
two hours a day for practice, and the remains of a small 
amount of flexibility from his youth, T know no reason 
why he cannot accomplish the amount you specify. I 
would not recommend that you dwell too strongly on the 
exercises. I assume from your letter, which is too 
long to quote except in part, that he is devoting most of 
his two hours to these. But you should remember that 
greater interest will be aroused if you give him some 
suitable pieces. Otherwise, a sort of ossifying process 
may start: in his brain, which will cause him to give 
up discouraged. We are all grown up children and 
like something that sounds interesting, better than a 
preponderance of exercises. You must not forget that 
with simple pieces well learned so that the fingees work 
freely in them, a great deal can be accomplished in posi~ 
tion and action by making the brain act upon the fingers 
and hands through these pieces. The Standard Graded 
Course, with supplementary pieces, will be valuable for 
the start, and the Czerny-Liebling can be added later. 
If you will look back over your files of the Round 
Table you will find this same subject treated on various 
former occasions, and thereby perhaps acquire further 
hints, 


An Innate Dislike 


“T have always detested seales from the beginning 
of my musie study, although I know. they must be 
practiced regularly if one is to acquire fluency. I 
would delight in spending hours on Czerny, Clem- 
enti, Moscheles, etc., but avoid les and arpeggios. 
Now I tind the same tendency by neglecting scales: 
with pupils, and they dislike them too, Is there 
anything I can do to teach them in an interesting 
way ?’—M, K. 


Your difficulty may be referred to the universal repug- 
nance towards routine. Routine seems to be one of the 
most inescapable facts of human existence. Everyone 
tries to flee from it, and naturally everyone fails. When 
they think they have left it the farthest in the rear, they 
turn and there it is, facing them again, not only in one 
form, but in practically every phase of human activity, 
The best plan in order to evade it is to quickly make up 
your mind that it is necessary and inevitable, and boldly 
try and conquer it by accepting it. Looked at in the man- 
ner you do, it becomes drudgery. Drudgery is hard to 
manage, but routine approached in the right spirit may be 
made agreeable. I have known many people who deliber- 
ately made up their minds that they were going to 
mate the things they must do, the things that absolutely 
could not be avoided, a joy and a delight to themselves, 
and many of them have succeeded, It is largely a ques- 
tion of will and determination. It is only a ques- 
tion of whether you rule yourself, or whether you let cir- 
cumstances rule you. If you cannot “master your Own 
destiny,” as the phrase goes, those associated with you will 
have no better success than you do. Therefore preach 
the gospel of joy of doing one’s duty. I know of no 
way of making the scales and arpeggios more interesting 
than that fully described in Mastering the Scales and 
Arpeagios. You will find additional ideas in this con- 
nection in the second book of Mason’s Touch and 


Technic. 


“Lot the love of literatw'e, painting, sculpture, architec. 
ture, and, above all, music, enter into your lives,” 
RoosEVELT. 
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Keeping Up Your Technic when Without 
a Piano 


By A. M. Moon 
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During the “Flu” epidemic I had a severe attack 
which was followed by heart trouble; and my doctor 
kept me in bed for over four months, taking the rest 
cure. This was a real calamity, and I feared my 
fingers would become hopelessly stiff from lack of 
practice. 

After several weeks it came to me, “Why not go 
through finger exercises, say twice daily?” Of course 
our teachers tell us the value of such practice away 
from the piano, but how many of us apply it? 

The exercises used are mostly of the _five-finger 
variety and are to be practiced on a book Gn my case 
I_used two books in bed, one on each side near the 


hips). 


Exercise I. : 

Hand in five-finger position on a book, with fingers 
held down firmly. Raise thumb and strike, say five 
times, with other fingers held conn: seg ie eee 
ri he other fingers singly. ext use two 
Hane ae 2 and 3, 3 and 4, 4 and 5. Then 
three fingers, four fingers and finally all five fingers. 

The left hand the same, only beginning with the 
ag Exercise II. 

Five-finger position as above. (Imagine fingers cov- 
ering C, D, E, F and G.) Raise little finger, and 
place thumb under hand on spot where little finger 
was (G.) Raise thumb and strike alternately, 1 on 
G, 1 on C, a number of times. Next use thumb and 
one finger, 1 on G, 2 on D, 1 on C, 2 on D, 1 on Ga 
number of times; 1 on G, 3 on E, 1 on C, 3 en E, 1 
on G; 1 on G, 4 on F, 1 on C, 4 on F, 1 on G. Then 
with thumb and two fingers, 1 on G, 3 on E, 2 on D, 1 


on C, 2 on D, 3 on E, 1 on G; 1 on G, 4 on F, 2 on D, 
1 on C, 2 on D, 4 on F, 1 on G; 1 on G, 4 on F, 3 on 
E, 1 on C, 3 on E, 4 on F, 1 on G. Last, thumb and 
three fingers, 1 on G, 4 on F, 3 on E, 2 on D, 1 on (es 
2 on D, 3 on E, 4 on F, 1 on G. Left hand similar. 


Exercise III. 

Stretching exercise. Hold little finger firmly on the 
book and slide fourth finger as far as possible from 
it. Then hold fourth finger firmly and slide the third 
finger as far as possible, etc. 


Exercise IV. 

(a) Play imaginary octaves on the book with loose 
wrist, 

(b) Octaves without book or piano: With hands 
spread in octave position, raise, and with loose wrist, 
holding the arms still, let fall, keeping hands spread, 
Do this a number of times. 

Try it some time when you can't get to a piano, and 
you will see that the fingers Irse none of their old 
skill, 


One Minute with Gluck 


Music requires inspiration. 

The sole aim of the composer should be the progress 
of his art. ' 

The more truth and perfection are sought after, the 
more necessary are precision and exactness, 

Simplicity, truth and unaffectedness are the leading 
inciples of the beautiful in every work of art. 

The greatest heauties of melody and harmony ‘hecome 
faults and imperfections when they are not in. their 
preper places, 

I regard music not only as an art whose object is to 
please the car, but also as one of the most power ful 
means of opening our hearts and of moving our affec- 
tions. 
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Pupirs often Tequest their teacher to play the new 
setae them so that they may get an idea of how 
is eae ee Such a request should, as a rule, 
ae a ‘he teacher should, however, be care- 
secs Meee reat such. a way that it illustrates 
a au ch he Wishes to impress on the pupil, It is 

Prising what a revelation this may be, especially to 


a beginner who has ttle or n opportunity o is 
1 
ae ° nity of hearing 


A talented child j 
painfully struggling 
more to her than a 


ust begining the study of music was 
through a line which was nothing 
How her face Wend wee se disconnected soug 
her place and played eg the teacher smilingly took 
Doodle, which wae ag the familiar strains of Yankee 
sounds through wl i suurely obscured in the maze of 

Some teachor. Meh she had heen groping her way. 

: achers make the mistake of dashing the piece 


off at breakneck ¢ 
; a speed, to “j ess? i 
by in awe and wonder, He Semple oan 


teacher, and the result Sees home, tries to imitate the 
s 1s a miseral A 
A teacher yy serable failure. 
S who aly Pea allure. 
i : insisted in é id 
y in alow 
Sson undertool counting al 


Y a piece for a little 
the latter critically; 


US not forget 
many little minds 
how to ge ; 


bs Music js 
" and happy 
et his Pupils to talk 


a deep mystery 10 


1S the teacher who knows 


alk and ask questions. 


cue over the “act ts, hh nfltt- 
; asst so las the greatest inflt 
should give the Gee ts that to which legislators 
from S¢, Helena, § atest encouragement.’—N poLkONe 


Take Care of Your Instrument 


of the far-reaching cultural influences of 


A New Etude Department of Recorded 


A Practical Review Giving the Latest Ideas for those in Search Of .the 


Best New Records and Instruments 


Conducted by HORACE JOHNSON 


displays the consumate skill of this great 


Music 


Usually fin 


Tue care of a talking machine is a 
matter in which owners take little interest. 
To them the phonograph is to be used 
when they want it; to be carted from 
house to house and even from country to 
city and back, either in the tonneau of the 
Ford or the bottom of a trunk, without 
any thought of its works unless it refuses 
to grind out dance music any longer, and 
quietly dies. Then the poor, old misused 
machine is hauled to the nearest “service 
station” and demand is made to have it 
fixed immediately. An examination is 
made, a price quoted, the owner faints at 
the expense, and the machine is left for 
complete overhauling, to be called for in 
two weeks, 

Why not avoid all this trouble? Tt is 
a very easy matter to oil the bearings 
oceasionally and clean the motor. Dust 
each record before you put it on to play, 
and they will last longer. Use new 
needles every two or three times, at least, 
Do not wind the motor too tightly. Be 
careful; it pays. The talking-machine cost 
you good money, the records a xpensive 
if your library is a classical one. Why 
not save by being careful. Tt is impossible 
to drive an automobile without oil; you 
cannot run a phonograph without it. Re- 
member haste and carelessness male waste. 


Tire other day, as T stood looking at a 
indow-display of Caruso's. records and 
a Forty-second Street, two 
apparently of the st 
They were as 


photographs on 
young chaps very. 
Side stopped beside me age 
rested in the display as T was, am 
not only very iflumi 


vidence 


much inte : 
their comments were dingy 
nating, but gave me one mo 


the talking-machine. 

There did not seem to he one record of 
the great man with which they were not 
familiar. T listened as they discussed, in 
murdered English, the merits of each 
record with intelligence and convincing 
criticism, manifesting an astounding knowl- 
edge of vocal technique. After much argu- 
ment they finally agreed that the Largo 
form Handel’s Nerses was the best re- 
production Caruso had ever made, and 
walked away. As they passed out of ear- 
shot T heard one of them remark: “T’ve 
Joined my lesson. TI allus tho't T cud hear 
Carus’ anytoime, an’ I waited. But bulieve 
me, I’m goin’ ter hear ey ryone o’ them 
big guns the nex’ toime I git the chanct.” 


Thanksgiving Records 


The records which seem to me to be the 
most appropriate for the season of Thanks- 
giving are the Home songs—the songs 
which have found a permanent place in 
our music literature, and are in constant 
use. Not only are they familiar to ever 
one, but they are a source of unending 
pleasure. No matter how often a song 
like My Old Kentucky Home or Home 
t ¢ Home. This ballad is often spoken 
ure in hearing it again. 

A short time ago T heard a lecturer say 
that Aimie Laurie was selected by ballot at 
a recent convention of musicians as the 
greatest foll-song ever written; and that, 
because of its haunting beauty and simpli 
ity, it would remain forever in the hearts 


of everyone who knew it. There is doubt 
if anyone who has heard Mme. Louise 
Homer's record (Victor 87206) of this 


folk-song could forget it. Tt is one of the 
most artistic records T have ever heard and 


artist to the highest degree. 

Another song which has withstood the 
test of time and casual popularity js Home 
Sweet Home, This ballad is often spoken 
of as the greatest home song of English 
literature and after hearing Alma Gluck’s 
reproduction of it (Victor 74251) ] can 
fully understand the tribute granted, Miss 
Gluck sings the tender and wistful melody 
with a charm and lyric beauty that is un- 
excelled. 

Recently the Brunswick Company pub- 
lished a record of Aly Old Kentucky 
Home (5037A) sung by Marie Tiffany of 
the Metropolitan Opera, assisted by a male 
trio, which is a paramount reproduction 
of this famous Stephen Foster song, The 
stance of the maletrio enhances the 
voice. One other quality which is always 
clear and flute-like tones of Miss Tiffany’s 
noticeable in Miss Tiffany’s work js the 
clean diction with which she sings. This 
quality adds greatly to the attraction of this 
reproduction. 

There are two other home ballad records 
to which T wish to calll your atention The 
first is the Edison re-creation 50060, a 
double-faced record which includes Massa’s 
In De Cold, Cold Ground, sung by the 
Metropolitan Quartet, and Old Folks At 
Home, sung by Christine Miller with the 
assistance of a chorus. The other record 
is published hy the Columbia Company 
(45959) and incorporates Carry Me Back 
Yo Old Virginny and Old Black Joe 
sing by Louis Graveure, one of the 
finest baritones of the concert Platform in 
this country. Both of these records are 
exceptional specimens of mechanical mus) 
cal production. 

It is possible to mention many other pub- 
lications of home song records that are un- 
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WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS 


FREDERICK A .WILLIAMS, Op.102, No. 


A valuable study in modulation and in sudden changes of key. A pleasing waltz melody pervades it all, Grade 3's. 
In waltz time M.M. ¢.=50 
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THE KATY DIDS 


“Sometimes I keep from goin’ to sleep, 
Just to hear the Katydids cheep.’ Kk. L. ASHFORD 
i James Whitcomb Riley 
From a new set entitled 4/2 in a Summer's Day. This is a clever little nature piece, with some good practice features. Grade 2%. 
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PAOLO CONTE, Op.48 


with some valuable technical features, Grade 2 
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Me 


A teaching or recital piece, 
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POLKA DE SALON 
SECONDO 


A brilliant drawing-room duet. This number in solo form has been a preat favorite. 
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COMRADES WALTZ. 


SECONDO 


An original four-hand number, not arranged from a solo. The second theme is entirely in the secondo. 


WALTER ROLFE 
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ORIENTALE 


A lively characteristic piece with some original harmonic features. Grade 3. 
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SONG OF ARCADY 


of a picture by Watteau. Play lightly and delicately. Grade 3 
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The first theme is suitable for dancing, 
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Band Soloist 


MISS MARJORIE MOODY 
Sings 
Laughing Roses. 


Words and Music by 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


THE ETUDE 


Exceedingly Good Piano Numbers 
By W. M. FELTON 


Teachers will find in the listing below excellent sugges- 
tions for teaching and recital work. These are recent 
publications that quickly attained favor with many. 

‘seucn = TWILIGHT IN AUTUMN ,, 


Grade tv REVERIE bight 40 Conte 
Modoratouwde7a ‘WM. FELTON 


Zo Betsy 


wo1zs0s = LAUGHING ROSES 
Miss Moody has been PIERROT'S MORNING SONG 
the soprano soloist with joe anes a 
Sousa’s band for the past ere pee 
i several seasons and dur- 
iN i Grade Pric Cat. No. Title : . a = = =| 
Cat-No. Title. phe, March 3, $0.40 | 14830 “In Quest of Butterflies. 3/4§0.60 ing this past season has Gee En ene 
15268 Blowing Bubbles, Scher- 15253 In Slumber . 214.80 repeatedly used this num- iat Lie $ 
BCttO weeeserneteets ree a4 ber with immense success. SS eS aS 
: The writer of this song 537 ao eatin | 2 Fiz 
Brisigsa's 50 Goucert Trans tion. 3 has a number of other b= =e 
15219 Mountain Rill, Rondo.... 3 very successful songs that oe = Z = 
\60 | 14934 Off to the Country, March 3 .40 - . oe ae 
75 | 14871 Passing Parade, March... 234 .40 have met with the ap- ma i 
14622 Concert Waltz . ‘75 | 16414 Passing Parade, Four proval of many great art- 
14985 Country Froli Hands «++ 3.60 ists and teachers. Songs 
Danes 60 | 14680 Rondoletto . 3.60 dee hae bee 4b 
ieee e ne used by, 
14679 Cytherea, Old 14644 Second Valse 6 (OMB rare 1 y 
DANCE se sseeregecsseet .50 | 14936 Sunday Morn . 3 80 such artists as Galli-Curci, 
16557 Dance of the Chimes. 3 '30 | 14660 Sunset Memory, Noctur- Schumann Heink, David 
W977 Danse Rococo Dow tht =O Bispham, Henri Scott, 
ancing in tee ae i Reinald Werrenrath and $ 
ti , R 40 enrath 2 = t 
14814 Dream of Autumn eee “50 17255 eauae aa others are named below. ee 5 
1 iano Solo . ‘ 
f He ‘40 | 17071 Wedding i a PRICE, 50 CENTS 
3 0 | 14078 with ’courly Grace,“ OTHER SUCCESSFUL SONGS BY THE SAME WRITER 
4.60 Mintetise tcotesessens Shee: » Car'li bas Hels 
» 4 380 | aos Yesteryear, A’: i ‘0 Oli. Garilina ......o,ee.yseconnnseesnsenesere 60 Persian Serenade, 0 


Send Me a Rose from Homeland (2 keys) -50 
King Solomon and King David 
Love’s Good Night (2 keys) .-- 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. ctieStnov’sr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Only to Live in Your Heart. 


0 0 
(0 The Rose of Killarney +50 


Any of these numbers cheerfully sent for examination 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Siesrniz'st Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GEMS OF CZERNY ARRANGED AS 
A GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


Selected “Czerny” Studies 


—_——— 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious 
Annotations, by EMIL LIEBLING 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


A Book Every Student and 
Lover of Music Should Read 


THE MASTERS 


- AND = 


THEIR MUSIC | 


By W.S. B. MATHEWS 


CLOTH BOUND—PRICE, $2.00 


IN THREE BOOKS 3 i 
ition he technical litera- 

ABLE and noteworthy addition to t ric ; 
bea the pianoforte. This work represents a diligent sift- 
ing and careful selection of material from the entire works of 
Czerny, including al the popular opus num- 
bers fo) ether with many less known, but 
aqneily meritorious studies. Mr. Lieblirg’s 
editorial work has been of the most exact and 
ainstaking character from both the technical 
ed int 2 Peeative sides; the annotations 
are ‘of sent ractical value and musical in- 
renee The is hree volumes, which are 


carefully and closely graded, the studies be- 


ees have read this work designed as an introduction to music 
as literature. From the beginning it holds the reader interestingly and 
imparts a wealth of knowledge as to the individualities of style and mus- 
ical expression as well as the influence exerted by each. Many illustra- | 
tive programs with biographical, esthetical and critical annotations are 


pressive order, range given. The book is excellent for the use of clubs, classes or private study. 


ing arranged in pro- 


in difficulty from the 
“enth grade. 


Czerny’s 
tail and his mastery of 
truly remarkable; he 
writer, The object of 
tion is to present 
convenient form 


of the most flattering cha 


ever offered. 


It is printe 
and substantially and thoroug 


his very best stu 
for general use. 
racter. 


CZERNY 


early second to the sev- 
mastery of technical de- 
musical expression are 
was a most voluminous 
this present compila- 


dies of all grades in attractive and 
The success of this work has been 
It is the best work of the kind 
d from beautifully engraved special plates 
hly bound in heavy paper. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


————— 


1710-1712-1714 


Turoporr Presser Co., Ghesmur sr. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed find $ 

to name and address below . - - 


Special 
Cash Offer 


Send this coupon 
and $160 (cash, 
stamps, check or 
money order) and 
one copy will be 
sent you postpaid 


for which send 
of “Tus Masrers 


—— as Se, a ae a a 
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3 Great Voices © 


Now Recording 
Exclusively for Brunswick | 


Mario Chamlee Florence Easton 
Giuseppe Danise 


See nen 


They have found in the Brunswick Methodof Interpre- 
tation the best means of reproducing their art. Bruns- 
wick Records give a true rendition of their perform- 
ance and reflect added luster upon their artistic careers, 
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Other Artists Now Represented Exclusively 
on Brunswick Records 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY VIRGINIA REA RICHARD BONELLI 

MAX ROSEN IRENE PAVLOSKA IRENE WILLIAMS 

DOROTHY JARDON ELIAS BREESKIN ELIZABETH LENNOX 
THEO. KARLE MARIE TIFFANY 


Ey*fel elo. _AND--RE CORDS 
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Mario Chamlee 
Tenor 


is firs Metropolitan appear- 
an tit ole of Cavaradossi in 
Puccini's “Tosca,” at the Opera House 
Jast November was the greatest sen- 
sation of the opera ip ree 4 
nd for Chamlee records 
fs reesily “understandable when you 
hear one. 


Notable Chamlee Records 


10000—For You Alone Coereeilig cient) 

. Elegie (Massene 

100 Vesti la Giubba (On With the 
Play) from Pagliacci (Leonca- 
yalio) in Italian. 

10008—Siciliana (Thy Lips Are Like 
Crimson Berries) from Cavalleria 


Florence Easton 
Soprano 


After a noteworthy career 
abroad, Miss Easton has become 
recognized in America as one of 
the most accomplished and ver- 
satile sopranos on either the 
operatic or concert stage. 

For her introductory Bruns- 
wick Record, Miss Easton chose 
Bach-Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 
with Max Rosen playing the 
violin obligato. This  super- 
feature record reveals her in one 
of her highest artistic moments, 
and demonstrates the fact that 
Brunswick recording methods 
have mastered even soprano 
High “C’”—which many experts 
had pronounced impossible. 
No. 30011—Ave Maria 

(Bach-Gounod) 
(Violin obligato by Max Rosen) 
No. 10037—Air des bijoux 
(Jewel Song from Faust) 
(Gounod) 


40014—Questa O Quella 
Fair Throng) 
(Verdi) Act I, 
% yes Have Told Me 
10018—Your Eyes vi ; Hara) 
2 Lucevan le Stelle (The Stars 
10024 —B Jaicning) from ‘Tosca, (Puc- 
feat Aci. God for a Garden 
10026—Thank God for a Garden... 
10030—Sants “ucla (Neapolitan Follc 


5 
10033 "Love i Mine 


‘Teschemacher-Gartner) 


@B. B.C, Co, 1921 


Brunswick Records 
Can Be Played 
on Any Phonograph 


Giuseppe Danise 


Premier Baritone 


Fresh from a series of tri- 
umphs in European capitals, 
Signor Danise made his Ameri- 
can debut as Premier Baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany at the Opera House last 
November, No less conservative 
and exacting a critic than Mr. 
Henry T. Finck (New. York 
Evening Post) praised him for 
a voice that is sonorous, virile, 
vibrant and appealing” and “a 
use of it which avoids all operatic 
claptrap.” 


ir Bruns- 
» and affords a striking 
example of the art which has given 
him fame and fortune, as wo!l es the 
¢ y of Brunswick recording. 
No. 30010—Di Provenza il mar (‘Thy 
Home in Fair Provence) La Tra- 
viata (Verdi), 


No. 10085 — Marechiare (Neapolitan 
Song) Baritone in Italian, 


— BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
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Thankssivimé Music 


Sacred Gems Voicing the Praise and Joy of Thanksgiving. Choirmasters Have 
the Privilege of Examining Any of These Numbers 


A Series of 
Special Melodic Pianoforte Studies 


Embracing the 


In Ordering itis only necessary to mention“ Presser Catalog” and give the Number 


ANTHEMS FOR THANKSGIVING’ 


Presser 


Sumber Title Composer Price ° ; 
® “And God Said Let the Earth”......... Caleb Simper 12 arl Ph f T, h 
ee Awake, My Soul, to Sound His Praise.. Harry H. Pike 15 ous ases Oo ec nic 


O. M. Schoebel 10 
. O. M. Schoebel 15 


Vive vhY@vt@xarevive 


6280 “Come and Worship the Lord” 
10138 “Come, Sing Before the Lord” . 


By Arnoldo Sartorio 


23 “Great is the Lord” ........ .. A. J, Boex 15 | 
10082 “The Earth is the Lord’s” -.......... -+.. J. W. Lerman 15 Cota De ue 4 
10740 “How Excellent is Thy Lovingkindness”. Edward S. Barnes .15 Tala anlelodintet Title pons oa 4 
15611 “It is Good to Give Thanks” ............. E. L, Ashford 12 lelodic Studies for Equalization of the Hands 8 oe Agate : 
10370 “It is a Good anti f Give Thanks” -- Patty Ne : 10 131387 Finger Freedom Studies bs ae $1.00 : 
604 “I Will Magnify CL eee -..:.. E. L, Ashfor 12 14515 Melodious Studies i A 1.25 i 
158g “IE Will Magnify Thee” ........ ‘IRI EL De Reef “10 ail \Bals cad ee ee 1090 «1.28 
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PASTORAL DANCE 


Morris Dance with colorful harmonies. Grade 3 
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4. Strephon is a poetic name for a shepherd swain. 
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Allegro con strepito 
schersando_con grasta 
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One of the most imposing of all concert pieces. The original themes by Schubert are to be found in his 
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An artistic encore song in Scotch folk style, by popular writer. 
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Anartistic love song, witha strong climax. A real singer’s song. 
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A charming home song, by a most popular English writer. ARTHUR E TATE 
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equipped with a metronomic spring motor 
which is independent of the pneumatic 
mechanism, Therefore, the pumping does 
not affect the tempo of the roll; thus and 
thus only is correct, true interpretation 
made possible. 


Incidentally, this motor makes pumping 
easy, because all the air is used to play the 
music and none to run the roll; you need 
not watch the tempo of the roll. The roll is 
rewound without the use of pedals; also 
more durable and more dependable than 
a pneumatic motor because it is not affected 
by climatic changes. 
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Francois Villon, that ever de- 
lightful vagabond poet of romance 
who lived about 1430—1484, had a 
way of saying: 

“I know everything except myself” 


Tue very first thing that the singer and 
the vocal student should know is himself. 
He should know first of all that while 
there are general truths- which apply to 
vocal culture in all cases, they cannot be 
applied in every instance to his case. 

Unless the singer studies himself and 
engages a teacher who will recognize him 
as an individual, different from every other 
individual ever born, he is not likely to 
progress very far. 

In the first place singers do not think 
enough about the condition of the instru- 
ment they play upon. This instrument 
may be four feet tall and it may be six 
feet tall. It is never merely an inch or so 
tall—never merely the little box in the 
throat which is the point at which the 
sound is actually made. 


Blood Circulation in Singing 

Possibly one of the most important things 
for the singer to remember is to care for 
the circulation of the blood. Normally 
the blood: circulates through the body 
about every three minutes. It does this 
whether you will it or not, unless you are 
ill. However in order to preserve a normal 
circulation of the blood it will be necessary 
for you to hold fast to certain essential 
things which contribute to it. These are: 

An abundant supply of air regularly 
taken into the lungs through unobstructed 
nasal passages. 

Daily healthful exercise—not overdone. 
Daily bathing and friction of the skin 
through massage. 

Good food to make good blood. 

Good digestion, to make good blood. 

Freedom from toxic focuses tending to 
poison the blood. 

A whole faculty of Lampertis, March- 
esis, Sbriglias, and Garcias would be un- 
able to put you one step further ahead 
unless you attended to the foregoing. 
Therefore Voice lessons themselves and 
vocal study are not the things of prime 
importance in your career, but the care of 
the vocal instrument. 

The writer has given hundreds of lessons 
to large classes of pupils. In dozens of 
instances, in bygone days, he found himself 
absolutely helpless to remedy certain vocal 
conditions of'a pathological character which 
seemed to grow worse and worse with 
more practice. Thére are teachers, of 
course, who assume that if the agent 
leads a normal life vocal study will keep 

the student in prime condition. In most 

+ ai kc does improve the health, 
cases voice Work i 0 
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Edited by Well-Known Voice Specialists 


“Thank You for Your Most Sweet Voices »—SHAKESPEARE 


What Every Singer Should Know 


By M. G. Ucelli 


ineffective, growing worse day by day? 
In the olden days throat specialists cured 
‘many cases with their treatment. Now, 
they reach more, because in many instances 
poisoned tonsils and irritated nasal con- 
ditions are often found, due to invisible 
abscesses in the teeth—invisible—often to 
the X-ray. 


The Singer’s Teeth 


A good dentist is more important to the 
singer with a good voice than the vocal 
teacher. The care of the teeth is of vital 
significance to every one, but of still 


-greater significance to the singer. 


Singers, as a rule, prefer liquid or paste 
dentifrices to powders. Precipitate of 
chalk and orris root, used so much in 
powdered tooth cleaners, are sometimes 
yery irritating to certain individuals. The 
writer knew of one pupil whose throat and 
mucus membrane were continuously catar- 
rhal until this was discovered. 

Every singer is aware that the formation 
of the teeth has much to do with resonance 
and pronunciation. Those who are not 
aware of it will readily find out when a few 
important teeth are removed. 


Evan Williams’ Throat 


A few months before the death of the 
late Evan Williams, (how fortunate that 
we may still hear that glorious voice in 
talking machine records), the writer care- 
fully examined his throat. Williams was 
then suffering greatly from neglected teeth 
and the consequent pyorrhea. He realized 
this neglect, but pointed to the fact that he 
had been a breaker boy in the mines and 
had not had adequate attention. Blood 
poisoning coming from this condition was 
believed to have been the cause of his 
death. Some of his teeth were false and 
he wore a plate. He was the first singer 
the writer ever knew who could sing 
beautifully with a dental plate in his mouth. 
Tt seemed to improve his tones rather than 
injure them. This, Williams attributed to 
the fact that he had been fortunate in 
having a very good plate made, It was 
impossible for him to get good results 
without the plate because of the missing 
teeth. 


Sources of Throat Trouble 


Again, one of the things which the singer 
should know, is that a great deal of the 
irritated condition of the throat, nose, and 
mucus membrane of the stomach is due 
to decaying teeth. Often beautifully capped 
teeth and bridge-work are merely camou- 
flaged sewers polluting the health of the 
singer every second of the day and night. 

An old teacher in Florence used to say, 
“Everything that makes you feel fine, makes 
good singing.” 

This mental aspect is important. Good 
clothes, well groomed hair, personal neat- 
ness, a happy frame of mind, a well digest- 
ed meal, plenty of rest, all contribute Ea 
make Celeste Aida a little more celestial 
In other words the singer must constantly 


be on the lookout for his instrument. 

One of the first things that the singer 
should avoid is the tendency to eat foods 
ihat are not unconsciously assimilated. Any 
food that asserts itself in any way, (save 
onions and their plebeian cousins), can up- 
set a concert or a recital quicker than any- 
thing else. Weare just beginning to under- 
stand foad poisons which poison some and 
may be eaten with safety by others. The 
writer cannot eat cucumbers for instance; 
other members of his family eat them with 
delight. Find out what foods disagree with 
you and be your own sanatorium. As a 
rule too much red meat, too-much fat, too 
much starch, and too much candy must be 
avoided. The greatest singers are the most 
abstemious as a rule. Galli-Curci after 
her concerts, feasts upon a dish of puffed 
rice and milk, and that is all. Above all 
things avoid condiments that irritate, vine- 
gar, pepper, curry powder, too much salt, 
paprika, tabasco, horse radish, and so forth. 
All these affect the mucus membrane. 


Smoke and Song 

Opinions upon smoking are varied. The 
writer is prejudiced in the matter and per- 
haps his opinion should not be taken. He 
is convinced that the almost incessant pro- 
cession of cigarettes that Caruso passed 
through his lips was injurious and only be- 
cause of the fact that Caruso was so lay- 
ishly endowed with “the voice of the cen- 
tury” was it possible that the effect of these 
cigarettes did not show. Certainly the 
bronchial pneumonia which carried him a- 
way at his prime indicated that his mucus 
membranes and his power of “come back” 
were decidedly impaired. Who knows? 
If Caruso had been a little more moderate 
in some things he might still be with us, 
His craving for cigarettes amounted to a 
passion. 

One English writer (Frederick J 
Crowest) presents a peculiar idea, “A Ges 
arette is certainly a safeguard against 
tating cold in coming out of a oe ¥eben 
into the open air, especi fee 
but strc sete ant ah after singing; 
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Overuse and Its Penalty 


Italo (Campanini, brother of Cleofonte 
Campanini (1846—1896), probably the 
chief forerunner of Caruso of the last 
quarter century, should be remembered by 
students and teachers as a warning signal a- 
8ainst over use of the voice. Few tenors 
have ever been more richly endowed. His 
voice was rich, clear, ringing, pure, and of 
great power. This was backed by a fine 
personal appearance and a strong physique. 
He was generous and greatly admired in 
his day. When Abbey, the manager, found 
that he was losing money on all nights ex- 
cept those when Campanini was the tenor 
soloist, the singer, in the goodness of his 
heart, offered to sing every night in order 
to save his manager from bankruptey 
Night after night he went on in his gr at 
roles, Lohengrin, Mefistofele Fee 
Don Juan, Ruy Blas, etc. ; 
luscious quality of the voic 
and in two short years Camp: 
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important thing for the singer. Many 
a good church position has been forfeited 
because the congregation was never able 
to make out what the singer was singing 
about. If you cannot take a course in sing- 
ing the writer can recommend very highly, 
Diction for Singers and Composers, by F. 
G. Hawn; and Mind and Voice by Dr. S. 


S. Curry. Both of these books will help 
the teacher to speak through song. Galli- 
Curci, Schumann Heink, and David 
Bispham never leave a syllable to doubt. 
You get every utterance, and audiences in 
these days feel entitled to at least a 
semblence of human speech at concerts and 
recitals. 


McCormack in Italy 
Told by Himself 


“Time does not pass as swiftly to the 
young as to the old. It lingered, through- 
out those months of Nineteen Hundred 
Five. 

Having much to accomplish, and the 
path of that accomplishment leading to- 
ward Italy, there I found myself, in 
October; twenty-one and eager. 

“My dear old Sabatini had returned to 
his studio—it was a romantic address, Via 
Victor Hugo, Number Four—the day be- 
fore I reached Milan! 

“And one December day, Sabatini eyed 
me covertly from over the hand that pulled 
at his thin, silvery moustache. I sensed 
that he was up to something ; his whole 
manner was that of a grown-up child who 
has something of importance to impart to 
one of whom he is fond. I can see him, 
as plainly as though it happened yesterday, 
standing near the window in his studio, 
playing with his moustache and eyeing me 
like a mischievous schoolboy. : 

‘Giovanni!’ he cried. “There is news+ 
something I must tell you.’ Then a pur- 
poseful pause. I was eager; and the news 
he held for me was the opportunity for an 
audition (which was equivalent to an 
engagement) to sing in seven performances 
in the Teatro Chiabrera, at Savona, a 
small town near Genoa. 

“The night at length came for the open- 
ing performance. A crowded audience was 
assured and when the curtain rose We saw 
that it was on hand. I sang with sufficient 


assurance and everything seemed to be go- 
ing well until I approached a point in the 
opera in which I knew my audience would 
want from a certain top note plenty of 
noise. I hadn’t figured it out before the 
performance, but as the place drew nearer 
I decided suddenly, as we would say now- 
adays, to ‘camouflage’ that particular tone. 
Tt was the big aria for tenor which has a 
top B-flat. I hadn't a good B-flat then, 
and: when the moment came to let it go 
1 walked to the footlights, opened my 
mouth and in look and gesture did my best 
to give an imitation of a tenor ripping 
out a ringing high note—though I pur- 
posely gave forth no sound. 

“Ag true as I’m sitting here, I got a 
round of applause. How do I account for 
it? Nothing but the audience’s imagina- 
tion. The people thought that through the 
orchestral forte they were hearing what 
they were wanting to hear, and were 
satisfied. But wait—until I tell the sequel. 
The following night I thought, when the 
moment for the high B-flat approached, 
‘T]1 let them have it this time with the 
yoice.’ I did, and—would you believe it? 
—it didn’t get over at all. The reason is 
that they actually heard the tone, which 
had not the fibre and ring their imagina- 
tions had allowed them to fancy there the 
preceding night.” it 

Published by permission of Small, 
Maynard and Co., from John McCormack, 
His Own Life Story.) 
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* Max Heinrich in his “Correct Principles 
of Classical singing” writes: 

“The finished, experienced artist’s nerv- 
ousness, furthermore, is not a fear of fail- 
ure, that much mays be taken for granted; 
it is rather a nervous tension to do as well 
as he knows he is capable of doing, a 
nervousness begotten of the fact that he 
knows he is singing to a cultured audience, 
or perhaps only to a critical few in the 
audience who are intimately acquainted 
with the difficulties and details of the work 
e performed He who contends that, 
jn spite of knowing of the presence of 
such an audience, he is not in the least 
perturbed, is either boasting, telling a de- 
liberate falsehood, or else he is a conceited 
men of mediocrity irresponsible to his 
‘o his audience, and to himself. Dur- 

years I have met personally 
the celebrities of ‘the boards that 
signify the world’—singers, actors, instru- 
mentalists—and know whereof I speak, 
and no artist who has a reputation to make, 
maintain, and enchance will dispute my 


statement.” 
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When ES Are Close 


He Fach Touch, Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict —“make-up”—“coarse”—“muddy"? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? Itis the latter if you use Carmen! For Carmen 
gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny smoothness 
that craves scrutiny, knowirig that the more critical the gaze, 
the more pronounced the praise. 

Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or 
glaring light, It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will shows 


f. Send 12: id packi it 
Sample Offer pensvics theco weds supply niate shade preferred, 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. No questions will be answered when this has 
been neglected. 

Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 

Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to bi i 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered Dessay 


Am I Too Old? very short time. You should not sing ascend- 
Q. Iam 25 years old, have never studied As scales until you have acquired complete 
music, but can read notes. Do you think r freedom of delivery, Sing only descending 
could learn to play the piano, or am I too scales, until such time as you find a com: 
old? I love music. How long would it be Reten t teacher whose advice you will follow. 
likely to take me to learn to play most any NO other counsel can be given you herein ; 
casy picce that I would be asked to play in * nging cannot be taught by correspondence. 
company? Tow many hours a day should I International Pitch. 
practic pApER," Washington, Pa. Q. Please tell me what is the International 
hot too old to learn to play Pitch of pianos? Arc there very many others? 
of music you describe, either for —ILAINES INSTITUTE, Augusta, Ga. 
sement or for the entertain- | A. International Pitch, sometimes termed 
inent of your friends, It all depends upon Normal French Pitch, so called because it 
the degree of your musical intellect and the has been fixed and accepted by international 
s e of your hands. If your hands are stiff accord, is the pitch to which pianos and or- 
enlarged and chestras are tuned, by ing to the note A 
pace, G louble vibratior 
nd. s adopted by 
» the Academ 
of Sciences, Institut de F held in Par 
i 58 and contirmed in’ Vienna in’ 18: 


ou a 


the 
your own amu 


id cramped and your knuckle 
somewhat knotty, it would take you too long 
to acquire the nee y technic to play to 
the satisfaction of yaur company. Then 
again, you know that there intellects and 
intellects. are those who » very In. r a 
quick to tand law, mathematics, This the pitch universally adopted. That 
languages, medicine, or millinery, for tary bands is somewhat higher asd 
but who are mental, in music. is known as concert pitch. In England, inte 
It is not enough to “ we must national piteh is also called Philharmonic 
have that intellect which respon piteh which, curiously enough, was also the 
the study of music that our mind hame of the former and higher pitch. 

late and reproduce all we haye 
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in can do is to go to some really good, ic?—_B. C. ES Oe ie Gi 

Le eae ations: musior—B. C. Ey B rtford, Conn. 
yur musical latent powers and 


teache 
let him gauge 
then follow his advice. 
The Practice Clavier. 
Q. Will you kindly tell me as to the ag. Beaumarchais. 
visability of practicing technic on a, dum Q. Who wrote the words of the operas Le 
keyboard, or ? Do the fingers become parypicr de Seville and Les Hic de Pigarot 
strengthened by being able to change the "yy Boston, Mass. 
of key-pressure? How many ounces oe ‘“ Ror sgn 
weigh an ordinary piano 
i 3 St. Louis, Mo. 
chief object in playing the 
piano is is termed virtuosity, the rapid 
and. brilliant execution of les, arpeggios, 
trills, a species of pyrotechnical display, the 
gymnastic exercise on the dwnb instrument 
may benefit you but the benefit is ia ver, 
doubtful quantity. More than any other art, i ie 
Musie la the art-of emotion. The plano must “ Puzzling Prople 
be made to sing. To do that you must hear Q. Will you kindly tell me how to study 
s the light and shade, produced the following passages, so that I may play 
rations and gradations of your them perfectly smoothly? Must I caleulate 
and make the notes come mathematically in 


Thesis, as a mus 
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A. Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais 
wrote both these liberetti. They became the 
masterpieces of Rossini and Moz zs 
i Les Noces de F 
of Figaro, wittily and bold, 
the court and society of his 
was one of the chief factors in bringing about 
the great French Revolution. 


by the 
toueh. The dumb keyboard cannot do ‘that 5 tes et 
for you. Inay make your technic more their places? Can it be done by mathe- 


mect correct; but it will remain matics? Will you give me any rule for these 
mechanical—to my mind the worst compli- and other eccentric times?—Rose B., Cleve- 
ment to be paid ‘a performer. (2) Fingers !nd, 0. 
may be strengthened by changing the weight 
pressure, but at the risk of losing 
sympathy and delicacy of touch. (8) The 
standard weight pressure is two ounces. A 
competent piano tuner can regulate this, to 
more or less weight pressure, as desired. 
Absolute Pitch. 

Q. What is perfect pitch anyway—the 
ability to remember and reproduce a certain 
tone? (2) What does the possession of per- 
feet pitch tend to show—remarkable musical 
talent? and rice versa? (3) In my endeavors 
to fie middle C in my mind, I am usually off 
it from one to four semitones, sometimes 
above and somctinics below. Is there any use 
proceeding with this? Could I train myself 
to know just what tones I am singing ‘away 
from any instrument?—F, M. B., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A. By “perfect” you evidently mean “ab- sitet 
solute.” (1) Perfect piteh means in perfect ass 
tune. Absolute pitch signifies the ability to 
know the name of a note from its sOunt, or 
to sing the absolute (exact) note ¢ red, llegro agitat bis 
dg ine the Ato eee ene Gy ane | ne. Mueerolpeitite 
ion of absolute pitch may denote 

keenness of ear, yet without any 
‘remarkable musical talen but the absence 
¥ in a person does not denote 
1 talent—far from it. A 
large — majorit of excellent and talented 
musicians have no gift of absolute piteh. (3) tee 
Tn the regular course of your constant prac- — 
tice absolute pitch will either come to you or 
it will not; if it dc 
iety, for it 
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The Boy's and Man’s Voice. 
Q. As a .boy. T possessed an excel 
soprano voice, with a range of two octaves, 
BR to v.. My voice did not break but got (PRB 
deeper; it ix now about an oetave lower, But 
if 1 try to xing I get hoarse, Tam now nine- 
tron years old, and have taken great care of 
my voice, Will pou please advise me?—C, J A - 
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recommend as follows : 

accompanying mples as 
the key of C, then in the key of the piece in 
question, counting aloud as inditated. Then 
invert; that is, play the right hand time 
gloups with the left hand, and vice versa. 
When you have mastered these rhythms it 
will be an easy matter for you to apply 
them without hesitation to any and every 
sind of irregular combination of times... For 
uy pupils, I have so developed this system 
that they are able to play “correctly and 


(II) Practice the 
lirected, first in 


smoothly” the most. eccentric divisions of 
time, without hesitation. 
Bi 
bis as - 
SS SS 
o cs 
Counts 2 4 2 2 2 2 


Repeat the whole twelve times. ALWAYS 
COUNT ALOUD. 
Be 
of £oe 
Counti 2 3 4.2 8 1238 428 


Who is right? My present instructor has 
told me that I should not change to chest 
toncs even for low notes, but to forget I 


could sing with my chest voice, cté., ete— 
B. C.,, N. Washington St., Naperville, M1. 

A. It is the quality of your voice and not 
its compass which determines its kind. If 
you are a soprano, you should us practically 
no “chest” quali It is very evident, 
whether you are conscious of or not, that 
you set your throat .and laryn when singing 
the lower notes and thus have a species of 
constriction, The larynx has to move up'and 
down automatically with the ascending and 
descending sounds. When you prevent it by 
any holding of the throat or stiffness of the 
root of tongue, it will at a certain moment 
move itself, whence the “break.” Your 
resent teacher is quite right; forget the 
nest voice; practice your slow scales, de- 
seending only, mezzo-forte, from IF top line, 
down to middle C—always keeping the same 
quality; then practice fourths descending 
from C-G down to F-C. After a time 
will find. you have eliminated the “break 
then you may practice the same notes 
ascending, but without forcing and—most 
important—without “scooping” or dragging 
or slurring to the upper note. (See the article 


on 


eatarrh, ete, in an early issue of Tue 
Ervve.) 
The Piano Pedals. 

| My piano has a third pedal; so have 
others I hare scen, but not all. Now I know 
that the right-hand pedal is the loud pedal 
and the left-hand the soft pedal; but what 
tne use of the third onc?—B. A. Quid- 
nick, R. 

‘A. The names are somewhat misnomers. 
It is true that the proper name for the in- 
strument is “pianoforte,” from its two pedals 
and the ability to make the sounds piano 
(soft) and forte (loud) ef, although the 
forte pedal may be and is 1 to inerease 
the strength, it serves chi to prolong the 
sound—it. is, therefore, 1 a sustaining 
pedal. ‘The piano or so-called soft pedal is 
Peully a mute, or damper pedal, which moves 
ihe hammers so that they strike on two in- 
stend of on three strings, or—for the lowe 


th 
y 


fl 


hotes—on one instead of on two. ‘The 


Repeat the whole twelve times. ALWAYS 


COUNT ALOUD. ny keys 


Transpose these into all necessits) an 
Then iheoee them, by playing the Ewe why 
in the left and triplet, hy) should 
right hand. Every kind of rhytlm ots, 
be thus practiced, n 7 


5 against 2, against 4. 

nd so on indefinitely. 

hould also be 
4 against 


st 2, 


DENG ne ee int- 
observed fs the steady, never COMMS Tee of 
ing aloud; always allowing (WO Moon — the 
counting, without playing. two hands. 


changes of rhythm between 


Style or Technic. 

Q. When learning a 
a nould I study sue t - 
ion and style of the P ‘ 
By teehnic, of courses L mean 
in fingering and in emecution. 
Park, Mass. i i 

A. A very useful question. ll. 
should be read through,, first of BA 
to get a general idea 0: . 
but’ this should be done fae 
upon any details—the 76 jing it, £6 
is needed, While thus Tere’ vos 
must be taken of f. paseoe 
echnical difficulties > 
must then be practiced in d 
cal exercises, Until the t 
ties are completely master’ ie 
make any attempt at style 


y orown tot 
These st come as the crow? 
These must come a apeven as an a 


new pieces | 
Meneral, interpr 
c, or its teehn 
an all 
A. 


igicultics 
Te tryde 


You have been rais! studi 
hears the play read, dhgn oe perfec 
and endeavors to get it fo impar 


ttempts 


technie, before he 2 tation 


Dace, emotion and interpre 


atarrh. er 
throat ver) 
tenor and, ta ue 
aug until 


Husky Voice from © 


Q. Tama second : 
gon" ness, 


seldom gets (1) from “hat Hy 
Paice alias usually ing. 
my throat is 1 in the morn se 
about theo hours after BK Bs Suelly 
Will you please help 

Ohio. 


hw sehent 
with a constricted oF a those 
correspondent, and ean for 


Kked for 
In an carly 


imilar advice. Wee? 
i of Tap Breve 


Chest and Head Voice. 


ays 1 have 


QO. Mt inetructor 8a A. and 
Sine votre, singing high Hit I an 
casily to high B. and © ven far 
to une onty the head rote? vwor than 
tonca; and 1 cannot GO phil 
Une treble) with head Ven ion lowe 
1) cheat voice 1 can 8M 2 ypructor 
rich, full tone. Mu Jorn r the tower 


rq for 
Nad'me uac my cheat tone” : 


called “loud” “is very. frequently em- 
ployed to obtain pianissimo effect The third 
Pedal, which is termed the tonie pedal is used 
to prolong the sound of the low t 
the lowest chord, thereby permitting th 
hand (after riking the note or chord) to 
Jeave its position and play higher notes ; the 
low note or notes will continue to sound but 
Hoe the upper ones. This pedal should be 
pressed down directly after striking the note 
to be prolonged. 


yingering the Mordent. 
In my edition of Bach's Two-part In- 
mordents are, as a rule, indicated 
iomtayed with three different fingers, thus 
0 oe ang a change of fingers is that neees- 
invol PONG Soe-Manrig, Boston, Mass. 
The fingering depends upon the way in 
the mordent is approached. Use those 


ventions the 


whic s prched. Use th 
yhieh Preserve the legato of the phrase; that 
wai nothing which will break up the 

. not at all “nec 


of the latter. It 


ehange the fin 
a disadvantage 


e Broken Bass. 


>on the contrary 


than otherwise. 


My former 1 me to 
0 MM habit of playing my Left-hand or 
Ce vd cren chords arpeggio, and 


teachers allowed 


» effect rather nice, but my new 
rery particular man—says it is 

and is ng me special 
But I find it 
t so very bad? 


s 
S 
= 


van I go on with 
Gantt Providence, R. 1. 
: most pernicious habit, and one 
st eradicate at once; it upsets 
and style. Had the com- 
an arpezgio effect he would 
Your first duty in playing 
give your auditors a faith- 
composer's intention. 


a 


A. It is 

at you m 
ine ‘and rhythm 
poser wished for 
Rave so written it. 
is to endeavor to sly 
interpretation of the 


violin and Piano. 


A ‘aivly well on the violin, 

Q. Foe pit the piano heeauge of the 

but Tmt er gutain, Will not the riotin 

Ue pent my progress with the piano? 
Mayes Dos Moines, Ta. 

ra Gent inly not; it will prove of the 


test as H 
Hent idea of 
» and melodic 
playing + (b) if 


(a) It 
si 


oxce 
tone 


give ‘vogym 
eter sness and. brilliance of fingering 

nastie SPE fehand—the hand which always 

with x more work at the plano. 

vegies 


phe Handel-Buononcini Feud. 
wrnat was the cause of the trouble 

Q. Wher adel and Buononcini? Was it 
Detect ee of music? Was Buononeini a 
purl vysictan ?—HARRIET E., Glens Falls, 


N. Y. 


was one of political 
Duke of Marlborough 
George T of England. 


1710 
the 


ain London, in 
that he composed 
colobrated works, both 
To crete trouble with 
ugh was instrumental in 
if to go to London, in 
director of opera at the “King’s 
Here he wrote and produced some 
as, all of them inferior to those by 
tthe bubble of his political-musical 
burst when he had a mad 
with his own name as the 
whereas it was general 
ne composition of Lotti 


heatre 
ht oper: 
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THE U. S. DUPLICATOR 


The Perfect Reproducer of its Type 


Music Teachers, Schools, Colleges, Band Leaders, Orchestra 
Leaders, Choir Leaders qnd Chorus Directors Possessing 
THE U. S. DUPLICATOR Have a Valuable Assistant 


Music can be printed with it, be it a little original exercise the teacher desires, or a complete anthem 
for the choir. Notices, circulars, circular letters, ruled forms etc., are often needed and the possessor of 
a U.S. Duplicator can produce such things immediately and economically. 

_ Operating the U. S, Duplicator is simplicity itself. Typewritten or handwritten originals 
(in one or two colors) are placed face down on the film and a transfer is made. Blank sheets are then | 
placed over this transfer and by mere contact the reproduction is made instantly. 

The fifteen-foot film will last a considerable length of time, since the printing surface used each time 
is only 834 inches by 14 inches and old impressions disappear from the surface within 24 to 36 hours. 
The film rolls two ways and is held and stretched automatically over the printing platform and can be 
used over and over again. 3 | 


COMPLETE Outfit includes film on steel frame; typewriter ribbon 
OUTFIT or carbon paper; bottle of fluid ink; hand roller; rub- 
e berized cover, sponge and set of instructions. 


U. S. DUPLICATOR CO., 1215 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


LL the old charm 

of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


(HALFONTE-[[ADDON 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


a__§n_£ 


SISUSSUSSE ELL) 


ai 


In the Homes of Those 
| Who Appreciate the Best in Music 


|| The BRAMBACH BABY GRAND | 


There is pardonable pride in owning a Brambach. The instru- 
ment is dignified, delightful in tone, yet compact enough to 
fit into any room. The price is exceedingly moderate. The 
i coupon will bring complete details. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 


640 West 49th St., N. Y. 


Gentiemen:- 
1] Kindly send me a paper pattern showing the exact floor space 
| requirements of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


Name_ es Z 


Address 


Pleaso mention THE BTUDE when addressing our advortisers 


i 
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THE ETUDE 


Imposing gathering of Delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of Organists. This picture was taken in front of Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge. This Chapel has one of the most beautiful interiors of any small Church in the world. pee 


(M. the teacher; Robert the pupil. M's 
studio.) . 

M.—‘“Good morning, Robert. I,am very 
glad to meet you. I received your letter 
and I want to talk over the organ lessons 
with you before we actually begin. What 
has made you want to take organ lessons?” 

R.—Well, I’ve always wanted to study 
the organ, but Father said it was very 
important to have the piano lessons first 
so as to come to the organ with a good 
key-board technique. I’ve been at it now 
for four years and I told Father I thought 
it about time to redeem his promise. He 
saw the point and here I am.” 

M.—“Your Father is a man of sense 
in more ways than one. Now, how far 
have you got with your piano? What 
were the last things you played?” 

R.—“Do you mean pieces, or etudes, or 
technique, or what?” 

M—‘Well let’s sample everything,— 
pieces say.” 

R—"The last thing I had was that 
Chopin waltz in —Oh hang it! I can’t 
ever remember the plaguey keys in any- 
thing; I don’t believe there’s any sense’ in 
keys anyway.” 

M.—(IWisely ignoring the outburst about 
keys). “I think you may mean the waltz 
in E flat, or in A flat, or in C sharp 
minor, or—” 

R—Yes, that’s it, C sharp minor, and I 
played it first-class; at least my teacher, 
Miss C., said so.” 

M—“Play a little of it for me, will 
you? (R. does so, showing a good sense 
of rhythm and accuracy of notes) That’s 
good. Do you know what phrasing is?” 

R—Do you mean where you lift your 
hand?” 

M—‘“Well, that has something to do 
with phrasing.” 

R—“Yes, I know all about that.” 

M—(Smiles internally, while keeping 
a straight face.) “And can you do a 
velocity study of good old Cramer, or 
Czerny, or Duvernoy at a good rate of 
y ?” 
ane es indeed.” (Goes to piano and 
q '¢ the Duvernoy Studies, Op. 


is ON! of t i 
plays and at about 400 notes in 


120, correctly, 
the minute.) 

M.—Well, 
technique of t 
organ lessons. 

R.—“I suppose pe 
organ just as they d 
out knowing the n° 
that?” 


that’s all right; you have 
the hands sufficient to begin 


‘ple can’t begin on the 
{o on the piano, with- 
tes, and the like of 


Department for Organists 


Edited for October by Hamilton C. Macdougall, Mus. Doc. 


The First Lesson on the Organ 


M.—“Indeed they can; but it takes a 
very much longer time, and piano practice 
and piano technique must come sooner or 
later; so it is best to begin. the organ 
with the piano technique formed. Now, 
where are you going to practice?” 

R.—“Why I supposed you'd have a place 
for pupils?” 

M.—‘No very few of us have a studio 
organ, nor will many churches allow our 
students to practice on the church organs.” 

R.— “Well, I like that! It looks to me 
as if the churches were trying to discour- 
age fellows from learning to play.” 

M.—‘“It does, Robert, very much like it. 
But I know a little mission church in 


Straight Street, St Aloysius, where I think 
I can get you the use of the organ. If 
you don’t hear from me in the mean time 
meet me there at this time tomorrow and 
we'll begin our lessons. By the way, 
bring a copy of Stainer’s organ primer 
The Organ with you.” 

R.—Gee, that sounds as if I was going 
to begin all over again.” 

M.— “Oh no; don’t get discouraged right 
off the bat. After all, you are a beginner 
on the organ.” 

(Next day they mect at the church of 
St. Aloysius. Robert and Mr. M. find 
themselves at the console, which proves to 
have two rows of keys, a pedal board of 


National Association of Organists Convention held in 
Philadelphia in July 


A Review by WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


Fourteen years ago an organization, to be 
known as the National Association of Or- 
ganists, was formed at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersty. This body of musicians, who had as 
their motto, “An association for good-fellow- 
ship among its members and for the general 
betterment of organ playing.” This was the 
idea of ‘Tali Bsen Morgan, who was the guid- 
ing spirit of the association during its early 


years, 

The highly successful convention program 
covered four days. Some of the work of the 
various national committees was reviewed on 
the first day. Early last fall a committee 
for the Promotion of the Interests of Or- 
ganists was formed and a letter to the Clergy 
of America was prepared. This letter, 10,000 
of which were printed, was mailed to each 
member of the N. A. O. and sent to minis- 
terial gatherings of various denominations. 
This letter has been commended by the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly and has been the 
subject of a special article by the Rev. Dr. 
Merrill, of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York City. In addition to this material 
many other articles have been prenared and 
sent out hy this committee and plans were 
made at the convention to broaden the scone 
of its activities. This is a work which 
means much to the future of the organist. 
The association hopes to bring about a con- 
dition whereby the vocation of the organist 
will receive its proper recognition from the 
publie at large. 

Another important committee, the Com- 
mittee of reference, deals with organ specifi- 
eations and works in conjunction with organ 
bnilders. The standardization of the organ 
is Its one great aim. 

Following the reports of these committees 
there were very interesting and instructive 
talks by men who have made great successes 
in the art of organ building. These practi- 
cal talks are always illustrated andsigive the 


organist a closer insight of the mechanical 
and tonal resources of the organ and especi- 
ally of their own instruments. 

As the organ has played a great part in 
the advancement of the movies, special stress 
is put on that branch of organ .playing 
The talks and demonstrations at the Stan- 
Jey Theatre claimed close attention: The 
organ in the theatre was at first a great in- 
novation but today we look upon the theatre 
as being one of the big factors in making the 
organ in the theatre was at first a great in- 
The theatre organists haven't been slow in 
novation but today we look upon the theatre 
endeavor. Much mediocrity has existed, both 
in the music used and in_the playing. To 
better these conditions a Society of Theatre 


Organists has been formed. The plans of 
this society were disclosed at the conven- 
tion and examinations are being prepared as 
a test for future membership. Tt is inter- 
esting to note that that the ability to Diay 
Bach well is one of the chief demands. 

Along with these many interesting talks. 
there were organ recitals by such men as 
Courboin, Reimenschnelder, Gillette, Jennings, 
The Organ Players’ Club of Philadelphia 
and Sheldon. Wivery recital was of the 
highest order and should serve as an inspir- 
ation to every organist for his or her com- 
ing winter’s work. A trin to Valley Forge 
gave the convention members an ideal out. 
ing. At the banquet held at the Presser 
Home on the last day, was the future plans 
of the association were outlined, Chicago 
was chosen for the next convention and each 
ane went away filled with enthusiasm 

enty S. Fry of Philadelphia was re-elected, 
President oH the coming year. enc, 

any of the meetings wer 

Wanamaker Anditorinme, ‘One fee oe the 
a recital by Courboin on the gre: Wane 
maker organ, Breet Wana: 


Willard Irv ing Neving. 


30 notes, and about a dozen stops. Rob- 


ert is plainly disappointed at smallness of 
organ.) 


R—‘What a little organ. You can’t 
make much noise on this, Mr. M.” 

M.—“It is small, Robert, but it is an 
excellent instrument for you to begin on. 
When I was an organ student in London, 
taking lessons from the famous Dr. E, H. 
Turpin, the teacher of Lemare, he told me 
one day that he’d like to keep me one 
whole year on an organ with only one row 
of keys, pedals and two stops; that was 
the way, he said, to get a solid founda- 
tion,” 

R.—I wouldn’t like that. But sometime. 
when I get so I can play a little on nhis 
organ, will you let me take my lesson on 
your big organ, Mr. M.?” 

. M—Certainly, Well, let’s go on, This 
1s not a large organ, as organs nowadays 
go, having only two keyboards or manuals 
as organists call them. On the right st 
are Open Diapason, Dulciana, Stopped 


Ate ee On the left side are 
rdon, Open Dia < ici 
ot Pason, Gedackt, Salici- 


e Harmonique, and 
these on the left—” the aa 


R—(nterrupting) 
yellow stops over the 
manual did you call it?” 

M—“Yes, 


“What are those 
top row of keys, 


the top manual is call 
Swell (explains the swell box) ae ie 


eee ia the Great; the yellow stops 
Ouplers, and they have —they 
atic Notice the ates : Gan 
wer ae to Pedal, Swell to Great. 
hie Lone them presently, (AM. 
pore ne wy not had the wind on yet.) 
fs oy wees out the stops to 
i ua we but you didn’t get 
eS what's the matter?” 
ae a ed on the wind.) “The organ 
pS Tument and has to have some 
—— motor or blower to supply ait 
OP 10 some aire eees Fe. into the organ 
Fras oe ase where the motor is, and 
the organ os wan the wound gels 
rete rawing his attention to the 
ee ms of organ mechanism it 
mer's ‘The Organ’: goes on with key- 


boar f : 
ca a.) Tl explain the stops to’ you. but 
a Sit over in the corner there, where You 


not see the console; listen to the 
sounds while i 


Succession the 
Swell, 


T play. (M. now draws 
Open Diapasons, Great a 
and the Octave, as examples 4 


a 
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‘The most valuable piano in the world 


'HE better the musician—the more finish- 
- ed his technique—the greater will be his 
delight in the responsiveness of the magnificent 
Steger. And those who listen find supreme 
enjoyment in the Steger’s superb beauty of 
tone and resonant singing voice. Attractive- 
ness of design and richness of finish are notable 
Steger features. Super-excellence of construct- 
ion assure reliability and durability in highest 
egree, : 
no an 
PiayercBlano Sele Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger dealers 
everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
Steger Bldg., Chicago. Factories, Steger, Ill. 


Tf it's a Steger—it’s the finest reproducing 
é phonograph in the world. 


AUSTIN ORGANS} 


HE world of art creation has never 
T aoe anything finer than & ne 
Austin Organ, nor finer materials use’ 
in their building. Nor are there any 
exceptions to the universal esteem ie 
which they are held By, those et us 
them, A thousand of them playing 
in this country. 

Sizes—from small two manual fo 
massive four and five, manuel 7 oe 
chapels, homes, auditoriums, chur 


(AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St.. Hartford, Conn- 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


Write for I information ; 
Competition October 7t 


kk 
17 East Eleventh St., abl 
ene 
f consistent 


28 years of COD g 2 
developer orful Cts 
yeate FY have me 
cient 


ervice 


write 
the 
The “ORGOBLO”” has alwore Pe BI 
qT NCER I nt : 
ann Gage Powe: POPPEERRECTIONT 
‘TFORD, 


Out organs have ever 
tone, perfect balance: Cag ji 
lesign = Business foune’’. 
Our early instruments are § 


Diapason tone; the Stopped Diapason, 
Gedackt and Flute Harmonique, and 
Bourdon Swell, as examples of Flute tone; 
the Dulciana and Salicional, as examples 
of string tone; and the Oboe as example 
of reed tone,—playing a short melodic 
phrase first, and then a few rich chords. 
Without telling R. what are ordinarily 
thought to be the characteristics of cach 
tonal class, he is encouraged to draw his 
own conclusions or impressions or re- 
actions; after R. has expressed himself, 
he is told the name of the stop, and the 
department in which it belongs... After 
this has been done, and R. is still where 
he can not sce the console, various stops 
are drawn and R. asked to name the stop. 
This ought to be done for se ‘al 
lessons or until R. can name the stops wn- 
hesitatingly from the sound. The habit of 
listening for. tonal characteristics ought to 
be formed carly. IR. goes back to console.) 
You mustn't feel as if you had been inj ured 
in being put to practice on an organ of the 
older type; the manuals are of the proper 
compass, the pedal board is concave and 
radiating, and of a later pattern, the stops 
run all. through. You will get a much 
firmer, cleaner touch than if you practiced 
cn one of the pneumatic or electro-pneu- 
atic organs of the— 
mS Crd erst ana) “What do you mean 
by pneumatic and electro-pneumatic ? 
M.—“Let’s see; you know the organ that 
Mr. Smith plays on, don’t you? 
R—(Grinning) “Oh yes, he comes to 
see my sister, and I worked him once to 
take me to his church and . . Oh yes, I 
remember we looked into the back of the 
organ and there were lots of little lead 
tubes no bigger than your little finger ; 
and he said jt was pneumatic action. He 
let me push some of the keys down, and 
said the work was all done by little bellows 
that made the touch very light. Is your 
ic, Mr. M.?” 
organ pneumatic, Mr. ; ’ i 
M—No, my organ is | ectro-pneu: 
When you get so you can play a 
this organ I'll invite you up to the 
Sunday after services, and 
the electric cable and the 
Ti shave aeralohs devices inside the in- 
eae nt. And that makes me think: why 
ee up jnto this organ a few minutes. 
jl not take long and you will see some 
Panne things.” (After turning off 
ind they go to the back of the swell 
di a M. takes down the shutters, 
vor eg " pipes standing in serried 
reneaig, to speak. This gives M. the 
Cae re of taking a few of the pipes 
eee the yacks and showing R. just how 
Trae, sind comes from the bellows under 
hg spe and produces tone. The bung 
bg be taken from the wind-chest 
ae Hea valves shown covering the aper- 
a 


‘i ‘oot of the pipe. M. can now 
ng ae ile f ta forcible, direct, silent 


matic. 
little on 
church some 


he it lain tha é 
spake oe be given the key by the finger 
pus ge in order that the valve open 
or 


and can make it equally plain 
ary care ig be ie in 
‘ > key so that the valve may 
1 ie Replacing the pipes in 
en chs, and cautioning R. not to make 
ae i je ng ‘on his own hook into the organ, 
ae ay and shutters are replaced. They 
oe as to the console and turn on the 
go 
qoind.) seuiepuiTy) 
R—(Enthusiastically 
some machine iy ; 4 
i — Mes; it is a fine machine, and a com- 
rere one, too. It will need all your 
es and energy to master it. But 
Le down to the actual playing. (R. 
ae a at the organ, the proper position 
veplained and the pages of the Stainer 
eae turned to exercises for finding the 
oe is ithout looking at them.) Here 
peda = Bie first thing for you to do. 
i on the shorte' pedal groups of 
Be { three keys with your feet, and 
ie a e various long pedal keys by their 
: the groups of two and three 
Take your time, but do not on 


any account fook at your feet.” 
a 


romptly; and 
saat extraordin 


“Say, that’s 


is seate: 


R—‘But the pedals don’t sound, 
What's the matter?” 

M.—‘Ah! I've forgotten something. 
You remember that I explained to you that 
the stops on the right side affect only the 
Great Organ—they are marked Gt.—and 
the stops on the left side affect the Swell 
organ—they are marked Sw. In the same 
way, stops marked Ped. sound only on the 
pedals, and you must, of course, draw at 
least one of them to get any tone.” 

R—‘“But how queer it sounds; it just 
makes a deep rumbling tone.” 

M.—"“That is because the pitch is so 
low; it is difficult at first to distinguish 
low pitches as music. Find the coupler 
marked ‘Swell to Pedal’, draw it, and also 
one of the Swell stops.” (R. does so.) 

R—“Isn’t that funny! See the bottom 
key on the top manual goes down.” 

M.—"Yes, that’s because you have put 
down the bottom pedal key: you have 
‘coupled’ the Swell to the Pedal.” 

R—“And ‘Swell to Great’ means that 
when that coupler is drawn every note uu 
the Swell manual will be coupled to the 
correspending key on the Great.” 

M.—“Yes, you are getting it!” 

R.—“Isn’t one advantage of the manual 
to pedal couplers that, when one of them 
is on, one can, by looking at the manual, 
see whether one has the correct pedal 
note?” 

M.—“Oh dear, No! You must feel for 
the correct pedal keys with your feet, and 
if you find that you look at the manuals 
when they are coupled,fold a newspaper 
to the right size and place it over the 
lower half of the manual coupled. The 
Pedal uncoupled is like the Double Bass 
in the—” 

R—Cnterrupting) “Do you mean the 
‘bull fiddle’? The great big fiddle that 
you have to stand up to play?” 

- M—“Exactly; the pedal uncoupled is 
like the orchestra ‘bull fiddle’ and when 
you couple to a stop on the manual that 
sounds an octave higher than the pedal 
stop you are adding a Cello to the Bass. 
In the orchestra the Bass and Cello often 
play the same notes although the pitches of 
the notes played are an octave apart. You 
remember I told you what 8 ft, 16 ft, and 
4ft on the stop heads mean. (They ge 
on with the exercises for finding the pedals 
without looking at the pedal board.) At 
first you need not try for exact time; get 
the right key, and- take time enough to 
know that you’ve got it. Put the key down 
quickly by pushing it down with a move- 
ment from the ankle; don’t move your 
knees up and down. Connect one tone 
with the next. No! that’s too much: you 
are running the tones together; have two 
things in your mind (1) to take up the 
key promptly and (2) at the same moment 
put down the next key promptly. Yes, 
that is better. Now let’s find the work for 
the manuals alone.” 

R—*I should think the touch. would be 
the same on the organ as on the piano.” 

M—“Yes, there are things alike for 
both instruments, but there are differ- 
ences, and important ' differences, too. 
Here’s one: on the piano the touch differs 
very much with the degrees of force 
required by the music; in the organ the 
loudness or softness are dependent on the 
stops employed, on the uses of couplers, 
and on the opening or closing of the Swell 
box. You remember, Robert, how I ex- 
plained to you the latter? So, remember 
that on the ofgan the same smart, strong, 
virile, firm touch is used in all passages 
from pp to ff. Attack decidedly, re- 
lcase decidedly, ought to be your motto.” 
(Single notes, chords of two, three and 
four notes in cach hand are then played 
by Robert for sharp attack and equally 
sharp release, until he has the idea well 
in mind.) 

R.—Don't you think, Mr. M. that it is 
awfully queer that you have to play just 
as loudly—so far as your muscular feeling 
goes—whether you are playing softly or 
loudly# 
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Banish Wrinkles 


My Methods Have Restored 
Beauty to Thousands — 


READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let merid you of Wrinkles, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Freckles, Coarse Pores and Superfluous Hait 


This Portrait Is My Proof 
of what my quick Wrinkle-Method 


has accomplished for myself and hundreds of women 
now admired and beautiful. I have thousands of letters 
from women in every walk of life, actresses, society 
women, women of middle age, in country, town and 
clty—happy, grateful letters. One lady writes: “I 
have banished every Wrinkle on my face. There is not 
a trace left, I think it is wonderful. My Complexion 
is ag smooth and clear as when a girl'and I owe it all to 
ou" 


My Methods for Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Hollow 
Cheeks, and Scrawny Figure have accomplished wonders 
for thousands as well as for me. I, myself, was tho 
victim of these disOgurements. But today they are gone 
—my skin is smooth and my complexion and figure 
lovely. My Beauty Methods brought this result to me 
as Iam sure they will to you—swiftly, pleasantly— 
simple home treatments in the privacy of your own room, 

This 1s my Free Offer to send you at once tho story 
of my Beatty Methods and HOW TO USE THE 
also my own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty” FREE 
—without cost to you.—Lucille Young. * 


NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the 
above Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on recelpt of 
your letter will send you Free complete information and 
all you wish to know on the following Beauty Methods— 
To Remove Wrinkles, 
To Refine Coarse Pores, 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
Room 2610, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send complete Information, also “Steppl 
Stones to Beauty,” FRED. Pres 


Kill 
My method Is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again, Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet fcee 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture’ 
D. J. Mahler, 750X, Mahier Park, Providence, R.I° 


DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly, right in your 
own home, during spare time, 
by a wonderfully simple and 
practical new method, how 
to plan and make all your 
own and your children’s 
clothes and save half or 
more on everything 
You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession and have a 
cozy, profitable shop of your own. 

Write today for handsome illustrated book and 
learn from the experience of over 125,000 delighted 
members what the Woman’s In: ite can do for you. 
State whether most interested in Home or Profes- 
sional Dressmaking or Millinery. 
o-oo TEAR OUT HERE —————— 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66-X, Scranton, Penna, 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


Millinery 
1 Cooking 


(Home Dressmaking 
DO Professional Dressmaking 


Name....... 
( 


leaso specify whether 
Tone 

Address... etait sae k 

Please mention THE ETUDE when addroga 

our advertisers, ddronsing 
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ew and Artistic 


Song | 
Albums- 


PUBLICATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN RECEIVED WITH 
ENTHUSIASM BY DISCRIMINATING 
CONCERT SINGERS 


Songs of the 
North American Indian 


A Collection of Nine Indian Songs with 
Preface and Explanatory Notes 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

Artists and teachers everywhere are 
using Lieurance’s harmonizations of tri- 
bal melodies. This album containing 
the most successful numbers, such as 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, By the 
Weeping laters, Indian Spring Bird, 
etc., affords a most convenient as well 
as economical method of acquiring 
these favorites. 


Price, $3.50 
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Four Albums of 
Marked 


Individuality 


Seven Songs from 
*Way Down South 


Artistic Songs Idealizing 
Southern Negro Characteristics 


By Lily Strickland 
This group of songs may be used as a 
complete cycle or the numbers may be 
programmed individually. They rank 
unquestionably among the best Southern 
songs ever 
grave, others are gay; some are remini- 


written; while some are 


scent, others descriptive. 


Price, $1.25 


Celebrated 
Recital Songs 
A Most Notable Collection of Songs 
Compiled and Edited 
By David Bispham 

Forty-four Master Songs selected 
from the repertoire of this foremost 
American artist-teacher and arranged 
and edited by him for recital use, for 
the studio, and for the home. Every 
singer should possess a copy of this 
superb volume. 

Price, $2.00 


Songs from the 
Yellowstone 


Four Original and Characteristic 
Nature Pictures with Music 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Mr. Lieurance has taken a new de- 
parture in this set of songs. “The themes, 
breathing the spirit of the great West 
and the lure of nature, are in the main 
original, but occasionally snatches of 
Indian melodies are introduced to 
maintain the atmosphere. 


Price, $1.00 


The above albums should be in the library of all singers 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1740-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


sc et 
Why are TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLES such a benefit? 


Because Teachers learn what teaching material has been used with success by other 
teachers. Below we list pieces that have been widely used last year by our teacher 
customers. 


Teaching Pieces for Piano, Grades 1-2 


FIVE SKETCHES, [Esther Gronow - _- a é ich Na’ 2 40c. 
STORIES TOLD IN TONE, Martha D. Beck - 2 - - - T5e. 
FAIRY FROLICS, Florence P. Rea - E 2 2 3 S ie 75. 


First Grade Pieces that Teachers Agree Have Sound 
Teaching Value 


E WINDMILL, by Hubbard WwW. Harris Bs 6 s a oe a0ax 
DREAM-FANCIES. REVEL “ GPG pelg eee Sale 
THE CHILDR) @ tamer 0 Oe 40s. 


THE OLD CLOCK 


d it an advantage to get acquainted with a@lZ the above material 


You will fin 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 SOUTH WABASH AV., CHICAGO 
HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 57 West 45th Street, New York City 


E SHEET; if will be ahelp in your Fall work, Gives idea 
Sent Free. Send for complete Catalog. 


Eastern Agency + 


the STUDY SERVIC 
ng by leading educators. 


Send for 


on teachii 


ontion THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisors, 
Please m 


M.—“Yes, I agree with you; but that is 
the peculiarity of the instrument and you 
have to bear it in mind or you'll never 
have a real organ touch.” 

R.—"But won't that spoil my 
touch ? 

M.—"I don’t believe you'll do enough 
organ practice to affect your piano touch. 
(Robert grins sheepishly.) If you prac- 


piano 


ticed hours daily on a tracker-action organ, 
and never touched the piano, nor did exer- 
cises for the wrist flexibility, your piano 
touch would be injured no doubt; but the 
amount of organ practice you will get will 


do no harm! 
R.—"I suppose that a fellow at the piano 
has just got to remember that it’s a piano 
and not an organ he’s playing.” 
M.—“You've got the idea. Now practice 
it. Read the left hand of this exercise, 
please. Connect consecutive tones; on the 
piano the sound dies away so quickly that 
one does not realize that the tones are 
not connected: on the organ the tones last 
full strength as long as the key is down. 
Practice holding the consecutive tones too 
long, that is until there are two keys down 
at the same time, and there is a bad dis- 
cord. Now let the first key up sooner, 
little by little, until the sounds are just 
connected, and no more. This is legato, 
an important organ touch. Every time you 
play an exercise or a study use a different 
registration,that is a different choice of 
stops, choosing any single stop or combina- 
tion of stops you like. I will listen next 
time to your various combinations and 
choices of stops and tell you which are 
good and which are inferior, There are 
few rules for registration; remember how- 
ever, that 8 ft stops give the normal pitch, 
the same pitch that the music calls for. 
If you use a 4 ft stop you are really play- 
ing the music an octave higher than it is 
written; and if you use a 16 ft stop you 
are making the music sound an octave 
lower than it is written. There is no reason 
why you may not combine 8 ft and 4 ft 
stops, or 8 ft and 16 ft stops, or 8 ft, 4 ft, 
and 16 ft stops. But you must not forget 
that the pitch-effect of combinations must 
be that of the normal or 8 ft pitch. Draw 
on the Great, the Dulciana and the Octave. 
(Robert does so.) Play the scale of D. 
(11 is done.) The Octave is so much loud- 
er than the Dulciana that it drowns out the 
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Dulciana, doesn’t it? Well, that is a poor 
combination.” 

R—"I don’t see why.” 

H—“Because the pitch of the passage, 
as you hear it, is an octave higher than the 
pitch of the written music calls for.” 

R—“Yes, I see. But suppose I play the 
scale an octave lower than I did before, 
wouldn't that make the pitch as heard just 
what the written notes call for; and 
svauldlntt that be a good combination, Mr. 
M? 

M.—"Good for you! You have a 
good head. Yes, the objection that the 
combination Was untrue to the pitch called 
for is now met, but the poor little, sweet, 
soft-sounding Dulciana is almost ‘lost in 
the shuffle’” 

R—*Why, Mr. M., it seems to me that 
the Dulciana is quite plainly heard; I like 
the effect of it.” if , 

M—‘I'm glad to hear you say that: for 
that illustrates s i ‘ 
» Which i 


1 is that, after all, the ‘est of 
a a it effective’? If the 
s it an jority i i 
ee : ste majority of his audi- 

“Here is a little book in which I have 
written down the lesson for the next time; 
hand this to me at the lesson and that will 
save our time in finding out from you 
Just what the lesson was. You will see 
that I've written out a few of the things 
that IT want you to remember while Soe 
are practicing—the most important things 
Read over the first part of ‘The Organ? 
giving the history of the organ; study care- 
fully the drawings of the y. ' 


‘ : arious types of 
organ action; particularly the drawing of 
the tracker action that you are playing on; 
read over the directions for playing the 
pedals, position, etc; practice th» five pages 
of exercises for finding the pedals, and for 
playing the pedals (toes only); play four 
of the exercise for manual alone.” | 


R.—"May T not have one or two of the 
net thi for pedals and manuals, Mr 


M—"Don't he in too much of 
Robert. We must begin slowly 
fully; if you hadn’t been as well 
on the piano as you evide 
not have given you e 
have. You will have 
get the assigned less¢ 
bye.” (They go their 


a hurry, 
and care- 
prepared 
ntly are T would 
ven. so much as I 
all you want to do to 
on at all well, Good 
Vartous ways.) 


Arranging Orchestral Music for. the Organ 


By James Higgs 


In the arrangement for the organ of 
music originally written for the orchestra, 
just how far it is desirable really to 
attempt to mimic orchestral effects, and if 
it is best to attempt to reproduce the tone- 
color of the orchestra, become vital ques- 
tions. Also, what are the best equivalents 
on the organ for the several distinctive 
groups of instruments which the Masters 
employed in their works? 

The comparison of an engraving and 
painting has always seemed to me a just 
parallel with a musical arrangement and 
its original, and I think in proporti 
to the real and essential merit of cities 
picture or music, it will justify its Hear. 
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PEN PAINTING 


Did you ever see any of 
this beautiful art work ? 

You need net be an 
+ artist to obtain ex- 
quisite, beautiful, 
designs on silk 
gauge, velvet dress 
goods, wood, pot- 
tery or celluloid. 
Interesting and 


fascinating 


complete _ instruc- 
tions. Easily 
learned by any- 
one. following di- 
rections. 

Complete Outfits 
$3.75 to $5.50 
Write for Mustrated 

Circular on 1 
Everything for the 
Aytist—Oil and 
Water Colours, 
Sketch Boxes, F 
els, Canvas, Draw- 
ing Board, Artists 
Smocks. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc... 
3 East Lith Sereet New York City 


eaten ate ee 


Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news for women troubled with disfigur- - 
ing hairy growths! By means of an entirely ney 
and very simple method you can now remove,not 
only the surface hair, but the roots as well! Jus? 
get astick of Phelactine at any drug store or tole 
counter, follow the easy instructions—see the ait 
roots come out before your very eyes! Yes, you ©) 
hardly believe your eyes, it is done so quickly, 
completely, harmlessly. Phelactine is non-irrita- 
ting, non-odorous, non-poisonous- 


Tacoma Laboratories Tacoma Block, Chicago 


8 SAXOPHONE éssie 


Catalog 
Just out—complete catalog 


FREE 


st jazz hits, also stan- = 
grat St ophone solos, duets, trie 
quartettes—2000 selections. cic 
general dealers of saxophone ee 
and supplies in the world. Exper 7 
Yj, pairing. Send for free catalog ee 
SAXOPHONE SHOP, 423 5. Wabash Aves CRISS 
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ETUDE BRAND 
Used by the Leading Artis 


Philadelphia Orehestr f 
Etude “E” String, 3 lengths. - - 2) att 
Etude “A” String, 2 lengths. --- pe 
Etude “D” String, 2 lengths. - eae 
Etude “G” String, 1 length: ioe at 


Bundl 30 assorted Strings) 4- 
Sane ars Net—No Diet Pas 
THEO. PRESSER CO. _Philadelphte» 


NEW PUBLIC 


T, 
FOR PIANO SOLO, PIANO ONG, 
VOCAL SOLO, VIOLIN & 
CHORUS and CHOIR. 
See Announcement Page 696 


ila., Pa. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO--Phils 


TINDALE MUSIC 
Just what you 
wanting 


have been Wan 


Will keep your music 
in order, free fro™ 
damage and where you 
can easily find it. Va~ 
tious sizes, holding 200 
to 1200 pieces or more- 
Oak or Mahogany: 


Send for Catalog if 
|_TINDALE CABINET CO 


Me 


As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 


many years Mr. 
gratuitously, program noi 


Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 
extensively in programs and periodicals a 
have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
these historical and interpretative notes 


our readers may 
aspects of the popular grand operas, 
on several of 
have been written by 


them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


James Francis Qooke, editor of “The Btude,” has prepared, 
tes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The 


These have been reprinted 
t home and abroad. Believing that 


The opera stories 


Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 


ago the writer asked one of 
nced of modern composers 
Wagner’s music 
The reply came 
or Tannhauser, 
the full exuber- 


Some years 
the most adva' 
in Europe which of all 
dramas he preferred. 
instantly : “Lohengriw 

agner was 1 b 
pees oes ae youth and had just 


come into the masterly development of 
characterizing neon moods and scenes 
s of motifs. 
ie red master | had already fixed 
upon the plan of motivization in The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, which was produced in 
Dresden. seven years before Lohengrin 
was given first in Weimar. With the pro- 
duction of Tannhauser in 1845, arse 
den, Wagner had accumulated a sufficient 
‘ sition of the customary lunkhead reac- 
peeaties to make the management fear to 
Se eno Lohengrin, despite the face ee 
tne composer's first opera, we ee after 
the model of ae ha een a 
i a & 
decided om gner’s democratic ideals 
ae Dresden too hot for him, and he was 
d to flee to escape incarceration. For 
iat he found a haven at Weimar with 
ee but he was obliged to go on to 
“ct where he remained an exile of 
Zurich, years. Imagine the exasperation 
pts ae masterpiece and not being 
ae t ear it because of the stupidity 
ie a monarchists, who could not 
wee ize his stupendous importance. With 
Keconi vin, the so-called Wagner move- 
UT ea and the composer became a 
me ” ag well as a musician. : F 
ae music drama was a long time in 
faa foreign countries. For politi- 
nea Sia it was objectionable to the 
cal ee especially prior to the Franco- 
ariel ar, but it was finally given 
as ae 397 in London in 1875, in 
kc in German at the Stadt Theatre 
in Italian, with a famous cast, 


mprising Nilsson, Anna Louise Cary, 
com 


Campanini and Del Puente, in 1874. Thus 
New York saw the opera several times 
before either London or Paris. 

The familiar story of Lohengrin, son 
of the Grail King, who comes on a mythi- 
cal swan boat to defend Elsa from her 
persecutors, Ortrud and Telramund, who 
would have her put away for the charge 
of killing her brother, is a very entrancing 
legend in itself. 

Elsa’s curiosity, which prompts her to 
ask for the origin of her hero and 
champion against his warnings that if she 
does he will be compelled to forsake her, 
is of course the dramatic climax around 
which the Wagnerian plot is woven. While 
Wagner took much of his material from 
the epic poem of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, he also delved into many other 
versions of the legend which may be found 
in the literature of contemporary medie- 
val writers. Thus Lohengrin (originally 
Loherangrin), the son of Parsifal (Par- 
zival), becomes the subject of a Wagner- 
ian music drama over thirty years before 
the Parsifal drama itself was produced. 
Wagner felt the bond between the works, 
however, and quoted parts of Lohengrin 
in Parsifal by way of suggestion. 

When Lohengrin was first given at Wei- 
mar, Liszt boasted that no expense was 
being spared, that at least $1,500.00 would 
be spent in getting the work ready and 
that they had already ordered a bass 
clarinet. The cost of one performance 
now is enormously larger than that. Wag- 
ner did not hear Lohengrin until eleven 
years after it was first produced at Wei- 
mar. The famous composer was then per- 
mitted, by the powers that be, to go to 
Vienna. In the meantime, the Wagner 
cult had been growing all over Germany 
and Austria, and the early Wagner operas 
were beginning to draw large crowds. 
Probably no more entrancing or more 
fervid music has ever been written than 
many of the parts of Lohengrin. 


The Story of 


he opera is woven about Lohengrin, 


‘‘Lohengrin’’ 


son of Parsival, the keeper of the 


mhe story of the or plended certain features of the Celtic legend of King Arthur and 
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1 the invading Hungarians, 

, Hlsa, is aceused of his murder ‘by Telramund, husband 

daughter, who claims the dukedom. 
to settlement by 

a Knight of her dream, Lohengrin appears in a swan- 


from pronounced penalties and in 
Jramatically halts the bridal proce: 
Telramund breaks into the apartment 


Banks of the Seheldt. 
ary that he return to protect the Hol, 


“d subject to Ortrud’s enchantment. 
» sails away as Plsa expires in her recovered brother's arms. 


Henry T, of Germany, arrives at Anth- 
Gottfried, young son of the late 


Hlsa is summoned 
rombat between Telramund and the 


ti 


ion, Telramund accuses Lohengrin 


Bisa urges that she know the forbidde 
to attempt Loheng 


Before the King, Lohengrin discloses his 
Grail. 
2 sings his farewell to Bisa, He disenchants 
A white dove takes the place 
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Elliot Best & Co., presenting one of vaude- 
ville's nappies musical acts equipped 
with Conn wind instruments. 


Turn Your Evenings to & Si 
Profit and Pleasure ,¢ 
VW VHEREVER falls gather 


nowadays, music is in demand; and orches- 
tras like the one above are filling that demand. 
Here’s opportunity for you. Doesn’t live music thrill you; 
doesn’t the rhythmic surge or apopular selection make you 
want to play? That’s your musical “bump.” Develop it 
easily and quickly with a Conn cornet, saxophone, flute, 
clarinet, any wind instrument. Easiest playing; used by 
world’s great artists and kings of popular music. 
and All Exclusive 
FREE TRIAL Conn Features at 
Easy Payments No Greater Cost. 
Send coupon for details; noobligation. 


A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1013 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 

New York Conn Co. 

233-5-7 W- 47th St. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Sousa's Success se- 
crets; how to discov- 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1013 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Success in Music 
and How to Win It,” and details of your free trial easy 
payment plan. (Mention instrument that interests you.) 


Street or Rural Route... 
City... 
County. 


PRINTER’S MISTAKE resulted in the Virgil 
Conservatory ads. in the last several issues read- 
ing ‘Grades One to Four,” instead of “ Grades 
One to Six" for the 175 Pieces and Studies by 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil. 

See page 691, this issue 
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Aunique song, The hunter notes the mournful 
whine of his col'ie dog and because of a 
longing for home in his own heart he 


addresses his companion, 


MY COLLIE BOY 
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THE ETUDE 


The Concert Violinist 


‘Thousands of ambitious violin students, 
scattered all over the world, a large pro- 
portion of them in this country, are bend- 
ing all their efforts towards mastering the 


violin to a point where they can become’ 


concert violinists and achieve fame and 
fortune. They do not wish to teach or to 
play in orchestra; they wish only to concer- 
tize, and have their names appear in the 
small coterie of stars who are known the 
world over as the kings of the violinistic 
profession. Of these thousands all but a 
pitifully small number will be doomed to 
disappointment. 


Two Classes 


Public solo violin playing may be divided 
into two classes. First comes the lyceum, 
and chautauqua work, society engagements 
in private houses, and minor concerts; and 
second—concerts of the first rank. Work 
of the first kind is very poorly paid, and the 
number of applicants for it is very large. 
In lyceum and chautauqua work the salaries 
range from $50 to $100 a week, or possibly 
more in special cases, where the player is of 
high artistic rank or very well known. The 
railroad fares are paid, but the performer 
must pay his own hotel bills, and all other 
expenses, from his salary. Everyone who 
has ever traveled under such circumstances, 
knows that expenses “on the road” are very 
high, and the discomforts very great. I 
have talked with many performers who 
have spent years in this lyceum and chau- 
tauqua work, and almost all of them say 
that the violin teacher, or orchestra player 
is able to save much more, and live a much 
happier life. 


The Lure of Travel 


A friend of mine, a young lady of 
Chicago, who is an excellent violinist, 
traveled for eight years as solo violinist 
in lyceum work At the end of that time 
she settled down as violinist in a large 
motion picture theatre in the Canadian 
Northwest. She was paid a good salary; 
and, after six months of it, she declared 
that nothing could induce her to go back 
to traveling lyceum work, with its long 
strings of small town concerts and uncom- 
fortable small-town hotels. She advises 
all young violinists to teach, or play in 
orchestra in preference to doing lyceum or 
chautauqua work, unless they should wish 
to do it for a year or two for experience. 

The great proportion of students aiming 
at concert violin work, however, do not con- 
sider this lyceum work at all Their eyes 
are fixed on the higher rewards of the pro- 
fession. They wish to become really great, 
and play at concerts of the first rank. They 
read of the large sums paid the great 
violinists of the day. They read of their 
great public triumphs, their tours all over 
the world, their expensive vacations in the 
mountains and at the sea-shore, and the 
rivalry of the phonograph companies to em 
balm their playing for all time in phono- 
rraphic records. 

‘ trouble is that Students wn have ne 
their heart on becoming great ae 
linists, recognize neither the genius 1 4 

* ¢.. euch a career, nor how compara- 
quires for suc Tet es 
7 y aber of concert violinists 15 

tively small a nun ci rt. violin 
sag Jo .all the concert Vv 
necessary to 0 


Department for Violinists 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


elt All Would Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra Together.”— R. SCHUMANN 


playing which the world requires. Take 
the United States, our own country, for 
example. The really important solo violin 
engagements in any musical season are 
done by not more than ten violinists, and 
the greatest part of these engagements is 
done by half that number. 

The number of really important violin 
engagements is comparatively small, con- 
sidering the great number of violinists 
who are competing for them. Take the 
average town of 50,000, and we rarely find 
that it supports more than one or two im- 
portant violin recitals or concerts by a first 
rate violinist, in a whole year. Some of 
the smaller towns may go for years with- 
out being visited by an important vio- 
linist. Of course there seem to be many 
violin concerts in the larger cities but 
even here it is not great in comparison 
with their size. 


“$25,000!!! 


For the making of a great solo violinist 
there must be a rare combination of cir- 
cumstances. He should have a_ technic 
capable of coping with anything which has 
been written for the violin; he must have 
a very large repertoire, including all the 
leading works for the violin, which he 
must know from memory and be capable 
of playing at a moment’s notice; he should 
have the soul of a poet, a glowing temper- 
ament, and a striking personal appearance. 
He should have youth, a perfect nervous 
system, and great personal charm. Be- 
sides all these he should have an indi- 
viduality which at once interests and 
charms his audiences, and stamps him in 
their eyes as a genius. Last but not least, 
if he is a new-comer, and has, as yet, done 
no public playing, he should have a bank 
account of $25,000. 


Costly Debuts 


At the present time, so keen is the com- 
petition in concert violin playing, that the 
establishing of a new violinist before the 
public, is a good deal like introducing a 
new breakfast food or patent medicine— 
it takes a barrel of money. In such a case 
a vast amount of preliminary and very 
expensive advertising must be done. First 
concerts are a dead loss; as practically all 
the tickets must be given away. The new 
artist must have a manager, and New York 
managers now demand from $2,000 and up, 
as a preliminary fee, before they will take 
on a new comer. Advertising and boom- 
ing must be continued and this all takes 
money. Sometimes the manager fails to 
get a single paid engagement for his client. 

Violin teaching has been reduced to an 
exact science by the eminent violin teachers 
of this country, and Europe; and the 
result is an enormous over-production of 
concert violinists. For this reason I should 
advise any violin student who is studying 
for the profession, and does not wish 
eventually to teach nor to play in orches- 
tra, not to risk spending several years 
of his life in studying to be a concert 
violinist, unless he has the assurance of 
eminent musicians that his talent is of 
the very highest rank, and unless he has 
the assurance of large financial backing, as 
soon as he is ready for the concert plat- 


form. 


What a Late Beginner 
Accomplished 


Tue Erupe has often stated that a stu- 
dent beginning the study of the violin at 
an adult age could not hope to build up 
more than a limited technic, although a 
notable exception is sometimes found. A 
number of interesting letters have been re- 
ceived from violin readers on the sub- 
ject. One, in particular, from a gentle- 
man in a western State, shows what de- 
termination and an unending love for the 
violin were able to accomplish. The let- 
ter is as follows: 

“A recent article of yours, replying to 
an inquirer about the possibility of one 
being able to learn to play the violin 
after reaching maturity, is very discour- 
aging to an old one who wishes to try. 

“Your advice would be ruinous to many 
Westerners, who have had slight chance 
to study more than the simple, common 
school branches in their teens, yet finally 
accomplished much when opportunity pre- 
sented itself later in life. 

“As one of these, I wish to encourage 
the belated one to try. I, as a country boy, 
knew not the meaning of violin teaching 
till in my twenties. I attended college, 
graduating with honors in one of the 
professions, and at the beginning of 
the panic of 1893 found myself trying to 
make both ends meet. 

“T accepted a position that required ten 
to twelve hours’ daily labor. I had fiddled 
a little and had, perhaps, fifteen lessons of 
indifferent class. I made no further ef- 
fort to learn the instrument for fifteen 
years, Then, at forty-three, I tried to see 
if it could be done. I studied for five 
years with one of the well-known teach- 
ers in a large Western city, continuing to 
work eight to twelve hours daily. I then 
studied one year at the Conservatory of 
Music. During this time I took advantage 
of every chance to do ensemble work. I 
practiced two hours each evening, when 
possible, even after a particularly hard 
day’s work. 

“During the years of lessons T studied 
Hohman, Hermann’s Double Stops, Kreut- 
zer, Fiorillo, De Beriot’s Seventh Con- 
certo and Scene de Ballet and Rode’s 
Seventh Concerto. 

Dart 

During the past two years T have held 
the first chair of the second violins in two 
orchestras which have played Moaart’s 
overture, Marriage of Figaro, Haydn's 
Second Symphony (Minuet), select; 
from Maid Marion, Boadbit, ‘and othes 
of that class. Both orchestras in eee 
professionals and those students that a 
play their parts. aan 


Perseverance and Concentration 


“T do not claim an $f ii 
student unless ieiowlies ant =e 
concentrate be classed as such ae eae 
was taught in early life to elimi oe ee 
word ‘cannot’ from my vocabul Se 
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foundation to build on when he started at 
the age of forty-three. One of the reasons 
why these late beginners so often fail to 
accomplish what would be possible for 
them, is that they become discouraged so 
easily, and give up after a few weeks of 
Practice. The child does his allotted task 
every day, without worrying about the fu- 
ture, while the adult beginner expects im- 
mediate results. 

_ Notwithstanding the fact that we occa- 
sionally find a late beginner: who makes 
considerable Progress in violin playing, it 
is a well-proved scientific fact that hee 
fessions and occupations which require 
great muscular agility and perfect co- 
Ordination of the two sides of the body. 
can only be mastered in their highest ge 
fection by beginning in childhood. Ben 
formers on musical instruments, jugglers 
acrobats, equestrians, and a vast number 
of others, must begin early in life if the 
would become real masters in such cdi 
pations. p 

However, the late beginner on the violin 
can learn a good deal—enough to afford 
himself and his friends much pleasure—if 
he will put himself under a good teacher 


and practice faithfully and n 
Sea lot expect too 
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In regard to the ruining of the tone of a 
violin by the wire E, there is no proof 
whatever that such is the case. The ‘great 
violinists of the day have their violins, 
among them some of the finest specimens 
of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Bergonzi, 
Amati, etc., strung with the wire E at all 
times. The value of these violins runs into 
many thousands, and naturally their owners 
would not string them in such a way as to 
ruin them. Thibaud, the greatest violinist 
of France, assured me that he could not 
detect the slightest injury to his Stradi- 
varius violin by the use of the wire BE. 

Again it is claimed that the wire E is 
hard on the fingers of the player. If this 
js the case, how do the violinists of our 
best symphony orchestras and grand opera 
orchestras, stand it to play many hours g 
day, year in and year out, on the wire E? 

It is no doubt true that the wire E wears 
the bow hair somewhat faster than gut or 
silk, but then, horse-hair is cheap, and a 
few extra re-hairings of the bow is a 
matter of small importance. As to ihe 
wearing of the bridge and nut, this is 
a trivial matter. _ The nut wears Aare 
slowly, and the bridge can be inlaye' by 
a small piece of ebony where the E string 
rests, which takes care of that objection. 


As to the wearing of the fingerboard, this 
happen in the case of all strings. Every 
violin occasionally has to have the little 
gutters, where the strings have worn, 
scraped out and the fingerboard made level, 
and when the wood has become too thin 
by repeated bevelings, a new fingerboard 
is necessary. 


In spite of all objections the steel E has 
come to stay; first, because it does not 
break; second, because it stands in tune 
better than any string ever made; third, 
because its tone is clear and brilliant under 
all circumstances, and does not become 
dull owing to the wear of sweaty fingers, 
as inthe case with gut or silk; fourth, 
because, with the assistance of the little 
tuning attachment fastened to the tail- 
piece, it can be tuned in four or five 
seconds; fifth, because it does away with 
slipping pegs. 

It must be said however that the advan- 
tages of the wire E does not extend to the 
wire A, D, and G strings. In the case of 
the A and D strings, fine Italian gut gives 
the best results; and in the case of the G, 
gut, wound with silver wire should be used. 
D strings of gut, wound with aluminum 
wire also gives good results. 


How to Play Tenths 


solinist, who would play tenths 
Benes a large hand, or at least 
a large stretching capacity, a nice per 
tion of distance in fingering, a keen, 
pa kk ear which takes notice of the 
pee te intonation of both tones of the 
ieee and sufficient perseverance to 
se "the difficulties of this somewhat 
cae department of violin technic. 
eae where both tones are fingered 
ake in orchestra music, as it is found 
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WP at an interval of the tenth such 
hot gollowine., where one of the tones 
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however, quite common in orchestra 
oe they offer no special difficulties. 
ee ee of tenths, where both tones are 
e i js met with sometimes in con- 
a Ne d miscellaneous violin pieces, al- 


rtos an 
os ch they are by no means common, — 
ore following gives the scale in G in 


tenths: 


d offers no difficulty, as the 


the G string open. The 
ord, in which the lower note is 
> dhe. first position, and in the third 
in the Be guite difficult for players whose 
position, | small or have a limited 
nancy ity. Tenths become easier 
stretching pons owing to the fact 


4 j@her post’ 
i i eval lie closer together. As 
tha 


‘hoard is ascended, a point is 
the fingerboard ee distance between the 
reached W laying tenths is no greater than 
Saree Ee anes jn the first position, and 
in p it is less. 
from ie ae Oe difficulties in playing 

One © from the fact that the inter- 
the finger taking the higher 
are smaller than the 
rote 07 ved by the lower finger, 
same int ey decreasing length 
owing to trings involved as the player 
of the ‘ fingerboard. For instance in 
ascends Gave, in proceeding from the 
ue se the third chord, the first finger, 
secone 


vals played by 


moving from A to B must move a greater 
distance up the fingerboard than the fourth 
finger moving from C to D, although each 
moves a whole tone. To conquer these 
differing intervals is one of the chief 
difficulties in playing tenths, as it is to a 
less extent in playing octaves. 


Another difficulty is the differing finger 
pressure required for the lower and upper 
notes of the chord. Every violinist notes 
that from the nut to the bridge, the strings 
lie gradually higher above the fingerboard, 
and that it requires a constantly greater 
pressure to press the strings to the finger- 
board as we ascend. This is one of the 
characteristics of the construction of the 
violin. In playing tenths, the string where 
it is pressed by the first finger lies nearer 
the fingerboard than the string where it 
is pressed by the fourth finger. The 
fourth finger consequently must overcome 
a somewhat greater resistance in pressing 
the strings to the fingerboard, than is the 
case with the first finger. 


In playing tenths, as in octaves, the 
fingers must not be removed from the 
strings, as each successive tenth is played, 
but must both remain on the strings, 
moving rapidly between notes, so as to 
eliminate making slides which will be too 
perceptible to the ear. If the slides be- 
tween notes are done too slowly, a sickly, 
whining effect is the result. In practicing 
tenths the player will find that it is much 
easier to place the fourth finger in its 
Proper position and then stretch back with 
the first finger than it would be to place 
the first finger in position and stretch up 
to the fourth finger. For this reason an 
exercise such as the following might 
suggest itself. The exercise, jt will be 
noted commences with the higher note of 
the chord, the lower is then stretched back 
in position, and then the chord is played: 


Even if practiced with the utmost dili- 
gence, tenths are barred to many violinists 
on account of small hands or small stretch- 
ing capacity. However many _ violinists 
could play them if they would devote 
enough practice to increasing the stretching 
capacity of the hand, The human hand will 
stretch like a kid glove if the stretching is 
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Have You Faith 
In Yourseli? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession —don’t 
you feel that you could establish yourself in a position of great- 
er responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better financial future 
if you had a good, practical musical education instead of mere- 
ly knowing how to play one instrument? 


If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration—if you could play some other in- 
strument like Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, etc. Have you 
sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and at the 
same time financially as well? Will you take advantage of our 
free offer for six lessons which we offer to readers of the Etude 
absolutely free of charge in the hope that they may be the means 
of starting you upon a career which will pay dividends in in- 
creased cash earnings, earnings which you couldn’t possibly 
obtain under your present condition? 


We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—We have started thousands of 
others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—became intensely interested when they 
saw how practical and how extremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they 
were proficient on another instrument or had a fine, practical knowledge of Harmony and— 
they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 


They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—bigger things—more 
profitable things—and they did. Have you the faith to do better things—bigger things-— 
more profitable things in music—if so sign the coupon to-day. It costs you nothing and 
you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is the thief of 
opportunity as well as of time, and there is no time like the present to get busy and make 
money. Select the course you want and sign coupon NOW ! 
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Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 
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Please montion THE ETUDE when addressing 


done judiciously. Practicing octaves on 
the viola is an excellent preliminary to 
practicing tenths on the violin, since, the 
intervals being greater on the viola, the 
hand and fingers are gradually stretched. 
In practicing tenths, the greatest care 
must be taken not to over-do the stretching. 
I have known violin students to be put out 
of commission for many months, on 
account of being too rough with their 
hands in stretching. It is very easy to 
strain the tendons and muscles, and per- 
haps permanent injury will result. 
Tenths should of course be played, as 
in the case af everything else, in faultless 
intonation; but there is one thing which 
the player has in his favor in playing a 
passage in tenths, a slight deviation from 
absolute intonation is not so perceptible 
to the average listener, as would be the 
case in playing octaves. Almost any listen- 
er can tell when octaves are played out of 
tune, but in the case of tenths a very slight 
deviation is not so noticeable, although of 
course apparent to the trained musician. 
Where a passage in tenths occurs which 
the violinist cannot master, it is not a bad 


THE ETUDE 


idea to substitute thirds, as in the follow- 
ing example, where thirds are substituted 
for tenths in the first four chords of the 
key of G, as given above. Of course the 
thirds are not as effective as the tenths, 
where the composer has indicated the 
latter, but they will have a fuller and more 
elaborate effect than playing single notes. 


Ex.4 


_The violin student who wishes to perfect 
himself in playing tenths will find a num- 
ber of scales in tenths, carefully fingered, 
in Schradieck’s Scale Studies, and in other 
works on violin technic. The chromatic 
scale in tenths should also be practiced. 
Even the violin student with very small 
hands, who cannot get his stretching capa- 
city up to performing tenths sufficiently 
well to admit of his using them in a public 
performance, will find their study an 
admirable gymnasium for increasing the 
stretching capacity of his hand if he does 
not do the stretching too violently, 


Maud Powell’s Violin 


Tue late Maud Powell, accounted during 
her life time as America’s premier violin- 
iste, had, in addition to her remarkable 
musical gifts, a singularly lovable charac- 
ter. On her death bed Miss Powell ex- 
pressed the wish that her favorite violin, 
a fine Guadagnini, be used, after her 
death, by some great violinist, who would 
appreciate it. It is announced that Mr. 
Godfrey Turner, Miss Powell’s husband, 
in following out the wishes of his famous 
wife, has loaned the violin to Miss Erika 
Morini, a gifted young Austrian violiniste, 
still in her teens, who recently arrived in 
the United States. 

Many famous violinists have been the 
lucky recipients of noted violins. We are 
told that the owner of a priceless Cremona, 
who was an amateur violinist, once went 
to hear Paganini. He was so overwhelmed 
by the legerdemain of the wizard of the 
violin that he sent him his violin the next 


day as a present with the following note: 

1 send you my violin as a present, 
Having heard you, I can never again eee 
crate by my feeble efforts the noble in- 
strument I am sending you.” 

The Queen of Spain presented Sarasate. 
the famous Spanish violinist and composer 
of violin music, with a fine Stradivarius 
violin which he constantly used in his con- 
certs. The English admirers of the late 
Dr. Joseph Joachim, one of the greatest 
violinists who ever lived, subscribed a sum 
to purchase a noted Stradivarius violin, 
which was presented to him, and which 
became one of his favorite concert violins 

Lady Palmer, wife of an English noble. 
man, and well known member of Parli 
ment, bought two fine Stradivarius Violi - 
one of which she presented to Kubelite 
and the other to Francis Maemill ae 
American violinist, Say che 


A Perspiration Remedy 


Excessive perspiration of the hands 
is a deadly foe to good violin playing, 
and there are very few who are not 
troubled with it, if not constantly, at 
least at times during the excitement and 
nervousness of playing in public. 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, the well known 
commissioner of health of New York city, 


One of the most annoying sources of 
peg trouble is where the holes in the pegs, 
through which the strings are passed; are 
not bored in the right place. If the holes 
of the A and E pegs, are bored too near 
the right wall of the string box, the string, 
as it wraps around the peg, binds, and 
locks the peg so that it will not turn. If 
the holes are too far to the left the 
string binds at that side, and prevents the 
peg from going far enough into the left 
wall of the string box to hold, with the 
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How to “Arrange” for Small Orchestra 


By Edwin H. Pi 


erce. Part IV 


Editor's Note-—Thousands of musicians and music lovers want to know more 


about the orchestra, particularly the small orchestra. 


given to orchestras in public schools and high schools 
a series which will run for several months. 


“The Etude,” 


many small orchestras. 


the following articl2, the first of 

Pierce, former Assistant Editor of 
in this subject and has conducted 
in such a simple manner that anyone with 
his suggestions without difficulty. “The 

correspondence in any study, but short ing 
will be answered when possible ] 


An interesting, practical comment on 
the utility of that branch of art which we 
are treating of in these papers is fur- 
nished by the fact that between the com- 
pletion of Part III and the commencement 
of the present section the author was de- 
layed several weeks by the call to do a 
number of jobs of “arranging”—eight for 
an amateur minstrel show, two for a pro- 
fessional vaudeville act, and two for inci- 
dental music for a movie film! 

An our last article we discussed the first 
violin part and the crchestral piano part. 
We next take up the 


Second Violin Part 
All remarks as to compass, ¢tc., made 
under the head of “First Violin” apply, 
of course, equally to the second. The list 
of chords these given should also be 
noted. In arranging a hymn-tune, 2 part- 
song, or anything in which the musical 
fabric consists of a web of melodies (as, 
for instance, in a Saraband by Bach), the 
second violin has simply the alto part, like 
2) human voice, with possibly the occa- 
Sional use of easy chords. In marches, 
dance music and melodies with a simple ac 
companiment, however, it is apt to consist 
almost entirely of chords, usually played 
on the after-beats. If the arranger can 
Play violin a little himself, he will choose 
easier and more effective chords than one 
who is guided on a merely theoretical 
basis. 


Typical waltz accompaniment : 
Ex.1 


soe rue esc oees 


Typical march accompaniment : 
Ex.2 


accompaniment 
stent as to 
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selves. If you can manage to in 
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Repeated chords, even very rapid ones, 
are much used, and are not difficult. he 
violin has a greater facility in “repetition” 
than the piano. 


Ex. 3 


@ 
There are certain accompaniment-figures 
found in piano music which need special 


treatment when arranged for orchestra: 


for instance, 
Ex.4 


e 


These are perfectly casy to play, but 
unless supported by sustained notes 
(usually in the wind instruments) have a 
somewhat dry and thin effect. In a large 
orchestra this function is apt to fall to the 


French horns; but if you have no horns 
you cat use two cornets, clarinet and 
cornet. 
Ex.5 
Clars. i 
inA = 
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inA 
2 
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Violin 
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which: we (To ‘be continued ) 
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Prices Right Now are 
Down to Rock Bottom 


In order to save money for our friends and subscribers, we 
have made special arrangements with the publishers of many lead- 
ing magazines. Our Magazine Department is at your command— 
always ready to render a service to you. No need for'you to worry 
when sending remittances to Theo. Presser Company. It is safe 
and convenient. Use the convenient coupon below. 


Here are Three Real Offers: 


THE ETUDE THE ETUDE THE ETUDE 
(for Music Lovers) (for Music Lovers) (for Music Lovers) 
Modern Priscilla Woman’s McCall’s 


(for Needlework) 


Youth’s Companion 
(for All the Family) 


ALL FOR $5.00 


Save $1.50 


(Fashions—Fiction) 


Modern Priscilla 


Home Companion 
The American 
Magazine 


ALL FOR $5.25 


Save $1.25 


Smash! go the Prices 


(Pretty Things for Women) 


ALL FOR $3.75 


Save 75c. 


THE ETUDE and \8 3.6 THE ETUDE and i aed 
Pictorial Review ..../savesi.3s | Sunset Magazine... 3" 
THE ETUDE and % 25 | THE ETUDE and Ae 
Today’s Housewife. .Ssave 5c. | MceCall’s............ Save 75c, 


THE ETUDE and -50 $Q.25 


$ THE ETUDE and 
Boy’s Life........... Save $1.50 


Modern Priscilla .... 


Vac ye 


Save 75c. 
THE ETUDE and y 75 | THE ETUDE and $A] .25 
Woman’s Home Companion) save 25c. | Review of Reviews 4 1.75 
THE ETUDE and s -50 | THEETUDE and ae 
Film Fun........... seve soc | Every Child’s ....... f saverst.00 
THE ETUDE and ty ae THE ETUDE and $A. :00 
Woman’s World ....§ save3sc. | Youth’s Companion \ Save S0c. 
THE ETUDE and Ny 4 THE ETUDE and $Q.50 
Garden ............. Save 75c. | Christian Herald... t Save 50c. 
THE ETUDE and \§ -75 | THEETUDE and ($6.75 
People’s Home Journal Save 50c. | World’s Work ....... ( 68 gee, 


Each a Real Bargain 


THE ETUDE and \ $4-25 | THE ETUDE and $5.00 
American Magazine. Savedke ||| Forbes seed seas cadre mon Save $1.00 
dite BRUDE snd i $5-25 | THE ETUDE and $5.20 
Perret ies se Save 75c. | Leslies (36 issues)........) Save $1.65 
THE ETUDE and $2.10 
Farm and Fireside....... Save 4Cc. THE ETUDE and \ $5.20 
THE ETUDES L $4.25 Judge (36 issues)........) Save $1.65 
Science and Invention Save 75c. | THE ETUDE and $4.75 
THE ETUDE and } $4.25 Prayely ia otd-saigass +++) Save $1.25 
Collier’s (weekly) _. Save 75c. | THE ETUDE and \ $4.25 
THE ETUDE and \ $3.25 Popular Science.......... Save 75c. 
McClure’s 3 ss000s00 esses Save 40c. | THE ETUDE and $5.00 
= ETUDE and i $3-75 Harper's: 6 2255: <<: yatee 4: Save $1.00 
merican Boy...........- | Save 25c. 
THE ETUDE and $3-50 
THE ETUDE and 2-65 i ; 
PARARIER cn cack t RY a Base Ball Magazine......J Save 50c. 
THE ETUDE and $3.00 | THE ETUDE and ; $4.25 
Boys’ Magazine. ........ Shve tOc: Delineator .............-- Save 25c. 
THE ETUDE and t $5-25 | THE ETUDE and $4.25 
Current Opinion..... Save 75c. | Everybody’s... .) Save 25c. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers — 


October 1921 Special Offer 


Carnaval Mignon—Schutt - $0.40 

Child’s First Book of Melodies—Honska .30 

Child’s Musical Friend (4 hands)— 
Wohlfahrt, Op. 87 


Child’s Own Book—Grieg, Tapper.... 12 
Composition for Beginners—Hamilton. 60 
Earlier Duets—Kinross > +30 
Elementary Piano Music—Neely. 2 .50 
Evangelistic Piano Playing—Schuler. . .50 
Great Singers on the Art of Singing— 

COOK OMS aunt exons «stint nenkere neh as areca 1.00 
Instructive Pieces in All Keys— 

Greenwald) Ae Te. at cies cece vitae « 40 
Melodies for Teacher and Pupil (4 

Hands)—Mrs, H. B, Hudson....... 30 
Modern Violin School—Linburg .40 
Mother Goose Fantasy—Nevin. .50 
Original Four Hand Pieces... a -60 
Preparatory School to Bach—HLiftl.... 35 
Preparatory School to the Sonatina— 0 
Prince of Peace—Wolcott. . & 40 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. III— 

Theodore Presser G 225 
Secular Duets eee .60 
Selected Violin Studies in cond, 

Fourth and Half Positions—Levenson .40 
Tiny Tunes for Little Tots—Scarmolin .30 
Twelve Well Known Nursery Rhymes— 

M. Greenwald ee 85 
Violin Studies—Kreutzer .. 40 
Wedding and Funeral Musi 

Organ—RKraft ......,...0000- 60 


Choir and Chorus 
Music for this Season 

Our very complete octavo Catalog will 
appeal particulariy to discriminating 
choir and secular chorus directors, as it 
contains just the class of music that is 
being sought. 

Choir directors will find described in 
its pages ample material from which to 
select appropriate music for the various 
church festivals as well as hymn and 
scriptural anthems for Sunday morning 
and evening use and concert numbers 
for special musical evenings. 

Grouped in our Catalog are chorus 
numbers from the oratorios of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Gaul, Stainer, 
Rossini and Costa, forming a treasury 
of standard compositions. 

Anthem writers, who have given us 
many fine examples of contemporaneous 
church music that find favor with choirs 
maintaining a high standard of excel- 
lence, are Edward Shippen Barnes, W. 
Berwald, C. D. Blount, F. H. Brackett, 
A, U. Brander, J. §. Camp, Louis A. 
Coerne, W. Dressler, A. W. Lansing, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Walter Howe 
Jones and Robt. M. Stults—to mention 
but a few whose compositions we pub- 
lish. 

In addition to anthems arranged for 
the usual four part mixed voices, we 
have choir music written especially for 
men’s quartettes and choruses, anthems 
for women’s voices and for juvenile 
choirs of unchanged voices. 

Describe your needs and let 
vou with our estavo. Cetate 
Gale” package of church music. 
oe ae will find therein many 


of merit. ' 
Our Secular numbers are no 


us send 
an “On 
We are 
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less im- 


sidered by 

te and should be consid by 
oe ite chorus director in the pre- 
tion of Fall and Winter paren 
Excellent composers are ane 
such as Addison F. pare See 
Reef, Julian Kd see My ag ce 


W. H. Neidlinger, 


Steane, A. W. Thayer and. many others. 


These Secular numbers are grouped for 
mixed voices, male voices and women’s 
voices; the latter in four, three and two 
voice parts. 

School collections in any of the above 
groupings, will be sent gladly for in- 
spection, to school music teachers and 
supervisors. 

Our ‘On Sale’ privileges are exception- 
ally attractive and ouy publications are 
subject to the very best professional 
discounts. 

Write us today and let us demonstrate 
what the Presser service can do for you. 


The Teacher’s Business 
Management of 
1921-1922 Season 


The music teachers: of this country 
are responsible for the growth of the 
Theodore Presser Co. to the greatest 
music teachers’ supply house and there- 
fore the Theodore Presser Co. always 
aims to render the teacher every possible 
and reasonable service. The confidence 
and friendly patronage of many thou- 
sand teachers are greatly appreciated 
by the Theodore Presser Co. and all en- 
deavors are made to make dealings be- 
tween the house and, music teachers 
mutually profitable. 

The best professional discounts on all 
publications are offered by the Theodore 
Presser Co. and Presser publications are 
subject to an even more generous discount 
despite the fact that they are priced 
more reasonably than the general run of 
publications. This ability to price more 
reasonably is due to careful purchasing 
of paper, and to producing publications 
of such merit as to warrant the printing 
of large editions, thereby reducing the 
costs through quantity production. 

Another important feature of Presser 
service is the “On Sale” plan which en- 
ables the teacher to test the suitability 
of various publications without making 
an outright purchase of the same. A 
teacher need but state in an order for 
an “On Sale” lot of music, the number 
of pupils to be taken care of and the 
grade and style of material desired and 
a specially selected number of publica- 
tions will be sent’ by the Theodore 
Presser Co. with the privilege of re- 
turning all not used. 

We call these points to your attention 
now at the beginning of the season of 
1921-1922 hecause it means considerable 
in the course of a year to the teacher who 
purchases all supplies from the Theodore 
Presser Co. Money saved in purchases 
means considerable to all business en- 
terprises and surely the teacher should 
he no less careful about such things than 
the good business man, If you do not 
have Presser discounts. On Sale parti- 
culars snd helpful lists and catalogs 
send for them now. Our little booklet 
“Guide to New Musie Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano” is also free for the 
asking. 


Elementary 
Piano Music 
By Herbert Neely 

This work is now actually on the press. 
The work is entirely completed and we 
fully expect to send out advance copies 
before the next issue but we want to sive 
still another opportunity to those desiring 
to procure a copy at a nominal rate. 
Our advance price is but 50 cents. This 
is less than half what the hook is worth. 


Music on Sale to Teachers, 
Schools and Colleges of Music 

Notwithstanding the promise of poor 
business this fall, we are happy to an- 
nounce that the educational interests 
of the country will not in any way be 
affected. We are as well, if not better, 
prepared to take care of the sheet music 
and music text book needs of every 
school, college and teacher in the country, 
as we have ever been before. 

This is particularly true of our On 
Sale plan. We are prepared to send 
promptly to any teacher or school of 
music, a liberal supply of music selected 
from our catalogue according to the di- 
rections sent us, that will furnish suffi- 
cient material for almost every necessity 
of the season. 

These packages can be added to for 
special needs or for anything needed for 
individual cases. 

The discounts are the same as our lib- 
eral: discounts allowed on cash account. 
Anything not used at the end of the 
season is returnable. An On Sale blank 
will be sent for the asking. 

Do not overlook our New Musie On 
Sale plan by which the larger selection 
of the year is supplemented. Packages 
of piano or voeul music or both are sent 
out once a month ‘during the busiest 
teaching season, made up of new music. 
These packages contain either eight or 
fifteen pieces and the piano sets are 
classified as to grade. <A postal card 
will bring these, a postal card will stop 
them. 

The educational music interests of the 
country certainly have awakened to the 
fact that the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany is able and willing to furnish the 
best material for every need in musical 
education, promptly and satisfactorily 
and according to the most liberal terms 
as well us at the lowest prices it is pos- 
sible to get anywhere from any firm. 


Our Talking Machine 
Department 

Victor and Brunswick records are still 
in great demand, and our sales during 
the past Summer show a decided increase 
over the same period of 1920. One of 
the contributing causes of this gain in 
a year that has not been regarded as up 
to 1920 prosperity in most business 
lines, is the fact that customers have 
been able to get hundreds of records that 
had been unobtainable for a long time, 
due to a factory shortage. While there 
are still many valuable and popular 
Victor records missing, the situation is 
so greatly improved that a good per- 
centage of all orders can now be filled 
the same day we receive them. This 
brings us to the point of assuring our 
many customers throughout the country 
that we are now in a better position to 
fill orders for Victor records than at any 
time since the war, and if you have not 
yet tried us on that list of records you 
have been wanting so long, send us 
your order without delay. Our location 
in Philadelphia, just across the river 
from where these records are made, is 
an advantage that has enabled us to 
fill many an order promptly, and to ob- 
tain goods not to be had in other cities. 

Our business in Brunswick records is 
also steadily on the increase, and if 
you have not added anv Brunswicks to 
vour collection, you should do so without 
delay. They are good records, and :ey- 
eral of our very best artists, including 
Godowskyv, Chamlee, Karle, Trene Wil- 
limms and Bonelli are under contract to 
make Brunswick Records, 

Tf you are not so fortunate as to 
possess a phonograph, we would he glad 
to send you literature of the Victrola 
Brunswick and Cheney instruments, 
and at the same time tell vou how easily 
you may buy one through the Presser 
house, Many musicians, especially 
teachers of vocal music, find that a 
phonograph is a very valuable and ne- 
eessary addition to the studio. 
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Mother Goose Fantasy 
By Arthur Nevin 


We are pleased to announce the publi- 
cation of a very important work by an 


American composer, Arthur _ Nevin, 
brother of Ethelbert Nevin. The title 


of the work is Mother Goose Fantasy. 
We look forward to this work becoming 
one cf the most important productions 
of the season. It has all the elements 
fo make it acceptable. First of all it 
has pleasing music of an average range; 
He requires very little stage setting and 
can be performed by a metropolitan 
company as well as well as a company 
in a small town or a school, and can be 
condensed without breaking the contin- 
uity. There are seven Mother Goose mel- 
odies introduced, each of which is 
complete in itself. At the time it was 
performed under the author's direction 
at the National Association of ‘Women’s 
plubs there were only four of these melo- 
ees completed but it has since been 
increased to seven. It also has this ad- 
Tent eEe that any one of these parts can 
e performed Separately. The work 
tie ees ae soprano, the rest of 
as a chor i ii 
oo “ens to cttenwene eae 
ne Dream Maid is a lyri 
her part may also be ratonelige eae 
This: Dream Maid, who has just ented 
young womanhood, has discovered while 
sitting in her garden, a Mother G 
book that the children haa left ising 
around and this book takes her ack 
her own childhood. In her youth a 
thought -of these little people as actuall , 
living in some land beyond the pale of 
mortals and remembers how her childish 
imaginings carried her into the realm of 
these magic folk. Now, in her youn 
womanhood, running over the leaves of 
the book, she revels in retrospection. 
voicing with delight her dreams of the 
past. She is ever oblivious to the pres- 
ence of the Mother Goose characters that 
frolic around her. This is an outline of 
the pet of the cantata. : 
The chorus parts are arrange ri 
voices and can be sung by iter oe 
girls. The performance ‘will take a i 
forty-five minutes to perform ead 
suitable for a woman’s club in Dariie 1 a 
school or high school or for a intents 
The work is now in the en See 
hands and it positively will be Tends 
that it can be performed during the h it. 
da sy Lt makes an excellent work ke he 
give ieee Christmas week Out 
special advai ice is f 
an nee price is 50 cents post- 


Carnaval Mignon 
Ed. Schutt 


Schutt’s Carnaval Mignon 
Is a suite of six numbers: i 
Sérénade VArlequin, Tristesse 1 
bine, Polichinelle, Piortot a 
Sganarelle, This work in 
will be added to the P 
Tt is a most popular 
numbers being 


Op. 
Prelude, 
Colom- 
reveur and 
a new edition 
resser Collection. 
Suite, each of the 


a gem in its r 
ately advanced players wit og ee 
rulv delightful piano music ey this 


The special intrody 
vance of publication 
postpaid, 


\ctory price in :d- 
will be 40 cents, 


The Prince of Peace 
Cantata 
mts Truman Wolcott 
Senet is ae which we are pleased to 
het at, will be the last published 
yee iP pioleott as he passed away 
ke ago. Tis works are all known as 
aes melodious, with — attractive 
Ee ae of a medium grade, This 
frames ceeenae with the words taken 
ea e Bible. Tt begins with a recita- 
ane Same as the Messiah of Han- 
: bee gee Ye My People.” There are 
a ie we Selections from the Bible 
ead ea Same as the Messiah, The 
Hoes al os 8 Tittle over an hour to per- 
ane aa 8 suitable for general occa- 
0 eg ding Christmas and Paster. 
© special advance price that we have 


put Bi ee. 
Sg the work is but 40 cents post- 


Se SS 


f 
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Player's Book 
School of the Pianoforte Vol. III 
By Theodore Presser 


There is no work in our catalog 
that has been received with such enthu- 
Slasm as the first and second volumes of 

is series, known respectively as the 
Beginner's’ Book (Red Book) and the 
Student's Book (Blue Book.) The an- 
Nouncement that a third book to be 
nown as the Player's Book (Green 
Book) is to be published in response to 
¢ immense demand created for it will 
pleasant news to the many who have 
Used these hooks. This volume begins 
Where the Student’s Book left off and 
Proceeding by carefully graded steps 
takes the student through that most de- 
lightful period of study where many In- 
teresting piano compositions can be per- 
formed to the delight of parents and 

friends as well as the progressing pupil, 
himself. ‘This work is nearing comple- 
tion and we would advise the early plac- 
ing of your order if you wish to obtain 
this valuable volume at the very low 
advance of publication price, 25 cents. 


Instructive Pieces 
in All Keys 
M. Greenwald 


In the ‘elementary and intermediate 


stages of piano study pupils are prone 
to peer ee familia’ with certain on the 


Most used keys, to the exclusion © 
others. ‘This n2w book, which may be 
taken up right at the beginning perthine 
grade work, is intended to cummin 
pleasant and practical vehicle to anal 
liavizing the student with all of the major 
and minor keys. There are twenty-four 
study pieces in. well contrasted ues 
cach in a different key. This poy 
be used in conjunction with any 
or set of studies. ere : 
The special introductory Brie bes 
vance of publication 35 40 cents, 


* paid. 


Tiny Tunes 
for Little Tots. 
A. Louis Scarmolin 
This orginal work is made up of apie 
very ‘tuneful little characteristic Bee: 
, ae , 3 
i. which however, in place 0 
Mie tionel accompaniments, one ie some 
ary ‘phonic construction. = © 
Pa delle poet study book and it 
interesting to bright 
None of the pieces 8° 
in point of 


will peeve & 
pupils. 
Pea the second grade 
difficulty. 
The special 5 
vance of publication 
paid. 


Modern Violin School 
Theodore Linburg 
i d we 
This is a practical a on modern 
instruction book preparer and player. 
wy begin 

Tt may be taken up at the cou Lee te 
and it carries the sings "tages. A. spec- 
tire qs that much 
» jis a 
y the 

layed by # 
: “for private 


rice in ad- 
introductory price in & 
ts is 30 cents, post: 


1 written 


Second violin part to he | 


teacher, The book is eateaule it will be 
or class work and we eel teachers 
much liked by up-to-date "OC in ad 
The special introductory Peritss post- 
vance of publication is 
paid, 
Preparatory School 
a the Sonatina 
fanz T. Liftl E 
admit 


This book will form 87 1 ieces ¥ 
Toduction to the study of all t 

€n in the classic forms, and 
ae pennies and sonatas o 
paiere, t will prove 4 st: 
Tlest sins nection of any | 
piled, The work has been 
aed Liftl, who is an exper 
} kindred matters gn, 
m ie Wealth of materia 
Ake selections, All_of 
*e very carefully edited 29° in ad- 
E special i troductory it ‘oat 
of publication is 4° 


Selected Studies for the 
Violin in the Second, 
Fourth and Half Positions 
Charles Levenson 


Mr. Levenson has already had two 
very successful volumes of selected vio- 
lin studies: one devoted to the first pos- 
ition, and another to the third position. 
The new compilation is devoted to some 
very important positions: the Second, 
the Fourth, and the Half. These studies 
are but little more difficult than those in 
tlie other two books and they are very 
carefully arranged in progressive order. 
In some of the studies the former posi- 
tions are introduced in review. | The 
works of the best masters of violin are 
represented in this collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 


paid. 


Great Singers on 
the Art of Singing 
James Francis Cooke 


This notable work including the ad- 
vice of most of the great singers of the 
last twenty-five years, is now So near the 

oint of publication that our readers 
will have little more opportunity to se- 
cure it at the special advance of publi- 
cation rate of one dollar. The work has 
been a long time in preparation, as 
such a work should be, but we are sure 
that our patrons will be highly gratified 
with the result, The book will be over 
three hundred pages and there will be 
twenty-five handsome full page half-tone 
illustrations of the Great Singers who 
have made this work possible. One dol- 
lar sent now purchases a work which 
upon publication will bear a price of at 
least twice this amount. 


Melodies for Teacher and 
Pupil (Four Hands) 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 

‘his is the third book of this kind 
alee have issued by this author. The 
success of the two previously published 
hooks has been ph nomenal. A great 
feature of these works is that they have 
no notes, and require no knowledge of 
musical notation on the part of the pupil. 
We are glad to announce this new book 
which is a collection of easy duets ar- 
ranged for teacher | and pupil with athe 
ariaiO part played by the ‘pupil, the let- 
ae of the alphabet being all that the 
Laer need know- The teacher plays the 
pert and part jin the usual notation, : 
a Hs special advance price on this uni- 
ae “book is but 30 cents, postpaid. 


Earlier Duets 


John Kinross ‘4 
This w ig sometimes known as the 
ee ae ; (Kinross) in Curwen’s 
Pee aoforte Method.” It consists of 
ae rial intended for absolute beginners 
aa ding elementary | finger _ exercr m 
us xercises and sight-reading exer 
ee “The remainder of the book is de- 
bi to the well-known teacher and 
vote 
pupil duets by 


John Kinross, Op. ~1. 
This work may be use 


d in conjunction 
jth any instruction book or method and 
wi oe 


to gcod advantage right 


may be takex uD 
1 inning. ae 
at ee eal introductory poe in a 
ie of publication is 30 cents, po 
van 


paid. 


1 to Bach 
aratory Schoo 
By branz T. Liftl 


This new 
one of the 
of elementary p 
contains not only 


yn will prove to be 
best contributions to_ the art 
» polyphonic playing. it 
inany of the simpler 
Bach hims f but additional 
works 9 written. in similar style. 
easy ¢ s 
es? nave all been 


I carefully “ MaDe 
‘Thess: i rogressive order. Tae 
ed and placed jm i surely result in inde- 
use of Oe sf thought and fingers: and in 
pendence creased musical appreciatior. 
greatly asta introductory price in ad- 

aie oe publication will be 35 cents, 
yance | 


compilatic 


postpaid. 


Child’s First Book of Melodies 
By W. E. Honska 

This little work is intended as an aid 
to the teacher in establishing in the 
child's mind a sub-conconscious idea of 
rhythm, harmony and form. This feel- 
ing will become the fuundstion for all 
subsequent intellectual enjoyment and 
understanding of music. The work can 
be taken up with the veriest beginner, 
in fact it should be taken up with the 
instruction book. The melodies all have 
words. There are some parts of it that 
will answer the purpose of a writing 
book. It also takes the bass clef from 
the very beginning and is a work that 
goes hand in hand with an instruction 
book that hegins with the treble clef 
only. This book is the resull of many 
years of experience of a very practical 
and cultivated teacher and we look for- 
ward to great success for it. Our special 
advance price is but 30 cents, postpaid. 


The Child’s Musical Friend 
Melodious Four-Hand 
Piano Pieces for Beginners 
By H. Wohifahrt, Op. 87 


This is a new volume in the Presser 
Collection. It consists of fifty little duets 
arranged in progressive order beginning 
with grade one, the parts throughout 
being of very nearly equal difficulty. 
These are not teacher and pupil duets 
since all of them may be played by two 
students of very nearly equal attainments, 
The duets are all melodious and enter- 
taining to play and they will afford the 
best kind of practice in sight reading 
and ensemble playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Violin Studies 
R. Kreutzer 

We have been slightly delayed in the 
preparation of this new volume but the 
work is now progressing rapidly and we 
hope to have it on the market in a short 
time. Mr. Hahn has edited this work 
with the greatest care after a compari- 
son of all ’te previous editions. This is 
one of the most important of all sets of 
studies for the violin and it is a book 
which at some time or other must be 
mastered by every aspiring player. Our 
new edition will be found superior in 
all respects. 

The special introductory price in .d- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, post- 
paid, ; 


Twelve Well-known 
Nursery Rhymes 
M. Greenwald 


Mr. Greenwald has been most success- 
ful in the adaptation of familiar folk 
tunes or children’s songs, as piano num- 
bers for teaching purposes. This collec- 
tion differs somewhat from some of M 
Greenwald's previous books. Each num- 
ber has an appropriate illustration and 
directions are given for its performance 


by a group of children as a game or . 


action-song. In each case the words are 
given, but the piece may also be used as 
a piano solo. — 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents postpaid. 


Wedding and Funeral 
Music for the Pipe Organ 

This fine compilation is almost ready 
but the special introductory offer will be 
continued during the current month. 
TLis volume will contain all of the best 
mv suitable to be used for either 
weddings or funerals all suitably ar- 
ranged and edited. The work is under 
the supervision of the well known organ- 
ist Mr. J Kraft but many prac- 
tical players have been consulted as to 
the selection of appropriate material. 
All of the conventional numbers usually 
called for are included together with a 
splendid selection of additional or alter- 
native numbers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid, 


_ 
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Evangelistic 
Piano Playing 
Geo. S. Schuler 


This is a novelty which, judging from the 
inquiries we have received from time to 
time will be welcomed by many. It is 
intended by the author as a practical 
guide to those seeking to become more 
proficient in the playing of religious 
songs in which the piano accompaniment 
is ordinarily lacking. Hymrs, for in- 
stance, such as we find in the books are 
written for singing and not for playing. 
The pianist or organist must always 
adapt his own accompaniment. The ma- 
terial touched upon in this course is such 
as is used by the best known evangelistic 
pianists. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Grieg—Child’s Own Book 
of Great Musicians 
Thomas Tapper 

Grieg, of all composers since Schu- 
mann, has written more delightful com- 
positions within the range of children in 
the earlier grades than any other mas- 
ter. We do not mean to infer that there 
are many of Grieg’s pieces that can be 
played by very little folk, but he is 
nearer to them by miles than Liszt, 
Brahms, or even Chopin. For this rea- 
son our teacher friends wll be glad to 
know that Mr. Tapper has included this 
book in his interesting series of “picture 
cut-out” booklets which have delighted 
so many little tots. The series now in- 
cludes most of the great masters of the 
past . The retail price of these books is 
20 cents but the new dovoklet may be 
ordered in advance of publication for 
12 cents. 
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Original Four 
Hand Pieces 


After four hand players have reached 
a certain stage they begin to seek the 
more original duets, that is to say, those 
which are written originally for four 
hands and which have not been arranged 
from something else. There is a wealth 
of such material available for interme- 
diate and moderately advanced players. 
Usually these duets are more interesting 
to play since there is more or less inde- 
pendent work for either part. In this 
new volume will be fonnd a splendid 
selection of such duets, chiefly from the 
works of modern composers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Secular Duets 

This is a new collection similar in 
scope to our very popular volume of 
Sacred Duets. It consists of attractive 
duet numbers for all combinations of 
voices, many of which however are in- 
terchangeable with other combinations. 
The duets are all melodious and singable 
and of intermediate difficulty. Some of 
the most popular contemporary writers 
are represented, This will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most popular vol- 
umes of its kind ever issued. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Composition for Beginners 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


We are pleased to announce that this 
work is fairly well on the road to com- 
pletion. Tt is, entirely in type and is 
now being made up into pages and we 
hope that it will be out inside of a 
month. ‘The special feature of this work 
is that it ches musical composition to 
little tots just the same as they are 
taught literary composition in the public 
school. The author has been very suc- 
cessful in her own teaching with this 
work, in fact it has been used as a mail 
order course for composition and_ has 
been thoroughly tested with hundreds of 
pupils. Tt will be a most aseful work 
for a great many teachers to take up. 

Our special advance price before pub. 
lication is but 60 cents, 
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New Publications 

Withdrawal from 

Special Offer 

Organist’s Offering by Preston Ware 
Orem, Price $1.50 

This new pipe organ collection follows 
the two volumes previously published, 
made by Mr. Orem and which have been 
so very successful. We refer to The 
Organ Repertoire and The Organ 
Player. 

This new album is certainly equal to 
eith of the above mentioned—fresh, new 
material in great quantity, for church, 
recitals and picture playing use. Some 
of the best new sheet music material has 
been included and every selection is one 


_ which has already proven its popularity. 


The w will be well bound and the re- 
tail price, $1.50, is a comparatively low 
one. 

The advance offe on this work is now 
withdrawn. The work can be obtained 
on regular account and will be sent on 
selection to any of our patrons who so 
desire it. 


Musie Writing Books 


The advance offer on these new books 
is now withdrawn. The copies ordered in 
advance of publication have been deliy- 
ered to the advance subscribers. These 
books hay2 been made by us in answer to 
a very positive demand which we have 
felt since the war opened and which it 
was not possible for us to fulfill until 
the present time. 

The books are known as No. 7, No. 8, 
No. 9, ruled respectively for piano, vocal 
or violin and piano. Each of these books 
contains sixty-four pages of the highest 
grade, full sheet music size, music paper. 
The price of each book is 75 cents. 
They are strongly and __ attractively 
bound. 


Presser’s 


Renewal Offers 
for October 

Has your subscription to Tue Erupe 
expired? Have you put off sending your 
remittance? Don’t wait another minute 
—take advantage of this Special QOcto- 
ber renewal offer and send your own 
renewal and one new subscription. Se- 
lect any of the Premimus listed below: 


For Your Own Renewal 
and One New Subscription 
5 Piece Aluminum Spoon Set, Snow 
White, stay white handles and rack. 
Picture Frame. Exquisite design, 
heavily chased. Velvet back. Size 6x4 
U-Press-It_ Shakers. 
Nickel tops. 


he 
Salt and Pepper, 


20th Century Cook Book. Complete 
in every detail. 
Crum-Tray and Scraper. Beautifully 


finished in white enamel. 


Popular Musie Albums 

Celebrated Compositions by Famous 
Composers, a superb compilation of 83 
compositions. 

Sunday Piano Music, most useful vol- 
ume, adapted for Sunday playing at 
home, or for use in church services. 25 
compositions. 

American Composers’ Album of me- 
dium grade and special merit. 22 pieces 
by the best American Composers. 


Some $1.50 and $2.00 Books 

Cherry Isle—a story of a girl with 
a wonderful voice whose ambition is 
stronger than her love. 

Pilot Gave Sentence—a vivid and 
powerful story of Claudia, the woman 
confronted with one of the greatest pro- 
blems in history. 

Blind Wisdom—Humor underlies the 
is story of three American 


surface of this 


sisters of widely diverse temperaments. 
‘Donald MeBlroy—an_ unusually strong 
. in a picturesque and 


of fiction told 


vec! is a Scotch-Iri 

P eeresting manner. It is a Scotch-Irish 
ee ‘ 
story Beauti- 


Peter—a book for children. 


fully jllustrated. 


Down to Bed Rock 
are the New Magazine 
Prices Which Go Into 
Effect October 1st,1921. 


This year we have secured many at- 
tractive money-saving magazine com- 
binations for our friends. On some, our 
prices represent a saving of $1.25 to you; 
on others, it is 50 cents, but taking all 
in all, the values offered will enable you 
to save real money in making up your 
new magazine list. 


Here are our New 
Cut-Rate Prices 


Our Special 
Rate 
THE ETUDE and . 
Modern Priscilla, 3.25 
b ave 75¢ 
THE ETUDE and . 
Pictorial Review ... 2°, 
ave $l. 
THE ETUDE and .... o 
McCall's - 2.25 
ave 75¢ 
THE ETUDE and “ 
Sunset Magazine -) 3.25 
Save $1.2 
TILE ETUDE and... 
Today's Housewife joe 
fave 75 
THE ETUDE and ... 
Boys Life } 2.50 


THE ETUDE and ... 
Review of Reviews .. 


THE ETUDE and . 
Mc@luresd ss sess 
THE ETUDE and . 
McCalls_.. 

Modern Priscill 
THE ETUDE and 
Woman's Home Companion . 
American Magazine, all 3 for . 
THE ETUDE and ...... 
Modern Priscilla ....... 
Youth's Companion, all 3 for .... 
THE ETUDE and 
Woman's Home Companion . 


5.00 


Save $1.50 


THE ETUDE and ... 
American Magazine ... 


4.25 


THE ETUDE and 
Collier's (Weekly) 


THE ETUDE and 
Farm and Fireside . 


THE ETUDE and ... 
Mentor 


THE ETUDE and .... 
Peoples Home Journal . 


THE ETUDE and 
Christian Herald 


THE ETUDE and 
Woman's World 


29 
5.75. 


THE BTUDE and ... 
World's Work 


THE ETUDE and ... 
Garden 


THE ETUDE and . 
American Boy .. 


THE ETUDE and ... 
Pathfinder 


THE ETUDE and 
Boys Magazine 


THH BTUDE and .... 
Current Opinion 


Save 75c 


-1 2.50 


THR ETUDE and... . 
* § Save $1.00 


Every Child’s 


THE ETUDE and ... 
Forbes 


THE BTUDE and. 
Science and Inventio 


Save 75¢ 


5.00 


Save $1.85 


5.00 


Save $1.85 


3.50 


THE BTUDH and ... 
Leslies (36 issues) 


THE ETUDE and .. 
Judge (36 issues) 


THE BUDD and 
Film Fun 


THE BTUDE and .... 
Harpers 


4.75 


Save $1.25 


4.25 


Save 75¢ 


THE ETUDE and .... 
Travel 


THE ETUDE and ....... 
Popular Science Monthly .. 


Mastering 


THE ETUDE 


the Scales 


and Arpeggios 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Rosenthal 


The fact that this complete Daily 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Gabrillowitsch 
Practice Manual, from the First 


Steps to the Highest Attainment in these subjects has been en- 


dorsed in the Strongest Terms b 
y several of the G 
and Pianists, including Gabrillowitsch, Paar eae 


Lhevinné, Alberto 


Jonas, Katharine Goodson, I. Philipp, Emil Liebling, Wil- 


helm Ouchau and others, would mean litt] 


e if it were not for the 


fact that the Ever-Increasing Adoption of the book by Practical 


Teachers is Evidence of Real Resul 


1712 Chestnut St. 


ts. 


_ Read the following from the well- 7 
Francisco Teach:zr, Mrs. Noah Bee’ ae 
“*T have used dozens of co; 


Scales and Arpeggios with my pupil 4 
indispensable in producing the neg ney, ina it 


Pies of Mastering the 


he results I seel.’? 


Published by the 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lhevinne 


RS STAT a eee 
IN THE HUSH OF THE TWILIGHT HOUR 


By Adam Geibel F 
PRICE, 40 CENTS =55= = 
Atal theday is 0 = wer 5 
A Vocal Number of a aes a fe Atv et the teil and pain, When the 
Most Acceptable aaa a SS = 
Character. P, cTaemat Wee: i 
The thoughtful sentiment of aS —— = | 
the words is well conveyed by = S55 
= xis 


the rich, tuneful setting. pee == 
as - 


shadows be-gin-to 
Send twenty cents in 


gath - er O-ver val-tey andhill and plain; 


jf} 


stamps now for a copy 


of this excellent song 


\ 
ieee ===: 
{ 3 35° BT | z 78? emai] ii 
THEODORE PRESSER CO: (£ i LJ ca i _ mat 


i 


1710-12-14 Chestnut Street is 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Notices 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| WANTED and FOR SALE 


OBOE PLAYER—Experienced, would lo- 
eate in good ci where services would be 
appreciated by advanced amateur orchestra, 
Address A. G. care of Tue Erupp. 


FOR SALE—Fifteen key, four ring, B- 
clarinet. in. splendid condition. — For 
write to J. J. Blackwelder, P. 
Bedford, Pa. 


and 


WANTED—Second-hand metronome, 
without bell, cheap for cash. Address: A, 
W. Burpee, 389 Eastern Ave., Framingham, 
Mass. 


Se, we 
| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
seripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
Jessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS corrected, ar- 
ranged and prepared for publication, ‘from 
crude copy or dictation. Melodies harmon- 


ized and arranged with attractive piano ac- , 


companiments. Compositions perfected ; ideas 
developed. Expert band and_orehestra ar. 
ranging. Send manuscripts. J. Rode Jacob- 
sen, 2638 Milwauke venue, Chicago, Tl. 


ARRANGING A CORRECTION of 
MSS. a specinity. A. W. Borst, Pressec 
Tullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIOLINS of all grades. 
violin strings, sample 
meord Place, Chi 


New 1921-1922 Premiums 
Many new and _ attractive articles 

make up our 1921-1922 Premium Cata- 

logue. It is now ready and will be 


Master Brand 
Wm. Buslap, 8731 


(Corzrigns t910 by Thee. Prastee Co. 8 


Every Teacher 
of Children Should 
Possess These Books 


Happy Hours in Recital Land 


Arranged by C. Nitzky Stern and Adele Sutor 


Biographical Sketches 

: ele Sutor 
ants PRICE, 95 CENTS 

Thee ig a ctehes acquaint the juvenile with 

tM piography. “They are easily 

arr and the composers 

t, Bach, Beethoven, § hater, ees 

5 nn 


KODORE PRESSE 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. oe 


mailed to our friends upon request, 


Guide to New 
‘Teachers 


on 


Teaching the Piano 


Send a Postai for Your Copy 
A very helpful book! 
A very he tupon How to Be- 
gin Teachivg, How to Secure Pupilss 
Yaak lo Do as the Pupil Advances, 
Sent absolutely free upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER GO., PHILA, PA. 


ys 
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aan ools and Colleges 


Interested in Piano Playing? 


Then you should know of 
The Virgil Method, Vols. I and II 
How When and Where to Pedal 
175 Piano Pieces and Studies (Grades I to VI) 
All by Mrs. A. M. Virgil 


(Graded catalog on request) 


You should know also 
The splendid instruments 
The Virgil Tekniklavier\ icoyboards full Piano size) 
The Bergman Clavier 
Four and Two Octave Keybo 


(To use in traveling or in small ap 


t for the child) 
The Child’s Pedal (A pedal and footrest for 


Also the well known 
VIRGIL PIANO 


Catalogs and 
120 West 72d St. % ‘on 


| University of Rochester 


Eastman School 
of Music 


Founded by George Eastman 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Direc or 

MUSIC SCHOOL FOR 
SONAL AND CUL- 
RAL STUDY 

CHRISTIAN SINDING | 

Engaged for Department of Composition. 
or next 


for Piano Practice called 


ards in Suitcases 


artments) 


CONSERVATORY 


NEW YORK CITY 


full information 
request 


ENDOWE. 
‘aa PROFESS 
TU. 


fe list includes fi 

, ios af Yorke Trotter, el te 
Bonnet, Harold Gleason, Art i 

Alexander, Arthur Barcmg ns 

Pierre Augieras, Raymond Wilso’ 4 

Adelin Fermin, Gerald Maas, 


George Barlow Penny- 


Institute o Musical Art 


OF THE CITY OF NEW x0 
Frank Damrosch, Director 


i ducted 
An endowed school of music Co asics 
solely in the interest of Highs i 
educution and providing COME 
comprehensive courses. 
SPECIAL PREPARATORY CENTR 


% ooklyr 
Parts of New York City and Broo 
tween seven and twelve years 


For catalogues address 


Secretary, 120 CLAREMON 
NeW YORK CITY 


COURSES FOR 


FIANISTS 
AGCOMPANISTS 


The SIGH 


fs in different 
ear children 


T AVE. 


ry of Music— 
aca Conservatory k. All instru- 
pes Graduates 


Special ad 3 
Spee with world 


e of Music 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


Satvini School of Singing 


New York School of Music and tf 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EACHERS 


T, TOUCH and HEARING System of Teaching, 


Crane Normal Institut { Music ments. er ‘Concert hall 
Training School for Supervisor? a Cee students 
Voi _ BOTH S KEP ining, aie and dormi log and particula: ddress 
form. ort sie chorus-conductng, ‘ant posir For cats ™" DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ti ¥ TY 2 old 3 i ‘ar, 
I 


mixta Mario Salvini, Director Yé4e 
206 West 71st St., New York City Telephone: Columbus 2202 


A singing school living wp to highest standards of art. The direct way to the 
manager, producer and impresario. Opera, concert, church, 
oratorio, musical comedy and teachers’ courses. 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES 

Courses for beginners, advanced students and courses of perfection for artists. 
Cpera department endorsed by Gatti Casazza, Director General of Metro- 
politan Opera House, Arturo Toscanini, Giorgio Polacco, Gennaro Papi 
and others prominent in the musical world. 

The method used by Mr. Salvini and’ assistants is of the Italian School 
of Bel Canto, comprising: breathing and vocal gymnastics, voice place- 
ment, solfeggio, development, diction, phrasing, analysis of the voice, 
its scope, functions and poss.bilities, development of the vocal, rhythmi- 
cal, and musical faculties. Songs, ballads, arias, operas in the different 
original languages. Lessons given evenings, Address correspondence 


MARIO SALVINI 226 West 71st Street New York City 


Scholarships and Half Scholarships Awarded 


Special Summer Courses 


Piano, Pedagogy, Public 
School Music 


Kate S. Chittenden Francis Moore 
William F. Sherman M. F. Burt 


Organ, Composition 
R. Huntington Woodman 


Violin, Violoncello 
Theodore Spiering 
Nicol edeler 
Raudenbush 
0. Hornberger 


150 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 
Beautiful location overlooking 
Hudson River. 

Day and Boarding Pupils 


Ideal home life for refined, 
cultured girls. 


Gustav 


Voice 

Sergei Klibansky 

McCall Lanham 
Leroy Tebbs 


36th Season —- 
October 4th, 1921 


Send for Circulars Lotta Madden 
and Catalogue A) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean \ 
MAY DITTO MURRAY Cor. Secretary 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 
SCHOOL 


SKIDMORE &£3995 


A woman's college offering pro; 

rams | 
Studies, Fine und Applied Art, Home Broom ia: 
Musle, Physical Education, and’ Secretarial Science, 
all leading to the B. 8. degree. Dormitory accom: 
modations for 300 students. For catalogue address 


Charles Henry Keys, Ph.D. 
FS araary, Kev: Ph.D. President, Box 


Europe and America’s Most 
Eminent Teachers 


Voice, piano. organ, violin, harp and all 
instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, 
languages. Outdoor life and all recrea4 
tional and social advantages. 


SQW, "iw ™y_]q_.001 6 "I v°'" 


The Courtright System of Musical Kindergarten 


Oldost and most practical 
articulars of corres andete ‘sete ator 
‘pring Class to be held in North Carolina, 


M, Millian Courtright Card, 116 Biua Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


AKE THE SEASON 
1921-1922 THE “BAN- 
NER SEASON” in your 


Study of Music. A careful perusal of 
pages 691, 692, 693 & 694 of this issue 


will acquaint the serious student 


Write for booklet 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND Eur 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

Also Church and Concert Engagements 


with the remarkable advantages 
offered by the country’s leading 


schools and colleges. Many of 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK ane e a 
| these opportunities in music edu- 


Practice. tes duates hi 
igtlte-teaching. Gradu: schools. 
‘ons in colleges, city and normal NEW yoRK 


MAIN sr, POTSDAM, 


e Teacher a Maxt 
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cation heretofore have never been 
equalled in America. 


g Gains for th 


" rtisin: aa HE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
Professional Directory Adve Ploaso mention T 


Schools 


and Colleges 


CHICAGO 


tal] —— nN 
ANS da 


POTATO VOLO A OVO TOOT PUO DOH 


56th YEAR 


FELIX BOROWSKKEI, President 


73 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships to be awarded Sept. I. 
tion Class by the Mason % Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano, presente 
Company. Valuable Violw presented for competition in the Violin Department 
These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, b 
15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in the classes; also Diamon 


Chicago Musical College 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 
The Leading and Largest College of Music and Dramatic Art of America 
FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


Faculty of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: 


PIANO 


MAURICE ARONSON 
MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI 
BARTON BACHMANN 
EDWARD COLLINS 
HARRY DETWEILER 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
MAX KRAMM 
ALEXANDER RAAB 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN (Piano) a 
MAX FISCHEL (Violin) 


WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Application blank on request. n i 
'd for competition in the Post Graduation, Graduation and Semor Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano 


by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Depart 
fore world-renowne tment, 


d, Gold and Silver Medals 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


WOPOLULS! ; 
w LODeVOs PONG POLO CLS VO TOUT CPULODU IE] 


CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


VOCAL VIOLIN 


BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
STANLEY DEACON 
EDOUARD DU FRESNE 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
JOHN B. MILLER 
ADOLF MUHLMANN 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
BURTON THATCHER 


ORGAN 
CLARENCE EDDY 


ERIC DE LAM 
HELEN W. Ross oS 
C. GORDON WEDERTzZ 


HAROLD B.MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS BARTON BACHMANN 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRET. 
CLASSES ae 


GLENN DILLARD 
LEON SAMETINI SUNN 


SCHOOL OF 
ADOLF MUHLMANN EN Onee Cenaohe 


BURTON THATCHER 
EDWARD COLLINS 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


MINNA MAE LEWIS 


WALTON PYRE All Orchestral Instruments Taught 


OF THE TOTAL VALUE 
OF $20,000 


Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Post Gradua. 


d musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Opera Scholarship: 
iS. 


620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(Next to Blackstone Hotel) 


> 
EforinnninnamAnAnAnAnAnAnAnAnAUATAnAnATATAnAnAnANANATATAnAnAnAnAnAnT 


President 


Geauhirty Sixth Season 
JOHN J. | 
AM ERI CAN HATTSTAEDT 


Chicago’s Foremost School of 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School 
Music, Har mony, 


Composition, Orches- 
tra! Instruments, Dalcroze, Modern Languages, 
Dancing, etc., taught by 95 eminent artists. Su- 
perior Normal Training School supplies Teachers 
for Colleges. Lyceum engagements, Teachers’ 
Certificates, Dislemae and Degrees. Dormitory 
accommodations. Unrivaled free advantages. 


Dramatic Art and Expression 
Letitia Kempster Barnum—Director 


Students may enter at any time. New catalog 
mailed free. 


571 Kimball Hall Ghicago, Ill. 


CREATIVE Pino PLAYING COURSE 
for 
Public Schools and Private 
Studios 


Phis course stresses PRINCIPLE instead 
It develops a mustear stimulns, cre- 


process. 
of p edom, and # spoutaneotty re- 


tos a physical fee 


course is “different” because of the 
int, and a new presentation. 


w 
a Address 


Send for descriptive clrealar. 
Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Inc. 
eo He(lure Ig.. 2 nati Ave. 
aoe net aTe AUOe Th yOis 


or ‘ 
i usic Teaching System 
Bia, Elis Perf ar fh ven) 
414 Wel New york CIty 

Telophone Bryant 7238 


SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 


my course on “The Art of 
Sight Reading.” Sight reading 
is not a ‘‘gift” and is within the 
reach of all pianists — beginners 
and advanced. It tells you of the 
difficulties of sight reading and 
how overcome — method of read- 
ing and practice — faults made 
and how rectified —how to play 
accompaniments at sight — etc. 


C 0 | S ERVATORY pian can become perfect 
—— sight readers by studying 
y 


Complete Course in 5 lessons by mail, $5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made 


DANFORD HALL «= CHICAGO 


vYCeEumM 
RTS 


ONS ERVATORY 


(ImCORPORATED) 

ELIAS DAY, President and Teacher of Dram- 
atic Art. THEODORE HARRISON, Director 
Music Department and Teacher of Voice, ALEX- 
ANDER ZUKOVSKY, Head of Violin Depart- 
ment, _ MAURICE. ROSENFELD, Head of 
Piano Department. JEANNE BOYD, Head of 
Theory Department and thirty others of equal 
prominence, 

Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates 

Fire Dormitory in Beautiful North Side of Chicago. 


Free Catalog on Request Start Now 
Department E, 600-610 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago 


| RR 


Sherwood Music Schoo 


Established 1893 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


THE SCHOOL OF OPPORTUNITY 


FALL TERM» 
Begins on Tuesday, September 6th, 1921 


Private and Class Lessons in Pi 
5 s in Piano, c ove 
Theory, Dramatic Art, Dancing, eae Violin, Organ, 


Sherwood Music School DORM ITORY 


For Out of Town Students at Moderate Rate 


Dormitory Building is located in the most desirable secti 
of Chicago. One block from Lincoln Park and one locke 
from Lake Michigan, Each student is assured proper i 
tection. Efficient House-Mother in charge. All Foie ard 
light, attractively furnished and well ventilated oye 


Reservations for Rooms Should he Made in Advance 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


To be awarded by competition in all 
Scholarship Application Blanks sent on Peres Portments. 


The Only School In America That Can Positive} 
To Its Graduates 
For Detailed Information, Address 


E. S. Fram, Asst. Secretary, 305 Fine Arts Building, 
T8® MARY W°SD CHAS 
Bo Shiga ® 


800 LYON AND HEALY + 
Season 1921-1922 openeg rer, CHIC 
Theory, Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art Tee 
Unusual opportunities for professional atudents sachet 
Mary Wood Chase 7° 


ly Furnish Positions 


Dormitory 
Sherwood Music School 


Chicago, Ill. 


‘AGO, ILL. 

ber 6th 

s’ Normal Training 

the personal direction of 


THE ETUDE 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 612 


3 in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 


d Two Year Course. 
i fee to diplomas recognized by the state. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
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DETROLF 


Public School Music, leading 


MACPHAI 


100 TEACHERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


L SCHOOL 


ONE OF THE LARGEST IN AMERICA 


of MUSIC. EstaBLisHeD 1867, 


53D YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most 
progressive European conservatories 


| Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera.  Ideab location and residence 
department with superior equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


i tion, address 
ar gatalogue ane oiectien Cineinnatl onto. EUGENE YSAYE Season 1921-22 


DANA’S MUSI 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 


CAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


LA 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


VALPARAISO ( 


The University School of Music offers course: 
tend the Music School an 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Board with Furnished Room, $80.00 per quarter. 
President. i 

TED AT ANY TIME 


Music. Students may at! 


Tuition, $36.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 


Catalogue will be mailed free. Address John E. 


48TH YEAR—STUDENTS ACCEP' 


Schools 
OLUMBIA 


ED. Director 


FIRST A 
TWENTY-F! Voice, Violin, 


ers’ N J 
Public School Music planed 
Interpretation for Profe 
i gab rer ited School 


Certificates, Diplomas 
autl PI ul 
} STATE OF ext, addres 


Year book on request. 


OOL OF. 
[senses SCHOO a0. 


= 
S 
a. 
g 
eS 
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Box 73509 So. Wa! oner 


oD 


ypotters courses and prival 
juolin, Organ, ‘Theory. Pp 
M8, School of Opera, OF 


Pression, Dramatic Ar 
Pichersinall branches | 
grees, Medals Public Reei 


tal to be give n best ginger 
1 Address for free catalog, 
234 KIMBALL BUILDING A. 6- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT. 23 
DUA, Manager 


and 


CHICAGO, Continue 


f Music 


Accredited) INDIANA 


s in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public School 
'd also take the regular work at the University. 


Roessler, 


Colleges 
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LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


i ic, including piano, 

Courses in all branches of music, inc , 

voice, theory, violin, harp, wind instruments, etc. 

Special «Public School Music’’ course fitting 
n for positions. 


young wome 
Faculty of collegiate standing and international 


training. 

Delightful dormitory 
st is situat 

Hees aad its advantages, 

stitute, Chicago Symphony 

Grand Opera, performances © 

| musical societies. 


for girls on college campus. 
ed within easy access of 
such as the Art In- 
Concerts, Chicago 
f solo artists and 


SS 
| ‘Governed by Influential Board of Trustees 
ov S eos 


Write for Catalog 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, Director 


SCHOOL= MUSIC | 


rvatory of Music 
Bradley, Conserve ae 


All Branches of Music 


4 Lake Forest, Illinois 
Box ! Bee ee 


= 


ramatic Art 
Languages Dri [illinois 
Peoria eaaaullt 


‘Associate 
Teachers Fy vie 
ry may provide regular 


Private 


servatot 
tern Conservator: me, 
pership in the WOH thee pus OT, Chicago- 
Conservalary 4. SCOTT: Kim ———_ 


Please mention THE 


TUDE when addressing our a 


CONSERVATORY of 


MUSI C Finest Conservatoryin theWest 


Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 


Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 


and educational principles. 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. 


Renowned faculty of 80. 


v Students’ 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 


3 ae i : 
_ Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations. 


Fall Term NOW Open ' 
UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 


Piano—Francis_ L. York, M. A.: « 
johnson, Louise Unsworth Cragg, Blanc 
Minor E7. White, Oleane Doty, Alle D. Zuidema, 
Mus. Doc; Wm. Sche Ihelmina  Sutz 
Laverne Brown, Mus. Ba el Littell, Alma 
Glock, Henry Lichtwardt; M. Gray Fowler and 
40 additional instructors, ; 
rgan—Francis 1.. York, M. A.; i- 
dems, Mus. Doc, ec 


abeth 
trong, 


Theory, Harmony, Composition—Alle D. Zuidema, 
Francis L. York, M. A. 


Graduate work in this department. 
. Mandolin and Guitar—Alexander G. Poli. 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers—Francis L. York. 
Public School Music and Drawing—Miss Hermine I.orch, Bertha Schaffer 
School of Expression—Miss Lilly Adela Darling, Ethlyn Briggs. 


Dancing—Ethlyn Briggs. 
Examinations Free. 


For Catalog 
and Other Information, Address 


Singing—Archibald _C. Jackson, Thaddeus 
DeWronski, Marcus Kellerman, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett, Fred Pro- 
tharoe, Mrs, Carrie F. Travers, Carl Mann, Jessie 
Morehouse, Hermine Lorch. 

Violix—larl W. Morse, Saul Abramowitz, Vin- 
cent. Tkaczyk, Zusman Caplan, Arthur Kucken, 
Lewis Powell, Edna Kersten, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown. 


Mus. 


Doc.—Post 


Front View Conservatory Bicg- 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7—Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHER! Help yourself to SUCCESS 
_by using the BURROWES Course of Music Study 


Classes conducted by 


Eva Frances Pike, D 2289 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kathryn Jamieson, D. 119 Powell Ave., Toronto,Ont. 


Eraleen Parke, D 837 Clinton St. Carthage, Mo. Katharine Burrowes, D 246 Highland Ave , H.P., Detroit, Mich, 
Write for Ilustrated ‘Booklets j 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


“ STRONGEST 
FAOULTY in the 
MIDDLE WEST” 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musi i 
7O Ariat Teucharss inclading 12 of the leadtarmne bets OF tie ber oi om aia Oona 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 5th, 1921 


Students May Register at Any Time 


For Catalogue, Address H. B, MANVILLE, Bus. Mgr. 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY setitnen acer 


Music Department of Huntington College, Endowed, with absolutely no expenso, go can offer very best 


of advantages at very low cost. 


Courses Offered: 


Aim Is to educate, not make money. 


VIOLIN, PIANO, VOICE, HARMONY, HISTORY 
SCHOOL MUSIC, LANGUAGES, EXBRESSION ind DRAMATIC REE 


Faculty of unquestioned standing. 


‘Special Courses Giving Teachers Practical Work Appli i 
BOARDING PACILITIES EXCELLENT—NO eee eee Thete Needs " 


‘The gevretary will be pleased to furnish full 
dotalls and supply any information desired, 


The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 
An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the best modern educational 
principles, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 


Progressive Schools and 
Colleges Parallel Successful 
Businesses. They Advertise. 


Loe 
dvertisers, 


Address, Box 512 - 


- - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


PERCY FULLINWIDER, Violinist 


Head of Violin Department 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


Appleton, Wis. 


A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the serious student of violin, 
Write for free catalog and,information, 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H, PONTTUS OHARLES M, Hory 
Director, Dept. of Mfunte Director, Dramatic Arg 
60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
LARGEST SOHOOL, OF ITS KIND IN THE Wugy 
ALL BRANOHES OF MUSTO AND DRAMATIC ARy 
60 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Regu, 
ent 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND SOUTHERN 


ConsepvaTopy./Music 


‘PHILADELPHIA 
37th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 12th 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 

All Branches. 

formance. 
Departments. 


Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a week.) Orchestra and Band 
Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 

Conductor’s Course. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania, 

SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
(Theoretical and Applicd Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; Nelson A, 
Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; William Geiger, Mus.Bac., Violin, 
and 75 assistant teachers. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer‘under the personal instruction and super- 
vision of Department Directors. Work taken during the Summer will be credited on regular courses. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere, the dormi- 
tory pupils have advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily 
Classes in Technic, Musical Science, Theory, Concentration and Memory Training, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
The only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 


MMustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pirector °g8,Sidios and Rormitories 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 


Now in new building. Zeckwer x 5 
Over 1300 students last -Habo Philadelphia 
year. 
Special training for 
) 0 HO music teachers. 


Musical Academ 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute., Inc. 


Sst season began Sept, 8. A few vacancies for id~ 
vanced pupils under eminent artist-teachers 
instrumental and vocul. Students’ Symphon ol 
trasand recitals, Franches in West Phila. and Ttoga, 
For prospectus ididress CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce St. 


BRENAUc 


- NOTED FOR: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. StanJard A.B. course: specisl ad- 
vantages in music, oratory, act, domestic science, 
hysical culture. 32 buildings, includiig sorority 
ou-es, new gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog 
and tlustrated book, Address 


BRENAU 


louisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIcG 


NOTED FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special iniivi- 

dual training and assistance 
success of graduates in big p 
Special attention to those who w 
enter pro! as teachers, 
inst complete conservate 


Musie 
Center 
of the 
South 


Box T 
Gainesville, Ga. 


under faculty of not 
tory work in Louis 
Chautauqua Courses, 


ry for women students. 
enter at any thine, 
information. 
FREDERIG A. COWLES, Director 
202 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO, F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


School of Muisc 


INSTITUTE 
LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN THE SOUTH 


Large Orchestra, Full Regimental Band sent from this school 
to France, All brauchcs as well as Art. Expression, 
Piano Tuning and Preparstory work, 


Ask for Booklet FREE. S.C. 1. BOX 110, DAYTON, VA. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Classes for Teachers of Piano 
for the Study of Teaching Material 
MONTREAT, N. C. 


te for booklet contulning outline and strong 
setters from Texohera who have taken the Course. 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


FSTABI ISHED 1857 


‘ PE ABOD CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


noted Music Schools in America. 


COLLEGE ~ 
ONSERVATORY.. 


OF 
@ SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE & 


MARIO: Voice Culture. 
SA LV | N | Studio: 206 West Tist St., New York 
Phone: Columbus 2202. 


MRS. A. M. 
VIRGIL oe esscieet org conseryatons 
120 West 72nd New York 


THE ETUDE 


DUNNING SYSTEM “itis 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 
— ee ee oupplied. Why! 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLO Ws: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., N ‘ 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. » New Mork (City, 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3323 Pine Grove Avs., Chicago, Illinois, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Blig., St. Louis, Mo., 
Mrz, Osear E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas, 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York, 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Portland, Ore. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, Kansas, 
Mrs, We ley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas, 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held m 
Stella Hufimeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden’St., San Antonio, Texas, 
Mattie D. Wills 913 Carnes Hall, New York City 

ura Jones Rawlinson, verett St., Portland, Oregon Nov. Ist, Por: ¥ 
Mes. Ura Wrinkle Synnott, 824 North Ewing Ave’, Dalles, Tena not ld) Oregon; 
Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, S'las, Texas. 
Maud Ellon Littlefield. Kansas City Conservatory uf Music, Kansas City, Mo 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. * : 
Isebel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 21st rae 
Mre. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Tex 
Mrs, H.R. Watkins, 124 East Ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. Ist 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indianapolis, Indvena, 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusty St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 110) Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Ave., Bellevue P. O., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs, Se L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston Texas, Normal Class . 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


onthly through the year (Chicago) 
Feb. 15th, San Francisco, Calii. 


Entire seaton beginning Jan, Sth. 


Professional Directory 


SCHOOL OF mUsIO 
ARNOLD “SHS nese 


n Street, Tiffin, Ohio, 


EASTERN 


ROY DAVID. o 
B R 0 WN Ansintant the ints Rent neni reeeber- 
alld i 


Lyon & Healy Dullding, Chicago 


¥ COURSE OF music 
B U R R OWES Kindergarten and Primes 
Dept.D, 246 Highland Ave iL.P, 


to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 


R T CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
popils prepared for concerts and recitals. 


Studio, 126 W. 97 S| City. Telephone 5348 Riverside 


Conservatory Dept. Strong 
BEECHWOOD tester eka, Sa 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila, 


Brond Xt. Conservatory of Muale 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mualcal College. 55th . 
C H | C AG 0 in America Plano, Vocal, Volto’ ene 
Theory, P.8.M. 6208.ich. Ave. ,Chicag 


« ervatory of Mush 
I ty te ts 
CINCINNAT | Se3s8°%°" tes a, 


Cinelunatl, Onto 


SYSTEM. Improved Mnale Study for 
NI G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


24> eR aun a 
COLUMBIA "338% 

lara Osborne Reed, Dir, 

B09 3. |. Director 
OPERA SCHOOL. Voice training for Church, Wabash Avo, Chicago 
FAB Bl Concert and Opera, 1913 Arch St., Phila’ -—- 


554 W.165thSt.,. City. Circulars mailed ae CONSER? 
‘VATORY OF 
D ETR 0 | T 1000 Students, Bote, 
1013 Woodward Ave. cit Ay 


+ Detroit Mich, 


RUSSELL 8. Practical instruction for 
G | LBERT vocal students in Piano and the Har- —— 
monic foundation. Btudio 123, Carne- Rt 
gie Hall, New York. INSTITUTE OF mUar 
CAL 
: DETROMT were sees tee 
-19 Woodwar iAgor 


HAWTHORNE ‘8! an 


Lesohetiziky Method 
pouiary a KNOX Conservatory of Munte 
phi To oe ee if noe Galenburg, Minos: 
Catalog free 7 LJ 
0.F. Teacher of Singing, Choir, Con- Wm. F. Bendey, Director 
cert, Opers.. Write. for interview, 1708 
Chestnut St, Fhila elphia, Pa. 'New 
York 


ROW 

‘Studio, 375 Edgecomb Avenue; S AUNDERS Vin init apy heertea’s Master 

Walter H, Jonkins, Secretary. 1536 Kimball Mai gy eureauy 
é eas , Chicago. 


Composer-Violinist 


CHRISTIAAN 
dio: Carnegie Hall 
KRIENS pee Gute Sos, New York City 


ANNA M. Non 


M. ON 
TOMLINSON fechsttts sa 
pra mple lesson on Hand Develop- 


hterpreiation, 


800 Fine Arts Eldg., CHIOAGO 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC A} 
MATIC ‘© AND DRA- 
WE STE RN 1073 Ogden ae bert Wall, Director 


» Denver, Colorado 


Plano Instruction 


MOULTON "7 3i<""Hatze 
NEW YORK =skziss et 


ech Sterner, 


d Arto 
Director 
7th St. 


150 Riverside Drive, cor. 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN CONSERVAT { 
OR’ 
B RY ANT Siimere Ward Bryant, Din” Rayer 
grees Conferred, Durham, N, 0. 


CONSERVATORY 
AMERI C AN P ano, Volce, Organ, Violin, ete 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


a CONVERSE COLLEGE:ssisvtrt. 


Spartanburg, 8. 


CONSERVATORY oF ary 
FAVETTEVILL Essie 
. ‘dmon Morris, Director- 
ihe Serene Send fur prospectua,  Men- 


WESTERN 


70 Istructora 


N. J. COREY 
Pianist, Organist and Musical Lecturer 


The most Novel, Varied and B. it 
an Poenius illustrated Lecture-recitals upon 


- 4 erican P| 
Given with success at many of th latform. 


largest Universitie: 
‘The Lecture-recital SAGlettes ies 
e Lecturerecital on the 

: cital on the Wea Sonata of MacDowell." Mr, Corey's 


iterary interpretation of which } 

has the ¢ cate i 

especially adapted for music schools fee uby SN etic oreetTen) Is 
‘ sical ¢ 


For information, address. 


s, Colleges, Lyceums 


38 WOODWARD TERRACE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Chronological List of 
Musicians 


By Julia E. Williams 


ied all of your jists you 


Will find that you have the names of ware’ 
one hundred famous musicians who 
haye done a large part in making ban 
history. Many others, of course — ae 
helped to make musical history too; Subl 
these are the most famous, and the Ore 
we study about them, thé more we re 
appreciate and want to play their sotnge 
tions, so that in time we may do oun Dat 
and “give the best we have to oO} 
Many of the musicians in this list a ae 
ing today. Try to learn more of Wi 
ar ‘| 7 
OSE ine MORE MoskowskI, 
ish. Composer and teacher. ; 
ere eine “CHRISTIAN SINDING, 
Scandinavian Composer of piano music, 
G nies. 
arg el living, Joun Puizip es 
American, onndiclOys composer, especially 
c n for marches. 
Mee atl living, Ruccrero Leon: ‘AVALLO, 
Italian, Composer of “I Pagliacci and 


other operas. 
1858—still 

Italian. Composer 0 

and other operas. 
1859—still living, 


Ir you have cop 


living, GIACOMO Pucci}, 
f “Madame Butterfly” 


Victor HEersert, horn 
in Ireland but lived in America — i 
Conductor and composer of light pees 
1860—still living, CECILE cae eae 
French. Pianist and composer of P' 


pieces and songs. 


1862—1918 CLAUDE DeBussy 5 French. 


s heen called eGl- 


Composer. His music ha: heautiful when 
frasmodern! (but is very ‘24 
understood. yw, American. 


1862—1901 ETHELBERT spa 
Composer of piano pears or 
ing “The Rosary” and = oe 

1863—still living, PreTRO Mas oe 
ian, composer of “Cavalleria 
and other operas. 

1864—still living, R ‘ 
Man, conductor, and compos! sae 
Works for orchestra and also Eat 

1873—-still living, SERGIUS Ot com. 
Norr, Russian, pianist, conductor, oe se 
Poser of many songs, plano i 
ae ve Covertnce- TAYLOR: 

18751912 SamvEL tT eet 
Mfro-English. Conductor ant ae 
“Hiawatha” for chorus, solos @ 

18 his masterpiece 


includ- 


5, Gef- 
er of many 


ICHARD STRAUS 


estra 


Letter Box 


I 
PPAR Testor WrUDE : 


have heen taking TH | 
Teer and 1 do enjoy, 
hytlor page, oT am twelve cons z 
vent Peon taking piano itch for er ae 
thank you very ] also thank vO 


rita. 

for INK it's just’ beautiful alse ontion 

y cons inh “honor tanking 
Composition. Agel? 

From your fv 
Ropers BPE 


“put why do you 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.G&EST 


“‘Rose-Blossom’s Reward” 


RosE-BLossom grew on a beautiful rose- 
tree down the gravel path near the garden 
gate. The morning birds sang to her, and 
the evening birds sang to her, and they 
loved her. ' 

Rose-blossom loved the birds, too, and 
wanted to sing to them; but, how could she 
sing? “But I will send up my sweet per- 
fume to them,” she said. “Sunshine, come 
to me,” she cried, and Sunshine came to 
her. “Sunshine, carry my perfume up to 
the birds, for I love them and can not sing 
to them,” and Sunshine did so, and went 
under a cloud. 

One cool day Rose-blossom was sleeping 
and waiting for the rain drops. Suddenly 
she heard a voice say, “Oh what a beauty !” 
and she heard a loud clip-clip and felt 
herself taken down from the rose-tree and 
carried into the house. 

She was so sad to leave the rose-tree 
and the birds, and all her pretty petals 
drooped. Soon she felt cold water around 
her head, and looked down and saw heau- 
tiful silver and glass at her feet, but still 
she was not happy. 

She was almost too timid to lift her 
head, but she shyly glanced around the 
a bunch of lilies on a piano. 

“~ wonder if this is a studio?” she 
thought to herself. “I am sure that is a 

iano. Perhaps some one will come to play 
ae it,” and as she spoke a little girl came 
i the room, and took some music from 
La and opened the piano. “Oh 
i os poe the little girl, “I do not want 
ees now,” and she played her piece 


carelessly. : 
“T do not like 
» she said, at 


room and saw 


music very much any- 
E nd she closed her book 
way, 
aoe she saw Rose-blossom on the table, 

ee d her little nose in the honey-cup. 
er i. lovely,” exclaimed the little girl, 
onde 5 ; droop so?” 


answered Rose-blossom. 


“Tam sad,” 


“But why should you be sad?” asked the 
little girl. 

“Because I heard you say that you do 
not like music.” 

“Music is the most wonderful thing in 
the world. The birds make music for me, 
and I send my perfume up to them be- 
cause I can not sing,” Rose-blossom told 
her. 

“But I do not like to practice,” objected 
the little girl. 


“But just think! If you practice hard, 
someday you will be a wonderful player, 


and everybody will love you, and love to 
hear you play. 
ing,” pleaded Rose-blossom. 


Please try to like practic- 


“You are teaching me to like it already,” 
said the little girl, as she sat deep in 
thought. 

Then she opened the piano again and 
practiced, but she never told anyone about 
the beautiful Rose-blossom that taught her 
to love music. 


ONE 


ase little pieces. 
ok at all these ote OS att 
rat tone ome EE NS Ppa 
to make JMS" Count the Bumbe 
é ich. 
you tour mpally: 


piano 


KEY ON THE PLIANOFORTE 


hey 
in the upper 
2B 'ymnis. pieture 


are all parts of the works of a piano required 


Jett hand centre, is the ivory face 
was loaned to us by the Estey 


What Kind of Wood 


Wuen you look at your beautiful 
polished piano or your graceful violin, do 
you ever wonder what kind of wood it is 
made of? Some instruments are doubly 
called things of beauty, for besides pro- 
ducing beautiful sounds to please the ear, 
they present a smooth, polished surface, 
showing a well-marked grain in varied 
shades of color, and thus please the eye. 

Of all’ the instruments in use at the 
present time, the piano is the most popular, 
and a large percentage of people can play 
on the piano (if only a very little), and 
they are found in a great many homes. 
Pianos are generally made in ebony or. 
mahogany finish, although sometimes they 
are made in more unusual colors, such as 
circassian walnut or yellow maple. 

Of course the most important part of the 
piano is the sounding board, and that is 
generally made of the finest spruce. Spruce 
is really a musical wood, for it takes up 
and transmits vibrations better than any 
other known wood. The keys are made 
of white pine (covered with ivory) because 
that wood is not heavy and is not apt to 
warp. The case is generally chestnut, 
veneered with maple, poplar, oak, red gum, 
walnut, ash, sycamore or mahogany, but 
many of these look like mahogany when 
finished. 

Talking machines are generally made of 
walnut, mahogany or oak, 

Maple is one of the best woods for 
violins, although it is generally combined 
with some soft wood such as pine or 
spruce. The bows are made of a wood 
called pernambuco, which grows in several 
countries. 

Harps are made of metal and wood, the 
wood of the sounding board being gener- 
ally spruce and maple, often highly orna- 
mented with gold-leaf. 

Drums are made of walnut, maple, ma- 
hogany or rose wood. The sticks are 
sometimes made of a tropical wood called 
snake wood, on account of its striped 
appearance, 

The little metronome that is sometimes 
so useful and necessary, is made of cherry, 
walnut, mahogany or rose wood. 
Sometimes the beautiful grain of the 
instrument is completely lost, owing to the 
lack of care and poor treatment from the 
owner. If you have a good instrument, be 
sure that it is kent free from dust and dirt, 
ond rub it from time to time with a soft 
flannel cloth so that it will keep its polish 
and show the grain. Then it will really 
be a thing of beauty to look at as well as 
to listen to. 


Dear Junior Erune: 
wish to thank you for the pin you 
sent me. I intend to wear it every place 
I go, for T am very proud of winning it. 
From your friend, 
Mary Miter (Age 12), 
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Etude Portrait Series in music, perseverance, hope, who spend long 
i hours in practice, and have faith in them- 4 yee 
eo = New Sheet ana Oct ications 
il $ rie So Portrait Series published Dorothy Weir (Age 13), Pennsylvania. C avo U ications 
| in the February (Mozart), March (Men- 
ae Sco ARUN Ari) CERUIRVER) ase Ta ETE OF The Most Recent Offerings for Piano Solo, Piano Four 
| brought us a very large number of re- Bee, ae < 2 
q i 17 ‘s e) . 
i GIG Ee ie Ae wane ; WEnze Winner) Hands, Violin and Piano, Vocal Solo, Choirs and Choruses 
We felt however in these days of short- Beauty in all of its glory can be brought ; ; 
/ ages of paper and printing that one entire to the hearts” of children through music. When ordering any of these numbers it is only necessary to mention Presser Catalog and give the 
! page of Tue Ervps, with sixteen portraits, The joy received from hearing beautiful number. Any of these publications may be had for examinati i ” 
was more than we ought to give every melodies preserves that idealism which is ion according to the “On Sale” plan 
1 month. one of the most precious possessions of . 
Therefore we shall comtinue the series childhood. When such music is heard PIANO SOLOS PIANO ST 
| by printing one portrait each month. These it reaches their consciousness through Cat. No. Gr. Price Cat. No. —ANO STUDIES 
| will then be reprinted upon plain paper and * thythm, melody, and harmony, through fate Fee OREN CE ie. 50 WARD, HERBERT RALPH Gr. Price 
Z AGL. cece cere ceacerreeee . adi 
the dozens of teachers who have started form and style, through the warmth of ANDRUS, H. J. 17831 Ten Studies on a Given Theme... I-II  .60 
| scrap books for their pupils may obtain a stringed instruments or the rich tones of 17806 Dreaming Lake................... I 40 
I supply. We will furnish twenty portraits a French horn; but it all affords a pleasure i788 eu W. oA VIOLIN AND PIANO L 
i! ; of Verdi, as below, for five cents in stamps. which finds echo within, and is an influence BOEHNLEIN, VICTOR G img TOLHURST, HENRY . 
| The Portraits are also useful to be at- for good. The world cannot live without 17815 My Breas Venice: IV .60 Cantilena in B. Plates aoe esaat meteeG 
i! tached to any sheet of music as a kind of music. It is uplifting and makes one think 17863. /SabbathiCalmne: sen. etuacs mM 30 
i daily lesson in Musical History for little of the better things of life. When we — CONTE, FAOLO a VOCAL SOLOS . 
3 ‘ i a agen orev Ldler kee vastescairasain 40 ints 
folks. realize how vital a factor music is in the DUTTON, THEODORA ivsde Tooke, JAMES FRANCIS . 
life of each individual, we will also realize 17729 The Dragon 2 I 30 DITON, CARL” pik ice 50 
how important it is to hear good music. 17728 ‘Round and ‘Round 1 30 17664 Swing 'L . 
} - . ‘. 17730 The Windmill. ... I 30 ing Low Sweet Chariot—Hi; i 
| ~ Eleanor Wilson (Age 14), Wisconsin. 17733 The Lonely Princess. 130 7758 KELTON, w. Ae ariot—High Voice. .50 
17731 Come Along...... 1 30 ine. . ie! 
| 5 Di 17732 Honestly and Truly a) die GALLO’ SL UTE E® Ga 
} Honorable Mention for Compos’tions CUMMINGS, J. G. 17744 Little Bo ay ToD Be oe 
I fe él o 17498 Moon Magic IV 40 JOPLING, RICHARD ‘ 
4 Paul Sullins ; Rosa Lee; Newman Sands; FARNSWORTH, HA. 17771 The Sane RICHARD w. 
Veronica Berke; Leonard Marcum; Ruth 17751 Meeting in the Pasture.......... M50 LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
Odett Jones; Kathleen Frantz; Jessimine FERBER, RICHARD 17753 The Bird and The GoW 
i 17816 Gay and Graceful. - WV 60 Voice. fe Babe, Lullaby—High 
Tarver ; Mildred Thomas; Esther Weeter ; 17858 Une Miniature... WV 4017754 The Bird and The at hes) 
Sylvia Parmenter; Velma Kingman; Ruth GEBHARDT, REINHARD W. ae with Flute bei uullaby—Medium 3 
W. Dye; Janie Lang Davis; Frederick 17691 See Noe ee ee) 5 nd The Babe, Lullaby—Low 6 
S. Snyder; H. Loyd Frankenberg ; Nathan 17869 Spring's Awaken 40 + 24iWeiaee aledeeiael tty: 250 
Artsis; Betty Banks; Margaret M. Say- LAWSON, PAUL 17846 
, de Sees S F ; jit e eee 17690 50 
Reet Hell ) bolt; Hazel Luther; Jessie Gibson; Emma 168 Na eer Lome 17192 60 
Boptayipacie ee ae eaagies Ren Ranke; Bessie Bergner; Ethel Langston; 17752 From an seaian Yleees VIL 50 press a 
1) TELS ied at Paris, 1 R eat, i ee : adhe MORRISON, R. S. P 
Rebecca Kirkpatrick; Marjory I. Elliot 4 
Composer of delightfully melodious studies of +173. f : ORY: a 17844 An Auto Ride. HI 30 17790 35 
not too great difficulty. "He was.a friend of | Lillian Fell. |. 17845 At the Dane ee 
Chopin and Liszt. Schumann greatly! admired his | 17843 In the Rustic Swin; TH 39—(12791._‘Visions of ¥. 15 
works because of their usefulness to the student ae ace I 139 17638 Visions of You—High Voice 0 
and to the teacher. A 2 Frosgeeaes 4 : ‘en 
Praveteaot Junior Etude Competition |) ei Garhi Gifeetei0. in 17s ‘Tour yon Se Wena Ga 
; MOTER, CARL STOUGHTO! ip ee 15 
) The Junior Ervve will award three || 17820 Cherished Dreams, os W690 17851 The Smilin’ Eyes 6 You 
Bead frail Beni nade 17785 To My Native Lan bes 50 TERR iP yarwess geet a0 
ude Portrait Series pretty prizes each month for the neatest MUMMA_ ARCHIE A. rept Golden Hoge ERT, HUNTINGTON 
and best original essays or stories, and 17803. The Old Pioneer... af v.30 LIEURAN Spey Aree cic. Seek 40 
THE IMPORTANCE OF answers to puzzles. | 17802 Revolutionary March, ee VMMO! gene seus Mine”, THURLOW | 
GOOD MUSIC Subject for story or essay this month, |) 17999 On Moon-Enchanted Waters. .... Vv 50 TOURJEE, HOMER 7777177 -60 
(Prize Winner) “A Vacation Story,” must relate to music. |! PRESTON, M. L. 16899 Heaven's Light..... 0... | 
insi. are Must tai t ov hundred 1 || 17786 Evening Peace ey LIL 20, ' 40 
Helen had insised on getting'three copies "St Contain not over one hundred and 17294 Golden Dream Ee Tita a0) AN 
of ragtime at the music store. While she ‘ifty words. Any boy or girl under fifteen |/ RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA ITTHEMS 
sat playing the music she heard something Y¢#"S of age may compete. | yer aren Cnet ae CAL ab 20075 OOGHAU, CHARLES H. 
sayirig, “Helen, I am surprised to hear you All contributions must bear name, age, || 17811 Merry Brook....... cen (lIde 30 NONESE We the Lord... 15 
play this.” Helen looked up quickly to see 2" address of sender (written plainly and id SABATHIL, Fe im 2g 20082 The Merey Seat HOWE 
a little fairy perched on the chair beside "Ot on a separate piece of paper), and be |) 7709 Boys at Play... » WY 30 aonos HARTIN, REGINALD w, "7"? 
her. ! sent to the Junior Erupe competion, 1712 10s ithe Goad Comrade A 3s EN Sinking to a Close 10 
Ft 5 in Church... 30. = MENDELSSOHN. Frye? vlo8e: + d 
“But what harm does it’ do?” asked Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., before the | 17704 In the Barnyard. Is 25 -20101-‘O, For the Wing FELIX 
erelen: twentieth of October, Names of prize Tras ele lke Stade si os zoogo MORRISON, R ci. SaaS 10 
‘ F 5 Minas : laymates.... E ears , R. S, 
“Your mother will not let you read bad Winners and their contributions will appear 17707 Swallow's Return HT 30 2qq83 fran eae Glory Fills the Skies, 12 
books nor will sh : in the December issue. 17710 Tristesse.... - At 30 oc ariat I Glory, i 
will she let you look at bad ; aH 17711 Vanished Sorro ms 30 SMIETON, J. MORE q BY 
pictures, and yet she lets you play this. _ Please comply with all of these cordi- SARTORIO, A. 20092 O, That I Had Wings Like a D 
tions and do not se typewriters. . 17301 Angelic Harps Iv 60 STULTS, R. M. tc zi 10 


There is nothing uplifting or refined about I 4020081 Oh, Could I Speak 


17257 Memorial March. ... 


he Matchless Worth... 12 


it, while good music abounds in these ee Sap eey ne SCARMOLIN, A. TURNER, E) 
splendid features. Did the good composers Honorable Mention aot Compositions 17261 Woitoets are sitepecswesss EW) © 260°  -20091! ‘Great and Marvel 
of today write this? No! They did not. Pee ee ae r lhctgaey Al Couey Dancsoss mm 49 20004 WEST, JOHN E, pares) ae 
For the good of yourself and others, Ruth M. Boyer; Ruth Harding; 17769 On The Nile... Hl 40 miable are Thy Dwellings, .. 08 
1 hi d pl d Dorothy Shaw Wier; Mabel Eva Monroe; 17898 One Summer’s Night. nm 50 deen 
pleacespub iis ewayyand) play) some good) Ver a. Challe Gene Pelbrath: Charl 17770 Dancing Days......... M40 PART SONGS FOR 
music.” Then the fairy disappeared. Divorl Lois aaa elbrath; Charles ScHUTT, EDWARD ‘ ery 5 MIXED VOICES 
ichi vorly; Lois : i ‘om “Carmen J : 
Dorothy Anderson (Age 10), Michigan. vs onsen | eee Waneeret Bist ang. 7 Vil .60' 20089 VenUR-CALDICOTT 
= eae SMITH, WALTER W. CHEDIGG Thess Siemon ts cece 10 
THE IMPORTANCE OF Puzzle Corner 1798 tile Gay HL 4920000 With Hone ing EERED 4h 
GOOD MUSIC | 17799 Sunshine Fairies. fi mM 40 WILSON, | CA Sere ey ae 10 
ea as : ; SPAULDING, GEO. L. 20074 CuESON, IRA B. 10018 
(Prize Winner) By Anita Marie Marshall 17631 Levee Capers........ M30 50sec the Deep... 
When thinide of ceed wnyeiedt ia often 17384 All Around The Room .. H 30 ere Roses Used to Grow, ite 
hen thinking of good music it is ofte Wites att 62 ate" ahs, WEYTS, HENRY e.3 
ise to ask ourselves the followin en all of the following ‘eters have || 17688 Golden Spurs,............0.000+ I 60 PART SON 
Heanone 2 been used in their proper order, five musi- _ ZECKWER, CAMILLE W. GS FOR WOMEN’S 
First, hat js it? cal instruments will be spelled. 17781 The Brook............+-000006. IV 60 VOICES 
y sale f ‘ POVICOLHCRARICNLRT HO ie 
Good music is the production of beauti- aes RN, C. E. r 
ful tones, together with perfect rhythm CEORLEARN TIVE PIANO DUETS Ge ee Pree ah eyes ss a2 
ssion ; i- Sard EYER, FRANK L. iT, J. Be 
and, thougbitul (expression) the comney Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle | 17847 In The Palace—Polonaise,....... MI 75 "0064 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep . 12 
tions of the great masters, refined, perfect- FREDERLEIN, GOTTLEIB WILSON, RAB, | eR teee i 
ed works of art eRe 17775 Ae the Spinning Wheel 0... M0 20070 The-Will-O-The-Wisp. . F 
¥ eae. 1 : ‘ 
Second, where is it found? TASKS in Gitte i 2 PART SONGS FOR MEN'S y | 
: ree Pert. aed ese in The Hike 3 
Sometimes a ee : i oe BASSOON THs Recrentn Tine t 2 aS OICES 
F 3 ag ood people, it is arade March... ‘5020079 ALD, W. | 
in the homes o Bi ; 5 d sds” eee OBOES WEYTS, HENRY A Tragic Story... rs 
in fine academies and theatres, wher WON 17689 Golden Spurs..............0.... HL 75 20088 CAME, JOHN § 
music-loving people go to hear it, enjoy it, N lumpty Dumpty . ie | 
and be uplifted by it. naa The middie Tettors, readin down. are. the 
a > is it acc lished ? same as the middle word, reading across. THEODORE PRES ER ¢ MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Last of all how is it accomplishe * to the fact that the Rrvpe hy} 0 este RL AND DEALERS 
It is produced through ‘the efforts of Ps Wee wae month, dne to the printer's 2-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


t students who have a love for good strike, very few compositions were received. 
earnest 


Piano Collections 
(For One New Subscription) 


Favorite Compositions, by Carl Bohm. 

Pleasing and effective drawing.room 
music, of medium grade. 24 composi- 
tions. 

Standard First Pieces. The largest 
and best collection for easy teaching. 
72 pieces by the best composers. 

First Parlor Pieces. New fresh music, 
not found in other collections, 34 
Pieces of first and second grades. 

Easy Engelmann Album. Engelmann’s 
best and most popular teaching pieces. 
27 pieces consisting of Dance Forms, 
Reveries and Songs without words. 

Young Players’ Album. _ Seventy 
pieces for the pianoforte, For home 
or for recital playing. 

Album of Lyric Pieces. The study 
‘of these compositions tends to de- 
velop musical intelligence and appre- 
ciation. 26 pieces. 

Popular Home Collection. 50 pieces. 
All new and original, not to be found 
in other collections. 

Standard Parlor Album. 23 pieces of 
light and cheerful character, having 
real musical value. 

Popular Recital Repertoire. A new 
recital or drawing-room album, con- 
taining 31 standard and original 
modern works. « 

Standard Opera Album. The melo- 
dies from the great operas, transcribed 
for the pisnolorte! 16 pieces, not. 
beyond the fourth grade. 

Modern Dance Album for the Piano. 
A well-balanced collection of 18 musi- 
cal gems that have enjoyed long 
popularity. 

Standard Ccmpositions for the Piano. 
Compiled by W. S. D. Matthews, 

Your choice of Grades I to VII. 


° 
Vocal Collections 
(For One New Subscription) 

Studio Song Album. Every voice 
student should obtain a copy of this 
unusual volume. 

Singer’s Repertoire. Contains 36 
songs, sacred and secular, nearly all 
original compositions by modern 
writers, 

Standard Song Treasury. A collec- 
tion of 48 songs, sacred and secular, 
concert and recital and a few classics 
for medium voice. 

Standard Vocalist. Fifty secular and 
sacred songs of average compass and 
medium grade by the leading modern 
writers. 


Violin Collections 
(For One New Subscription) 


Standard Violinist. 32 pieces. 
Student's Popular Album, 22 favorite 
compositions. . 
Operatic Selections. By F.A, Franklin, 
Selected Classics By F. A Franklin. 


Picture Frames. Oval, plain, 
non-tarnishable. Velvet back. 
8x61% inches. Oblong, exquisite 
design. Heavily chased. Velvet 
back. 6x43 inches. Choice of 
either one for 2 subscriptions 


Famous New Haven Clocks 


Old Ivory Enamel or Dull Mahogany 
(Subscriptions required, 7.) 


Cameras 
Premo Junior No 2. Box 
type, Universal focal lens. 
Picture 214 x34. A very 
popular model. Roll film, (4) 


finish. 8 inches long by 4 inches high 


Manicure Set 
Complete set, Handles of best 
imitation ivory. Satin lined 
leatherette roll packet, (4) 


New Etude Premiums for 1921-1922 


Five Piece Aluminum Spoon Set. 
Boudoir Lamp. 


Food Chopper. Clean-ez. 4 knives... 
Five Quart Combination Cooker. 


Crumb Tray and Scraper. 
Play-o-Lite. The ideal piano light, complete 


Ten Soprano Solos. In sheet form. By prominent modern composers ; 
Full-fashioned. Cordovan, black or blue. 
12 features. Genuine black grain leather.... 

A beauty.... 

Sheffield silver. . 


Imported English Wool Hosiery. 
Purse or Wallet. 
Cheese Knife. Sterling silver handle. 
Bon Bon Basket. Unique in design. 


Name-On Umbrella, Insures 
identification Folds to fit 


Sterling Silver 
bag. 5 subscriptions. 


Thimble. 2 subs. 


Pro-Phy.! 
Brus 


ac-Tic 
2 subscriptions. 


“ Stay-wite” handles and rack. 
Mahogany stand, old rose shade 
Mahogany Serving Tray. 20x15 inches. Mahogany finish, glass top.. 


Aluminum. 
20th Century Cook Book. Practical and complete in every detail 
Beautifully finished in white enamel.. 


Subscriptions 
Required 


A useful utensil. . 
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Pocket Flash Light. 
2 subscriptions, 


Vacuum 
Bottle 
3 subscriptions. 


Awards of Interest to Advance Students and Teachers 


Grove’s Dictionery of Music and Musi- 
cians. Including new sixth volume. (20.) 

Mastering the Scales. By J. F. Cooke. 
Scale study from beginning to end. (3.) 

Celebrated Recital Songs. By David 
Bispham. The best works arranged in re- 
cital form, (3.) 

Beethoven’s Selected Sonatas. 281 pages, 
well printed on fine paper. (2.) 

Standard History of Music. First 
History for students of all ages. 


3.) 


Casserole. Pyrex 
baker. 2-pint size, 
Beautifully perfor- 
ated with leaf de- 
sign. (Subscriptions 
required, 8,) 


Descriptive Analysis of Piano Works. By 
Edward Baxter Perry. For the concert- 
goer and musician. (4.) 

Songs Without Words. Mendelssohn. 
Cloth bound. Complete. (4.) 

Mathew’s Standard Grade Courses. 
ten grades. Any four grades. (4.) 

Harmony Book for Beginners. By P. W. 
Orem. (4.) 

Richard Wagner. His Lif 
aed se) feand Works. By 

Mason’s Touch and Technic. Four 
Volumes. . (4.) 


In 


Fountain Pen. 
Patent self-filler. 
14K gold pen. A 
neat and efficient 
pen which will give 
excellent service. 
(Subscriptions re- 
quired, 4.) 


Piano Albums 


(For Two New Subscriptions.) 

Souvenirs of the Masters. By Geo. 
L. Spaulding. A volume of 27 pieces. 
each containing one of the imperish- 
able melodies of the great classic and 
modern masters. 

First Recital Pieces. 37 pieces for 
public performance or exhibition pur- 
poses. A volume that any pupil can 
use, 

Album of Instructive Pieces. A safe 
volume to place in the hands of any 
pupils who have had one year’s in- 
struction. 34 pieces, 

Album of Favorite Compositions. By 
Engelmann. A yolume of some of his 
most admired drawing-room pieces, 
including the tremendous success, 
“Melody of Love,”” 

Modern Drawing-Room. Pieces. 27 
modern pieces of striking character 
and proven popularity. 

Album of Descriptive Pieces. 29 
novel numbers which will appeal to 
every piano player, 

Concert Albums of Pianoforte Com- 
Positions, 26 of the best composi- 
tions we publish. Your choice of the 
Vol. I Classic or Vol, II Popular. 

Lighter Compositions. By Chopin. A 
collection containing twenty of Chop- 
in’s most popular works forthe piano. 

Album of Favorite Compositions. By 

ozart. We consider this collection 
one of the most valuable in the entire 
Presser catalog. 13 compositions. 


Sunday Piano Music. 25 pieces of the 
highest type, but of moderate diffi- 
culty, admirably adapted for Sunday 
playing. 


Vocal Albums 


(For Two New Subscriptions) 


Songs of the North American Indian, 
By Lieurance. A group of Mr Lieu- 
Tance’s best songs, including the im- 
mensely popular “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.”” 


From the Yellowstone. By Licu- 
rance. Some interesting snatches of 
Indian melody. 


Church and Home Collections. High 
or low voice. Suited to every occasion 
for which a sacred song may be 
Tequired. 

Seven Songs From, ’Way Down 
South. By Lily Strickland. These 
are real art songs and real creations. 


Violin Collections 


(For Two New Subscriptions) 
Practical Method for th i 
MauGeBy Kurt Algona one Se 


Bel Canto Meth ioli 
Rncante) Bie eer) for Violin, By 


Standard Bible. Every de- 
tail perfect. Binding a beautiful 
silk cloth, Large, easy readable 
type. A family record section 
and words of Christ printed in 
red. (Subscriptions required 3.) 
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SER CO. Publishers of THE ETUDE, Philadelphia 


“It was just wonderful—the way everyone 


complimented my complexion!’’ 


D2 you realize what a big part 
your complexion can play. in 
creating for you a new attractive- 
mess—in winning the admiration of 
friends ? A complexion that will bring 
you compliments is easy to achieve. 
You can obtain the beauty of a fresh, 
dainty complexion, just as thousands 
of attractive women have, if you begin 
today to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream regularly. 

Ingram's Milkweed Cream docs 
more than the ordinary face cream. It 
has an exclusive therapeutic property 
that actually “tones-up”—revitali- 
zes the sluggish tissues of the skin. 
Applied regularly it heals and nourish- 
es the skin cells, soothes away redness 
and roughness, banishes slight imper- 


fections. Used faithfully, it will bring 
to you a new beauty of complexion. 

Go to your druggist today and pur- 
chase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream in the fifty-cent or one-dollar 
size. Begin at once togain the beauty 
of a fresh, glowing. wholesome com- 
plerion—it will add so much to your 
charm, 

Send us a dime for Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing samples of Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velyeola Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider-down Powder Pad 
and samples of our other leading 
Toilet Aids. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


Posed by Constance Tal- 
madge in“ Dangerous Bus- 
iness” —a First National 
motion picture. - Miss Tal- 
madge is one of many at- 
traclive women “in  pict- 
ures’ who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
‘for proper care of the com- 
plexion. 


Musicians! 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream rubbed into the 
finger tips will soften 
hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your 

* fingers the sensitiveness 
that pianist or violinist 
must have. 


43 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


This “ Beginner's Book” is used 
more extensively than any other 
elementary instruction book. 


HOOL OF THE 
SLANOFORTE 


Beginner’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 


By Theodore Presser 
Price $1.00 


The Work has Attained an Unparalleled 
Success and is Used by Thousands of Teachers 
Who Proclaim It the Best. 

“ Beginner's Book” is practically a ‘“ First 
Reader” in Piano Study. 

The Simplicity of This Work has enabled 
Many Teachers to Achieve Speedy Results 
with even the Youngest Seginner. 


Despite the author’s long experience as a teacher and in the 
musical educational field, this work was not quickly put 
together. Every step was measured, every problem 
weighed, all useless waste cut out with the object of 
producing a work which would insure the greatest prog- 
ress without sacrifice of essential thoroughness. 


Printed With Large Music Notes—Abundant Explanations are Given 


need of notation. Time and rhythm 
are, of course, also covered, and 
then exercises at the piano are 
given. 
Without neglecting _ technical 
exercises, occasional interesting 
pieces are inserted to reward and 
entertain the child. Little duets 
for teacher and pupil as well as 
test questions after every advance 


All elementary books in the modern 
public school are printed in large 
type to aid the child eye in form- 
ing impressions. The same princi- 
ple is applied to this book by the 
use of large notes where needed. 

The first grade of study up to, but 
not including the scales is covered. 
Elaborate care was taken to have 
the grading so gradual that the 
pupil will advance without dis- 
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couraging difficulties introduced at complete the work in such a 
the wrong time. Writing exercises manner that its success does not 
are added to supply the common _ surprise. 


CUT 


“Beginner's Book” cheerfully sent lo Teachers for Examination. If you 
have never used this work order a copy now for examination. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa, 


Theodore Presser Co. 
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SMALL GRANDS 


OWHERE has Ivers and Pond i 
N - been more notable than in mee ab 


small grand. Early among Ameri 
ufacturers we foresaw the fe eeeitt dee ponclaceen 
this most desirable type. Dismissing temptation, % 
produce quantity at the expense of qualit au 
product, while numerically inadequate to mechs 
Insistant demand, upholds the highest quality tr: di. 
tions of our house. In design, material ee * 
and value, comparison will reveal the leadi a 
position of our grands. ms 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are now used in over 500 leading Ed ; . 
tutions and 65,000 discriminating hoa Me 
your need calls for upright, grand or pla er Ru 
there is an Ivers Pond to fit it. Our polit : Piano; 
one quality—the best’”’—and the anche Bat 
invest in full confidence of obtainin Maxi aes 
value in any Ivers & Pond, eas 


Leading dealers throughout the Unj 

display and sell our product. pe ps 
venient to you we can arrange to ship froma qhet 
factory, on easy payment terms. For cat. lég 
and valuableinformation to buyers, write us toe ? 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass, 


